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MR. THRALE’s HOUSE AT STREATHAM. 


THESE premises, which have acquired so much celebrity through the notices of them 
in the Letters and Memoirs of Dr. Johnson, constitute one of ten thousand similar 
merchantile retreats within a few miles of the metropolis. In the room on the right- 
hand hung, till lately, the portraits by Sir Joshua (now dispersed,) of the literary men 
who furmed Mr. Thrale'’s coterie. In the gardens behind, Johnson used to indulge in 
morbid melancholy, and in fits of devotion in its recesses ; while, in the hospitable man- 
sion, he was enabled to gratify his love of table luxuries, to an excess which little 
accorded with the self-denial of religion and the temperance of rigid morality. 
LLNS DILL T IEEE, 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
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quered people’: they were first driven 





Erin and her Wrongs. 

AORs all the enigmas and puz- 

zles in the present state of the 
United Kingdom, the case of Ireland 
is, without doubt, the most incompre- 
hensible. Scotland was long the 
enemy of England, and the Union was 
reccived with scowling and dislike by 
a very large portion of the Scottish 
people; yet that Union, ere the lapse 
of half-a-century, blended the Scots 
with the English as one people, whose 
interests, whose pursuits, and whose 
feelings, are the same, and who are ra- 
pidly becoming one, in manners and in 
language. The Welch are a con 

Montuty Mac. No. 383, , 


from the luxuriant plains of England to. 
the mountain fastnesses of the Princi- 
pality, their princes were made cap- 
tives, and their lords were slain; and 
yet the Welch have not the smallest 
disposition to visit, upon the present 
race of Saxons, the sins of their forefa~ 
thers. The whole island of Britain is 
in short one, one in heart, in conduct, 
and in manners ; and an Englishman's 
throat is to the full as safe, unarmed 
and unguarded, on the wilds of Lo- 
chaber, or the precipices of Snowdon 
and Plinlimmon, as it is in the metro- 
polis, notwithstanding all the safe- 
guards of the police. In those parts 
of the country, too, information has 
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not lagged behind. Tbe pontentty of 
Scotland are far better educated than 
the peasantry of England, and they of 
Wales are to the full as much ; and, in 
both places, they exceed the English 


_in the neatness of their dress, and the 


“substantial furnishing of their cot- 
tages. They may not, indeed, have 
quite so much of mere animal enjoy- 
ment; but their garbs and their deport- 
ments bespeak a good deal more of the 
higher feelings of man. The English 

easant loiters away the morning of 
his Sunday in attending to the battles 
of dogs and badgers, or smoking his 
pipe and drinking his ale, with the 
same smock-frock upon his back, and 
the same slouched pelt-covering to his 


. head, that are worn through the week ; 


and thinks that all is made up, that his 
comfort is complete, if his “ misses 
has got a bit of summat nice for din- 
ner.” Not so with the Scots and the 


_ Welch ; they must have their Sunday’s 


coat, and appear fine at church. With 
them there are no brawls, no rows, no 
buffettings, and no bloodshed. They 
are sober and industrious races of 
people, and have both desire and capa- 
city for rising in the world. 

Among the higher ranks in Scots 
land and in Wales, there are parties ; 
but then they are the parties of Eng- 
land, and they never proceed to any 
hostile length. The Scettish ins may 
be as servile as ins can well be, and 
the tongues of the outs may be a little 
violent ; but matters never go farther. 
The friends of those who are in place 
never think of forming Tory Lodges, 
and taking unlawful oaths; and a 
Scots Whig would turn from you with 
disgust, if you should propose to him to 
enter into any bond like that of the 
United Irishmen. 

Here then are two instances,—one 
of a hostile country, and another of a 
country which has been conquered, 
both merging in that country to which 
they are united ; and, not only follow- 
ing that country, but all but leading 
her in improvement and civilization. 
Is it not singular, then, that we should 
have another country, which, after 
having been partially conquered, and 
then united to England, should, in the 
great mass of its people, still remain in 
absolute and avowed hostility ; that we 
should have the lower classes as poor, 
as ignorant, as abject, and as indiffer- 
ent about their own comforts, or the 
lives of their neighbours, as though 
they had never been visited by a civi- 





lized man; and that rea 
; We should hay 
parties in that country, actu ‘ 
most deadly hatred, and esee 
unconnected with every. thi 


agitates the political world on thi 
the channel. —— 


This fact is singular in itself. ang ; 
must be left to the b historians of futue 
times to explain its causes, as well as 
to account for that singular disposition 
upon the part of the people of this 
country, which induces them to lavish 
their money and their praises upon re- 
mote pilgrimages, and doubiful con. 
versions, while Ireland presents at the 
door a more melancholy spectacle of 
moral ruin and physical wretchedness 
than is to be found among avowed anid 
acknowledged barbarians. We send 
bibles by the ship-load, and missiona. 
ries by the gross, to the Calmuck, the 
Mongul, and the Hindoo; and, if we 
can but coax a wanderer of the 
of Issem, or a dweller upon the 
of the Jumnah, to accept of a bible, or 
call himself by the name of Christian, 
we. offer up thanksgiving in all the 
churches, and try to redeem the man 
from the clutches of Bramah. or 
Vishnoo, at the rate of many thousand 
pounds a-head. If, too, it should hap- 
pen that one or two are immolated to 
the great idol of Jaggernaut, or two 
or three widows throw themselves 
upon the funeral pile, by the side of 
the Ganges, or Norbuddu, we are all 
in tears and in horror. But, somehow 
or other, our zeal slackens, and all 
feelings are blunted, when our eye 
lights upon the “ green isle of Accun. 
We labour to convert infidels in all the 
four winds of the heaven; but we 
think we have done enough for the 
Christianizing of Ireland, if we make 
them pay for the repairs of churches 
which are never used, and pay rene 
persons who never officiate. . 
know not how our saints would look 
the mufti, and pundits, and bonzes, 
were to turn round upon them and sa; 
“‘ If you will infuse into men that 
spirit which you say belongs to yo 
religion, then why do you not e 
with it nearer home? Why come y of 
to us, who seek you not, while ne r 
your own country is the prey ° 
much wretchedness? If, then, you 
satisfied with the reward without shat 
labour, what security have we, in 
when once you have got a footing 
our country, you will not dis i, 4 
same heartless avarice? “F" hich 
the language of that book by yo 
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ou profess to be guided, “ the beam” 
oF injured Ireland “out of your own 
eye,” and then we shall have at 
least some ground for hoping, that you 
mean well to other nations. Such 
might be the language of the wise men 
of infidel nations, and we know nothow 
it could be got the better of by the 
good Christians among us; unless they 
were to say, that they are so fully 
charged with this zeal, that the bolt of 
it bounds away to a distance in spite of 
them: that their illumination, like 
Herschel’s great telescope, enables 
them to see mighty things in moons 
and distant worlds, but it is wholly use- 
less as to helping them either to keep 
their steps clear, or read the plainest 
book at home. 

There is another thing very singular 
in the case of Ireland: the soil is more 
rich, and her climate more genial, 
than the soil and climate of England, 
and yet a great part of her population 
have at this moment to be fed out of 
English charity. Not only this, but from 
the very counties where the greater 
part of this charity has been given, 
there has, along with hunger and 
misery on the part of the poonle, been 
a constant exporting of provisions. 
Where this is the case, something 
must be wrong. If the soil be barren, 
it mgy be improved; and, if the cli- 
mate be ungenial, it may, to a certain 
extent, at least, be ameliorated ; but, 
where the earth teems with fruitful- 
ness, and the air is balmy and health- 
ful, and yet man is in misery, there 
must be something wrong. There is 
no avoiding one or other of these con- 
clusions: first, that the Irishman has 
neither the desire nor the capacity of 
taking advantage of the bounty of na- 
ture; or, secondly, that there is some 
power by which he-is prevented. 

Now that Pat, with all his faults, — 
faults he has without doubt,) is a lazy 
animal, none who know him will ven- 
ture to say. Indolence forms no part 
of his character. He will brawl, or 
bluster, or fight; and, at particular 
times of the moon, he will assassinate ; 
but, in every form and phasis, he is 
active and restless. When he comes 
over to this country, we find that he 
undertakes the very hardest of labour, 
and undertakes it cheerfully. He is 
not, therefore, in want because he will 
not work; and, though he feel the 
whole effect of the misery which is in- 
flicted upon his country, he is not 
answerable for a single iota of the 
eause. Thus presses a weight upon 
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him which his own hand never im- 
posed ; and, {f that weight were re- 
moved, he would soon be as comforta- 
ble as the peasant of the other isle. 

The grand question is, by whom, 
and in what manner, is this weight ap- 
plied? Preliminary to this, however, 
there is another question: What is the 
weight itself? d here the answer 
may be stated in a very few words. 
The Irish peasant, by some means or 
other, is not permitted to enjoy the 
fruits of industry: he finds that, la- 
bour how he will, the profits of that 
labour are not to himself or to his 
family ; and, under such circumstances, 
it is notin the nature of things that he 
can be industrious. That “delay of 
hope which maketh the heart sick,” is 
never so severely felt as when the 
father of a family sees that, toil as he 
may, and pinch as he may, that family 
cannot be comfortably fed or lodged, 
and that no provision can be laid up 
for them. It is to this, unquestiona- 
bly, that all the misery and degrada- 
tion of the poorer Irish is to be 
traced. This is the perennial spring 
whence the party-men draw the abet- 
tors and the victims of rebellion ; and, 
if this could be dried up, we should 
soon have them reduced to the same 
harmless state with the dissatisfied 
and disappointed great in Britain. 

They who would attribute the mise. 
ries of the lower classes in Ireland 
either to religious, or to political 
causes, betray like ignorance of the 
first principles of human nature, and of 
the parts of the particular cure. They 
have neither the data upon which a 
judgment is to be formed, nor the ca- 
pacity of using those data if they 
were given them. The peasantry of a 
country, or especially an illiterate pea 
santry, never maim or murder each 
other upon religious or political 
grounds. There required a power of 
combination, and an impulse of ambi- 
tion, which ‘do not belong to such a 

antry. The more nearly that man 

is assimilated to the lower animals in 
cultivation, the more nearly does he 
approach them in his motives of ac- 
tion. The lion does not rend the kid 
because man is her sovereign, Or 
because she belongs to another 
church, but because her flesh satisfies 
his hunger; and, if that hunger did 
not goad him on, she might browse 
ihe very thicket that shelters him, 
without his giving himself the smallest 
trouble about the matter. As little do 
the lions of the desert invade the ter- 
ritory 
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ritory of the hyzenas of the villages, or 
the wolves of Caucasus make an in- 
road upon the bears of Ural. Each 
hunts in his own place, and neither 
knows nor cares about the others. It 
is very much the same with, sucha 
peasantry as those of Ireland. Eman- 
cipate the Catholics, repeal the union, 
nay, even set up the red branch again 
to-morrow; and, if all the local bur- 
dens and relations continued as the 
are at present, the gazettes of Captain 
Rock would not contain one transac- 
tion the less. 

The fact is, that these political pa- 
naceas have been the curse of Ireland. 
The men who should have looked into 
the cure,. have contented themselves 
with hobbling about them; till, while 
no good has been done, a spirit. of 
animosity has been engendered among 
the other classes.. One faction has 
become intolerably insolent, on the 
pretence that by it the island has been 
continued a part of the British em- 
pire; and the other has possessed it- 
self of much popularity, because it 
has chimed over matters which in 
themselves really are nothing. Hence 
has been: produced a two-fold dark- 
ness,—a darkness on the part of the 
Irish, as to what is really the matter 
with them; and on the part of this 
country, as to how the mischief may 
be-done away: and, while this re- 
mains, the state of matters cannot im- 
xan The Catholic restrictions may 

ave been foolish, and the government 
of Ireland may have been bad; but 
what have these to do directly with 
the stafe of the peasantry, who care 
little for religion, and know nothing 
about government? If there be any 
fault in the government of Ireland, it 
is in this,—that it-has allowed one 
part of the people to oppress the other: 
it has allowed the land-owner to 
grind the land-occupier to the very 
bones ; and, while the poor have not 
the security of a parish rate, it has 
enabled the employer to reduce their 
wages to one moiety of what it is in 
this country. 

Once give the Irish peasantry as 
much stakes in the world as they of 
England, Scotland, or Wales, and 
they would very soon evince the same 
habits. Make those of the one island 
as completely dependent as they of 
the other, and, ere long, the same 
scenes would be enacted. 

f government is to do any good for 
Ireland, let it pitch orange and purple, 
and green and white, and all colours 


(July 1 
of party, to the dévil; Peotone 
the law of the parishes, om 
that between: landlord and om { 
Let the laws protect the 8 
that every man may e 
reward of his own labour; and ao 
fear but the people will respect the 
laws : but, if you continue to allow one 
man to command the labour of ano. 
ther, without adequate reward, it is 


y not more than a: fair retribution tha 


that reward should be taken. To steal 
the labour of a poor man is a fouler 
theft than to steal the property of 
rich; because the rich man has still 
his labour as .a fund in reserve, while 
the poor man has nothing. }. 
Pa 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
BRIEF NOTICES relative to the NEW YORK 

CANALS, from PUBLIC DOCUMENTS, 

TOPOGRAPHICAL and_ STATISTICAL 

MANUALS, Sc. recently PUBLISHED in 

the UNITED STATES. 

Sais object is to form a junction of 
the great lakes with the Atlantic; 
the commencement of some of the 
canals in the western parts of the state 
of New York, may be traced to the 
year 1788, Some sketches of their 
present state will be found im the 
following extracts, ; 

In 1817 a fund was appropriated, by 
the legislature, for commencing @ 
canal to unite the lakes Champlain 
and Erie. In July, the commissartes 
began their excavations at Rome, a 
town in the state of New York ; on the 
2ist of October, 1819, water was iD- 
troduced; on the 22d, the first boat 
was navigated between Rome and 
Utica ; and, on the 23d, the navigation 
was entirely open. In November of 
the same year, a communication Was 
opened with lake Champlain ; and, on 
the day following, the first boat com- 
menced a navigation from . Fort 
Edward to Whitehall. In 1820, the 
navigation of the middle partr 
from Utica to Montezuma on 
river Seneca, over an extent of ninety- 
six miles. In that year, the tolls pro- 
duced 5244 dollars in five. — 
In 1821, the labours of the cana 
which was to unite lake Champla® 
with lake Erie, aud with aro 
river, near the village of Wate wi 
were rapidly proceeding. AD pr 
mate has been formed, judging | the 
the progress of the labours, a0 a 
experience acquired, that the - 
nals will be completed, at the Ja : 
about midsummer of 1824. 
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riiles, taking up seven years in their 


construction. ) 

In these eanals, the water at its 
surface makes forty feet; at the bot- 
tom, or lowest part, twenty-eight feet; 
and the depth is four feet. They 
carry boats of from forty to 100 tons, 
conveying timber, &c.; they go at the 
rate of five miles an hour. A hundred 
neat bridges rise across the canal, be- 
tween Utica and Montezuma; - filty 
great roads lead to it; aqueducts, 
suspended twenty-five or thirty feet 
over little streams, pass across their 
valleys, bearing the water of the canal 
in a shorter and more convenient direc- 
tion. In some parts, these aqueducts 
and their sluices will be more nu- 
merous than in those already finished. 
In navigating them, we survey culti- 
vated grounds, works and establish- 
ments of art and industry, combined 
with thick forests and marshes in alter- 
nate succession. In the vicinity of 
the great lakes, the landscapes are 
truly magnificent. The packet-boats 
are large, and well appointed; they 
may contain about ninety passengers, 
and are not less commodious and 
agreeable than the steam-packets 
that ply on the rivers Hudson and 
Delaware. ‘These packet-boats are 
drawn by horses; and go, night and 
day, at the rate of 100 miles in twenty- 
four hours. ‘The prices are very 


- moderate. 


The canals are the property of the 
state, but they constitute a public way, 
on which stated tolls are fixed, 
according to legislative enactments. 
Though but small, they produced, in 
1821, 26,611 dollars on the part now 
navigable. Through the whole length 
of the canal Erie, more than -100 
leagues, the toll-fares will not exceed 
five dollars a-ton. With respect to 
the charges of construction, they have 
been beneath the estimate, a circum- 
stance extremely rare in works of this 
kind. We may impute it to new dis- 
coveries and improvements, the result 
of experience in the art of making ca- 
nals. According to calculation, the 
cost of transporting goods between 
Hudson’s river and Buffalo, on lake 
Erie, will be reduced eight parts out 
of nine. It will also be the means of 
promoting a reciprocal traffic on and 
between the banks of four great lakes, 
the circumferential extent: of which 
would not be exceeded by that of all the 
coasts of the seas that border the 
United States. Timber for building 
masts, the yaluable iron of Clm- 
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me the finc marbles of Vermont, é&c. 
find a ready market in the inte- 
rior countries, - the navigation 
Shall be fully established on both the 
canals, the charges of construction 
and maintenance will be speedily 
reimbursed. - 

Notwithstanding the nataral barrier 
raised by the Allegany, and the Apa- 
lachian mountains, the canal Erie is 
intended to open a communication 
between the Atlantic and the states of 
the Union situated beyond those 
mountains, as far as to the Mississippi. 

The whole of this undertaking is 
executed by the state of New York, 
the population of which, in 1820, com- 
prehended 1,568,775 individuals. The 
expence of the two canals is rated at 
5,371,814 dollars; mean expence of 
je canal Erie, 13,800 dollars .per 
mile. 

Much of the plan and success of this 
vast undertaking is due to the provi- 
dent care and instruction of Mr. 
Clinton, Governor of the State, and 
President of the Philosophical Society 
of New York. Such are the benefits 
of an enlightened and paternal govern- 
ment. It is likely that the twocanals 
of Erie and Champlain will be com- 
pletely navigable throughout their 
immense extent, ere the labours of the 
little canal of Ourcques, in France, 
that have been so long in progress, 
will be terminated. 

a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
BEG to submit to you,.as the pa- 
tron of letters, the complaint of 
my friend and client the letter N. 

The complainant came to me with 
the air. of one who wes suffering under 
oppression, and said that he was 
exceedingly ill-used, and by men 
whose education should have taught 
them better ; that he had long borne 
such treatment with patience, hoping 
the manifest injustice of the case 
could not long escape the discernment 
of the learned ; and that he should get 
redress in course: but that he had the 
mortification to see his enemies rather 
encrease than diminish; and was 
now come to seek my advice and 
assistance. 

I requested him to state his case. 
It is this:—That having becn, from 
time immemorial, placed by the learn- 
ed in the word cont » he was 
intitled, of course, to hold his seat in 
that “corporation for life; that while 
there he was no mute, but an —_ 
and, 
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and efficient member: yet of late years 
he had been thrust from among them, 
or otherwise totally neglected, though 
no fault has ever been laid to his 
charge. : 

This story appeared to me so impro- 
bable, that I at first doubted the fact; 
but he referred me to so many in- 
stances where he was omitted, evi- 
dently by design, that my scepticism 
gave way, and I promised to consult 
the authorities which he said had 
placed him there ; and, if his statement 
was correct, that I would advocate his 
cause with you; to prevent, by means 
of your literary publication, a repeti- 
tion of such crying injustice. , 

Upon turning to the best authors, [ 
found my friend N perfectly right ; he 
certainly has heen placed in the word 
contemporary by Cowley, Dryden, 
Addison, and other learned men. 
Continuing my researches, I met with 
further, and in my mind conclusive, 
evidence in his favour: it is that of 
the learned Dr. Bentley, who, in his 
literary controversy with the Hon. 
Mr. Boyle, upon the Epistles of Pha- 
laris, charges Mr. B. as a matter of 
reproach, with using the word cotem- 
porary, which the doctor calls a down- 
right barbarism. ‘‘ For the Latins 
(says the doctor,) never use co for con 
except before a vowel, as co-equal, co- 
eternal; but before a consonant they 
either retain the n, as contemporary, 
constitution, or melt it into another 
letter, as collection, comprehension. So 
that Mr. B.’s cosemporary is a word of 
his own coposition; for which the 
learned world will cogratulate him.” 

In the face of such authorities, with 
what propriety can this letter x be 
Jeft out of the word in question. 

I do trust, sir, you will give publi- 
city to this case ; when I have no 
doubt of my friend’s being again 
placed in that situation from which he 
has been so capriciously expelled. 

DiAodsxasocorns- 

Worcestershire. 

i 

Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

SHOULD be obliged to any of 

your readers, if they can inform 
me if they know any instance of a 
ship, either British or foreign, haying 
been built with a solid bottom and 
sides, and diagonal riders, instead of 
the ceiling or lining, previous to 1805 
or 1808. 

The Navy Board have fayoured me 
with an account of the following de- 


~ 


viafions from the common: 
constructing ships; but now of fs 
appear to be similar to the ‘one Pro. 
posed by me, Lord Stanhope’s yey. 
sel, thé Kent Ambinavigator, built jn 
the year 1792, without lining, but with 
the outside plank increased in thick. 
ness. And in his lordship’s patent 
mode, dated April 9, 1807, he pro. 
poses building vessels, which he de. 
nominates ‘“ Stanhope Weatherers,” 
in the same manner. These were flat. 
bottomed vessels, and, as I under. 
Stand, were open between the timbers, 
and had no diagonal riders, 

Mr. ‘Duhamel proposed, about the 
middle of the last century, to use’ 
oblique riders. Sir Robert Seppings 
introduced diagonal riders into his 
Majesty’s ship Glenmore, in 1800; 
and diagonal trusses* into the Kent in 
April 1805. The San Juan 
ceno, built at Ferrol in 1781, and 
taken by Lord Nelson, had also dia- 
gonal riders in the hold. 

In the last instances, where the 
diagonal riders were proposed and 
used, the ships, I believe, were built 
as usual, with the lining, and with the 
open spaces between the timbers. 

Admiral Schank conceived that my 
system of constructing ships was sim! 
lar to his ; and, the Navy Board being 
of the same opinion, I laid the éase 
before counsel, and the answer was 
to the following effect:—“As B.s 
plan differs from A.’s, in retaining the 
lining of the ship, and as in A.’s plan 
diagonal riders are used for strength 
ening the ship, instead of the liningy 
and the two modes being geometti- 
cally different, it is evident that the 
plan of B. does not encroach on the 
right of A.” pe 

As the solid system of building ships 
met with a “determined ‘and syste 
matic opposition,” when first intro- 
duced, I should be obliged to any @ 
your readers that would inform me 
what were the professional or mecha- 
nical ar eee to it when formerly 

roposed by me. 
: Sete idea may be formed of the 
immense unnecessary loss of 
lives, and property,t since the rejec- 
tion of Mr. Kirby’s proposal in ” 


— 





* Short pieces of timber, placed dia 
nally. , 
e The greater part of the disasters and 
losses at sea may be tracéd to the tee 
rous state of naval architecture, 
defective equipment of ships afd vessels. 
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for gi¥ne ships solid bottons as high 
as Laie et from th: conside- 
ration that, Sn the Royal Nwy alone, 
upwards of 300 s.ips of warwere lost 
between the years 1793 and1814, by 
foundering and shipwreck, 

LCoLM CoOWAN 

Kirkwall; May 12, 182, 

ta 
To the Editor of the ManthlyYagazine. 
SIR, 
LLOW me to make a fey obser- 
vations on Mr. Bartlett’s emarks 
on the nutritious effects of the farina 
of potatoes, which he observes wan be 
obtained in the proportion of twnty- 
eight parts to a hundred; and tha the 
farina of potato is equal to arum, &c. 
and he recommends it to be planed 
on the Peninsula. 

In Spain they have been tried, anda 
do not succeed: they are called by the 
natives a name which in English ig 
denominated toad-gut, on account of 
their indigestible quality; and they 
never arrive to any size bigger than a 
walnut, in consequence of the dryness 
of their’ summer. Concerning the 
farina, it varies in the different sorts of 
potatoes, and the time of year when 
made ; as the spring advances, and the 
germination increases, the less farina 
is produced: a potato that would 
produce a fourth part of farina in 
or about October, would hardly pro- 
duce any at this time. The farina or 
starch has a peculiar property, I be- 
lieve, not hitherto noticed: let any 
person take a tea-spoonful of farina 
or potato starch, and the like quantity 
of wheaten starch; put them in diffe- 
rent tea-cups, and fill them up with 
boiling water, and stirring them during 
the time: they will soon perceive that 
made of wheat starch become opaque, 
and the potato-starch transparent, like 
clear jelly from isinglass; which, I 
think, proceeds from an acid, inti- 
mately combined with potato-starch, 
and which no cold water will dis- 
engage. Whether this acid has any 
deleterious property, I know not; but 
itis probable that it is the cause of 
the potato not drying in any process 
to keep them. If the jelly is kept 
about a week exposed to the air, a 
decomposition takes place, and it be- 
comes opaque, and subsides, leaving 
the water clear above. 

If, through your valuable pages, any 
correspondent will inform me what 
acid it is that causes the difference, I 
shall feel much obliged. 

J. M. 





On theDiscoverer of Steam Engines. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR 
VERY ingenious mechanic says, 
he has discovered new powers in 
water, by which he can work a steam- 
engine at one-tenth of its present ex- 
penditure ; though every feature of his 
supposed invention has been tried 
over and over again, above twenty 
years ago, and failed, from being 
upon mistaken principles. 

He says, he discovered in a steam- 
boat on the Mississippi, that steam at 
a high pressure is comparatively 
cold; and that experiments have 
been now made, which tend to ex- 
plain the cause of this phenomenon, 
I desire to tell him, that this fact was 
universally known among the scien- 
tific in London twenty-five years ago, 
and probably long before that time,* 

He tells us too, that, by throwing 
high-pressure steam into another 
boiler, we can save nine-tenths of the 
coal which this boiler would other- 
wise consume; in reply to this, I 
say, that difteen years since, myself 
and my family, put up a boiler on 
purpose to try this experiment on a 
large scale; and it totally failed, by 
consuming one-third more coal, than 
if it had been burnt under the working 
boiler in the usual way; and I have 
since seen it tried by several others, 
with equai success. He next talks 
of condensing under the pressure of 
70lbs. to the inch, when the most that 
can by any possibility be gained, by 
condensation, is 14lbs. He there- 
fore confésses a loss of 56lbs. besides 
the mistake from the fact, that ten 
times his pressure would not condense 
three atoms of steam; he also sup- 
poses that he crams the interstices 
between the particles of water, in 
his full boiler, with caloric, so full, 
he says, that steam cannot have 
room to generate, and therefore there 
is no steam until the water is in its 
passage to the cylinder ; now, I never 
knew water escape from a boiler 
but it retained its character of water; 
or steam, but it inclined to become 
water. 

I will endeavour to state my senti- 
ments upon the nature of steam, and the 
more, as it will assist to explain my 
argument : water, separated into parts, 
becomes steam; separated still further, 
it becomes gas; and the operation still 
pursued, the gas becomes divided into 

its 
* The true cause was explained in our 
ast, 
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its primeval atoms; the motions or “bility tha/an ex 


decomposing principle, occasioning 
ssteam to the pressure of 2lb. to the 
finch, appears to me to be the period 
at which water gives out the greatest 
#ensation of heat; and, as the opera- 
ion goes on, heat is less and less 
aperceptible, until the steam or gas 
i perfectly decomposed) becomes (like 
‘consumed-coal or ashes) compara. 
tively cold. If the boiler were, what 
Mr. Perkins thinks it to be, a maga- 
zine of coloric, which coloric comes 


in freely through its bottom, the water - 


offering less impediment to its pas- 
sage; how comes it to stay there in 
terrific pressure, obedient to his will, 
without: passing as quickly through 
its top or sides? Denying heat to be 
an element, and declaring steam to be 
decomposed water, I consider it 


_impossible for Mr. Perkins to get 


500lbs. pressure in his boiler, or re- 
generator, except by the decomposi- 
tion of the water in it. If the water, 
then, is decomposible in any degree 
by the operation of fire, the boiler 
must burst before the pressure is at 
one quarter what he proposes to work 
his engine at, because he has no 
room for its expansion. Again, water 
when just broken into steam is easily 
condensed, or united to water again; 
but, when broken to its clementary 
aioms, it is not in human power to 
bring it again to water in any reason- 
able or useful tinie. 

The result of similar experiments, 
tried nearly thirty years ago, is, that 
a high-pressure engine can only be 
worked, with economy, at 40ibs. to 
the inch; and a condensing one, at 
2ibs.: ten times his imagined power 
has been long since discovered, and 
obtainable with double his assumed 
economy. To regulate this enormous 
power is the only desideratum in me- 
chanics to which ingenious men are 
looking forward. 


Battersea. Ss. S. 
: a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


COMMITTEE of the Royal 
4 Society, appointed for the pur- 
pose of examining into the danger of 
explosion of the reservoir of gas, be- 
longing to the Gas-light Company, have 
come to important conclusions, which 
ought to be publicly known. 

Mr. Lukin sent a model of ‘the sea- 
soning-house which blew up in Jan. 
1812, at Woolwich ; and the committee 
considered, first, the degree of proba- 

2 


4 . 
Sey 


loston d 
means b: produced; meg h 
probable effect of an «Xplosion, jf jt 
Shonld tke place. 

They ound, thut the gasometer in 
Providerce-cowt, Westminster, has 
capacity ¢ 14,800 cubic feet; from 
which, uncer Mismanagement, it has 
been appreended that, if the £as came 
to be mixd with common air, the 
most danérous explosions might take 
place. ‘his, in the opinion of the 
committe, might arise from an agej- 
dental ‘re, communicated to the build. 
ing waiich contains the gasometer. 
The committee, therefore, recom. 
meni, that the reservoir should be 
provided with a pipe, leading to some 
plece at a proper distance, andha 
its external orifice closed by a valve, 
to let out the gas on the first alarm of 
fire, and that this and all such buildings 
should be made fire-proof. 

They also ascertained, that the 
explosion of a reservoir containing 
14,000 cubic feet, would be equal 
to ten barrels of gunpowder. In the 
explosion at Woolwich, it ap 
that seventy-three feet of a thick wall, 
twelve feet high, and which stood 
twelve feet distant, were knocked 
down, and some of the bricks thrown 
250 feet, and others forced in a dia- 
gonal direction a considerable depth 
into the ground; that an iron door 
weighing 280lbs. was projected to the 
distance of 230, and another 190 feet, 
and that several persons were killed ot 
wounded. 

The committee, therefore, recom- 
mend, that works supplying gas should 
be placed at a certain distance fromall 
other buildings ; or, if they are erected 
near houses, that the reservoirs should 
be on a smallscale, and that the reser- 
voirs should be separated by mounds, 
as is done in the government powder- 
mills, or by strong party walls, 
cient to prevent the explosion of one 
from bringing on that of any other. 

The committee also stated another 
source of danger, viz. that if the pipes 
coming into a room happen to fea 6 
if the manager of the lamps a 
neglect to turn the stop-cock after 
lamp is extinguished, the gas wou” 
ooze into the pan and mg ia 
sion a strong explosion, pa 
where the es are not lighted every 
night, for a servant might come } 
the room or church, hastily to ! Bs 
the lamps, and the mischief be sent i 
opening the door; betore the sme 
perceived. X. 16% 
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For the —— Magazine. 


NEWS FROM PARNASSUS. 
NO. XXIV. 

Poems Dramatic and Miscellaneous, by 
Henry Ne&eve; and Moore’s Fables 
for the Holy Alliance. 

@° great is the dearth of good, or 

even tolerable, poetry, in the pre- 

sent day, and so numerous the herd of 
peetasters and versifiers, ‘sleepless 
themselves to give their readers sleep,” 
with whose productions the press is 
continually teeming, that we feel a 
shyness at the idea of opening a vo- 
lume of poems, the author of which is 
unknown to us by previous reputation, 
very similar to the reluctance which 
an experience of the world is apt to 
inspire towards forming acquaintance 
with strangers. As the latter, how- 
ever, cannot be always avoided in 
passing through life, so the former is 
frequently rendered imperative upon 
us in our critical department; and, 
labouring in our vocation, we are olten 
compelled to toil through pages, which, 
when we arrive at the welcome con- 
clusion, impress us Only with the con- 
viction, that eulogium would be ridi- 
culous, and censure thrown away; 
pages of which we may justly ask with 
the ancient satirist— 

——Quis leget hec? Nemo, hercule, nemo; 

Vel duo vel nemo. 

The appearance, therefore, of a 
youthful candidate for fame, whose 
productions afford us an opportunity 
of exercising the most pleasing part 
of our duties, in bestowing upon his 
labours the tribute of well-merited 
praise, is a source of peculiar gratifi- 
cation: and such a candidate we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing the gen- 
tleman to be to whom we are indebted 
for the poems now before us. Mr. 
Neele, if we are correctly informed, 
has already been before the public; 
but the present are the first of his pro- 
ductions we have met with, and, as 
the same may possibly be the case 
with many others, we are anxious, by 
giving to his merits all the publicity 
in our power, to enable our readers to 
partake in the enjoyment which we 
Fy derived from our introduction to 

im. 

Mr. Neele’s volume, in addition to 
some miscellaneous poenis on different 
Subjects, comprises three dramatic 
pieces. The subject of the first of 
these, entitled * the Secret Bridal,” is 
the marriage of Julio count of Savona 
MontHLy Mae. No. 383. 
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with Elvira, the daughter of a peasant, 
one of his father’s vassals. The count 
deems it necessary to keep his union 
a secret, from his dread of the resent- 
ment of Matilda his mother, who, 
aware of his passion for Elvira, but 
ignorant of his marriage, imposes upon 
him a feigned tale of the object of bis 
attachment being the offspring of an 
illicit amour of Julio’s father with the 
wife of Gaspard, her reputed parent. 
The countess relies upon the idea of, 
an incestuous connexion with his sup- 
posed sister deterring her son from 
any thoughts of marriage; but the 
event is very different from what she 
had anticipated,—for Julio, goaded to 
a degree of insanity by the horror of 
his imaginary crime, kills Elvira, and, 
on his mother confessing the deceit she 
had practised, dies, reproaching the 
unnatural parent with her cruel arti- 
fice. The materials of the story, it 
will be perceived, are meagre, and are 
not, perhaps, the best that could have 
been chosen ; but the poetry is in many 
parts exquisitely beautiful, as one or _ 
two extracts will be sufficient to prove. 
Elvira, when Julio attempts to dispel 
her fears, replies— 

T'll trast 

To hope for once: I know her light-built nest 
Weathers a thousand storms, which fear or foresight 
Had vainly battled with. When the great ship 
Sinks in the ocean depths, the gentle halcyoa 


Ju sufety builds upon the reeling wave, 
And slumbers through the tempest. 


The following is Julio’s description 
of age :— 


Old age is honourable. The spirit seems 

Already on its flight to brighter worlds ; 

And that strange change which men miscall decay 
Is renovated life. The feeble voice 

With which the soul ey a to speak Its meanings, 
Is, like the skylark’s note, heard faintest whea 

Its wing soars highest; and those hoary signs, 
Those white and reverend locks, which move the 





scorn 
Of thougtitless ribalds, seem to me like suow 
Upon au Aipine summit,—ouly proving 
How near it is to heaven. 


Elvira, reflecting on Julio’s altered 
manner to her, observes— 


Tis ever so ; for on the sands of life 

Sorrow treads heavily, and leaves a print 
Time cannot wash away; while Joy trips by, 
With step so light and soft, that the next wave 


Wears his faint footfalls out. 


But we must not extend our quota- 
tions from this piece any farther. The 
other two dramas are founded on the 
well-known stories of the murder of 
David Rizzio, and the passion of 
Antiochus for Stratonice. Both of 
them are replete with poetical feeling 
and language ; and we regret that our 
own limits, as well as a sense of justice 
to the author, do not admit of our 
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giving numerous specimens of their 
merits. A few passages, however, 
taken from among many equally enti- 
tled to praise, will, we conceive, fully 
justify the opinion we have expressed. 


I tell thee, Rizzio, 
The frigid and unfeeliny thrive the best; 

And a warm heart, in this cold world, is like 

A beacon-light, wasting its feeble flame 

Upon the wintry deep that feels it not, 

And trembling with each pitiless gust that blows, 
Till its faint fire is spent. 


I spake no word— 
Inferior joys live but-by utterance, 
But rapture is born dumb. 


They little know 

Man’s heart, and the intenseness of its passions, 
Who judge from outward symbols. Lightest griefs 
Are easiest discern’d, as shallow brooks 

Show every pebble in their troubled currents, 
While deeper streams flow smooth as glass above 
Mightiest impediments, and yield no trace 

Of that which is beneath them. 

The picture of Gaspard’s wife given 
by the countess, and that of Mary by 
Rizzio, evince an intensity of fecling 
in the author for beauty, and a power 
of describing it which we never re- 
member to have seen exceeded. Per- 
haps, indeed, their poetry is superior 
even to that of the passages we have 
quoted; but we regret that their 
length precludes our transcribing 
them here. The same observation 
will apply to the delightful soliloquy 
of Antiochus. The miscellaneous 
poems, though not equal to the dramas, 
are well worthy of the author. ‘The 
song written at Dijon, and the “ Lines 
on seeing Mr. Bayley’s statue of Eve 
at the Fountain,” are particularly 
beautiful. 

From what we have said respecting 
Mr. Neele, and far more from the 
specimens that we have inserted of his 
powers, our readers will, we are per- 
suaded, think us authorized to claim 
for him a high rank among the poets 
of the day. He is, indeed, a writer of 
very superior talents, one “cui non sit 

ublica vena.” His effusions abound 
in the “warm, energetic, chaste.” 
Rich in mental resources, he is equally 
happy in the judicious manner in 
which he avails himself of them; a rich 
and vivid imagination, just and vigor- 
ous conceptions, strong and deep feel- 
ing, and a style equally correct and 
forcible, characterise his poetry 
throughout. With striking origina- 
lity of ideas, he has united a merit too 
rarely to be found in conjunctiop with 
it: we are not startled with any affect- 
ed Singularities of language or expres- 
$100; ho quaint or obsolete terms are 
obtruded upon us: but the style is 
indicative of one that has formed him- 
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self successfully upon the 
study of those writers who ado 
the brightest periods of English om 
rature. Even his faults have their 
Sag ea i o T 
origin in genius. His similes, althongh 
all of them are beautiful, appear to u: 
at times redundant, and productive of 
an excess of ornament; but this eyj. 
dently arises from a powerful and 
glowing imagination, revelling, if we 
may be allowed the expression, in the 
exuberance of its own treasures,—as 
the land willin some places be encum. 
bered with produce from the too great 
fertility of the soil. Such excesses, 
however, easily admit of retrenchment; 
the pruning-hook can readily be ap. 
plied to the too luxuriant branches; 
but how shall we obtain fruit from the 
barren fig-tree, or how supply the 
‘craving void” occasioned by impo 
tent dullness or tedious insipidity? 
We may likewise be allowed to 
observe, that we should rather have 
given the appellation of “ Dramatic 
Sketches,” to the three pieces at the 
opening of the volume, than dramas; 
the latter term being calculated, in 
our opinion, to raise an expectation 
in regard to them which, with all 
their beauties, they will hardly be 
found to realize. We fully coincide 
in the remarks made by the author, in 
his preface, on a poetical drama, not 
designed for the stage, being exempted 
from the necessity of many appendages 
which are indispensable in a piece 
intended for representation ; and he is 
perfectly correct in asserting, that 
there is a wide difference between the 
dramatic and the theatrical. But, 
while we admit that he has. done 
something more than write mere dia- 
logues, we still think that in a drama, 
whether intended to be performed, ot 
only read, there ought to be more plot 
and incident, and less abruptness lm 
the progress, than we find in the 
sketches before us. Considering, t00, 
the ability Mr. Neele has evinced In 
these dramatic attempts, of delinca- 
ting and conceiving character, We 
think that he might reasonably attempt 
a higher walk of the drama with every 
prospect of success; and we a 
view it asa matter of regret that he 
should restrict the exercise of his 
powers within a sphere more limite 
than that which they secm capable 0 
filling. " 
The volume is dedicated, with Pn 
mission, to Mrs. Joanna Baillie, ~ 
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Passions;” and we think very properly ; 
for we conceive we are not paying a 
bad compliment to that elegant au- 
thoress When we say, that there ap- 
pears in many parts of Mr. Neele’s 
yoems evidence of a kindred genius 
with that displayed in some of the 
much-admired productions that have 
proceeded from her pen. 

We here take leave of this gentle- 
man’s volume in our critical capacity ; 
2s readers, we are convinced that we 
shall often return to his pages with 
pleasure, and we beg him to accept 
our thanks, on behalf of all those who 
can feel and admire true poctry, for 
the treat his publication will afford 
them, more particularly at a period— 
‘‘ Rife with unmeaning rpyme, and maud- 

lin song.” 


Fables for the Holy Alliance. 

Another volume of poetry has made 
iis appearance from the pen of Mr. 
Tuomas Moore. A writer of such 
eminence could hardly fail to produce 
something respectable on any subject 
that he might select; and we do not 
think his present publication can be 
considered as any thing more. Ona 
topic which, from the many recent 
attempts of sovereigns to oppose the 
progress of human intellect, has be- 
come so trite, as the ridicule of legiti- 
macy and divine right, we must per- 
ceive something much beyond the 
decent mediocrity of talent that the 
** Fables for the Holy Alliance” exhibit, 
before we can feel justified in award- 
ing any meed of praise. They are, 
generally speaking, very deficient in 
point, and are principally distinguish- 
ed by an inveteracy of punning, which 
the author appears to have mistaken 
for wit. The best are—‘the Little 
Lama _of_‘Thibet,” and “Louis the 
Fourteenth’s Wig.” To the lables 
are attached “ Rhymes on the Road,” 
and some miscellaneous poems, which, 
though they do notin general add to 
Mr. Moore’s reputation, in some mea- 
sure redeem it from the injury it is 
likely to sustain from the preceding 
partsof the volume. We ought, how- 
ever, in justice to observe, that the 
stanzas from Florence, and the ‘ Lines 
to his Mother,” appear to us not to be 
exceeded by any thing we have seen 
from this writer. 

Perhaps we cannot present our 
readers with a more interesting ex- 
tract from Mr. Moore's volume, than 
the following passage in the lines writ- 
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ten when about to peruse Lord Byron's 
autograph Memoirs :— 


Eventful volume! whatsoe’er the chan 


f scene and clime,—th’ adventures bold and 
strange,— 

The tiefs,—the frailties, but too frankly told,— 
lhe loves, the feuds, thy pages may untold 
If Truth with half so prompt a hand unlocks 
His virtues as his failings, we shall find 
The record there of frieudships, held like rocks, 
And enmities, like sun-touch’d snows, resign’d,— 
Uf fealty cherisu’d without change or chill 
In those who serv’d him young, and serve him still, 
Of gen’rous aid, giv’n with that noiseless art 
Which wakes not pride to many a wounded heart, 


——- 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


FACILITY of ARTICULATING’ what are 
deemed HARSH SOUNDS in the WELSM 
ALPHABET. 

( Translated from the ¥elsh.) 
BELIEVE that there are but two 
sounds pertaining to the Welsh 

Janguage that are not to be found in 

the English, namely, ch and ll. The 

ch is to be found in the Greek, He- 
brew, and all the ancient languages ; 
but as for our pronunciation of the 

ll, I am not aware that it is used in 

any language except the Welsh, 

Many of the English, and some of the 

tribe of Die Shin Davys,* assert that 

the above sounds are unnatural and 
dificult, enough to rend onc’s jaws 
asunder in articulating them. 

I allow, sir, that every unusual 
sound is difficult and troublesome to 
adults. It is too much for a French- 
man, after he has advanced to man- 
hood, to learn the sound of th, accor- 
ding to the English manner, in this 
and that ; and no Englishman can ever 
learn to pronounce the French as the 
natives of France do. Although the 
language of Scotland is English, with 
some difference, yet a good education 
can never teach a Scotchman to pro- 
nounce as an Englishman does; be- 
fore even the renowned, erudite, and 
eloquent Dr. Chalmers can speak for 
two minutes, his English auditors will 
have sufficient grounds to say, ‘* He is 
a Scotchman.” Andin the same man- 
ner, sir, as to every sound, not ac- 
quired by us in our youth, the only 
time of acquiring true articulation. 
Nevertheless, this does not prove the 
natural difficulty of one or the other 
of those sounds. If it be difficult toa 
Frenchman to pronounce that, it is as 
easy as breathing to an Englishman ; 
and, although the latter cannot pro- 





* Persons who, being born in Wales, 
oppose the cultivation of the Welsh lan- 


guage.— Translatur. 
nounce 
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nounoce ehwi (you), and llaw (hand), 
this does not argue any real harshness 
in the sounds. Thuse sounds are no 
less natural to a Welshman than that 
is to his English neighbour. Shibbo- 
leth was as easy to the Gileadites as 

Sibboleth was to the Ephraimites. 
Further, sir, I can prove, to the 
satisfaction of every thinking person, 
that there are two sounds in the Eng- 
lish language harsher in themselves, 
and much more difficult to be pro- 
nounced, than cA or ll, The ch was 
expelled from the alphabet by the 
English (for it was in the Saxon), on 
account of its harshness; yct they have 
retained others that are harder to be 
pronounced, namely, r ands. I have 
seen many children, from four to nine 
years of age, that could not possibly 
pronounce those letters, although ac- 
customed to them since their birth. 
One can pronounce 7, but instead 
of s he says eth; another sounds s 
properly, but it will be vain to expect 
anything but al from him in lieu 
of r. I have seen some that could 
sound neither 7 nor s; and some per- 
sons have spent their whole lives with- 
out being able to pronounce either of 
those, notwithstanding they had heard 
them a hundred times every day of 
their lives. But I never have scen 
or heard of a child, nor an adult, 
brought up amongst the Welsh, whe- 
ther the parents were English or 
Welsh, who could not pronounce ch 
and //. Anindubitable proof this, sir, 
that those sounds are much easier 
than the two above-mentioned ones in 
the English language; yes, as easy as 
apy sound ever heard, as all that hear 
them in their youth are able to pro- 

nounce them correctly, 
~ ~ a * a * 
Tevan Dov o Lan Tawy,® 
Swansea ; Nov. 25, 1822. 
— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
STONYHURST COLLEGE. 

TONYHURST lies midway in 
Lancashire, and within three 
miles of Whalley, a village, with mar- 
kets, on the River Ribble, above Pres- 
ton. The towers and half-court, yet 
Standing strong and nobly, by which 
the visitor enters, were built in the 
sixth century, after a design of Inigo 
Jones, in what may be called Eliza- 
beth’s style, by a baronet, then eagerly 
determined to leave his heir a mansion 





* Vide Seren Gomer, for Oct. 1822, 
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worthy of the property that widel 

y 
spreads around. But too soon and 
painfully was he diverted from earth! 
hope and ambitious views by the sud 
den death of his only child, a fine boy 
in his twelfth year, who was poison.4 
by yew-berries, eaten as he played in 
the dark groves of the garden, With 
the event ceased all prosecution of a 
work which promised, in every detajj 
of style, to be a very high honour tg 
the country in which it was to be ele. 
vated, and the age in_ which it was 
modelled. The mansion, gardens, and 
park, were on a large scale, finely de. 
signed, and ornamentally executed, 
The property next, I believe, devolved 
toa Duchess of Dorset; and from her 
to the late Mr. Weld, of Lulworth 
Castle, Weymouth. 

Driven by the ravages of a fire, 
which reduced a large establishment 
to ashes, from St. Omer’s, and after. 
wards, by the urgent dangers of war 
and the proscriptions of the French 
revolution, from L'ege,—an association 
of English Catholic clergymen, mis. 
called Jesuits, sought safety, and a 
peaceful prosecution of their charita- 
ble life, in this country: I say mis- 
called Jesuits, because the men then- 
selves do not profess the character; 
for, although the Pope restored the 
order, the bull issued for the purpose 
contains a provision, that the re-orga- 
nization shall only take place with the 
particular assent of the government of 
the country in which the settlement ts 
intended. In Britain, itis superfluous 
to observe, no ministerial patronage 
is to be expected for such an object. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether 
any thing less than a parliamentary 
act, or, at least, a special proclama- 
tion, could revive the order amongst 
us, according to the sense of the bull; 
and the hope of such a measure !s 
absurd. However, therefore, the 
priests of Stonyhurst may in their pri- 
vate association emulate the religious 
exercises of the order, still they cam 
not publicly discharge any active de- 
votion peculiar to its prescriptions; 
and it is well known, that personally 
the members have been idly subjected 
to much restraint in this respect. 

It was under that parliamentary : 
of the late king, which gave a eer 
father legal permission to educate “ 
Catholic child, that this body of pres 
became domesticated in Britain; 
there yet live some aged fugitives ak 
Continental terrors, who daily ae 
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the time with a prayer of acknowledg- 
ment for the tardy justice of their na- 
tive country. The little band being 
poor, and utterly destitute of all 
means, Mr. Weid presented them 
with Stonyhurst, and 1500 adjoining 
acres, at a yearly rent of 301. the acre, 
for an establishment of Catholic edu- 
cation. His own sons he confided to 
their care: many others fullowed so 
great an example; and the manage- 
ment of the farm allows the associa- 
tion to receive and cluthe boarders 
for 504. annually. ‘The musical, dan- 
cing, and painting, masters’ charges 
are moderate. The additions made to 
the house are large and convenient, 
and, all together, the visitor inspects an 
establishment in every respect good, 
in many perfect. 

At Stonyhurst the number of boys 
has varied from 2U0 to 250; and thie 
ecclesiastics, whether actually ordain- 
ed or intended, number about fiity. 
The former are divided, according to 
their proficiency, into six schools, 
from which there is yearly a gradual 
ascent: abecedarians beginthe course, 
and learn I’rench grammar and fables, 
begin Latin grammar, read a little 
Florus, and  essay-compvosition in 
French and English. At the close of 
the year these boys ascend to the next 
room, still under the tuition of the 
same master, and become figurations. 
Their studies include Cornelius, the 
first part of Murray’s French Reader, 
Greck grammar, and a few of Esop’s 
Fables, and begin to write Latin. ‘The 
third year’s school is called Grammar; 
Cesar, Sallust, the remaining Greck 
fables, Telemachus, are the classics 
read, when Greek composition coin- 
mences. The next step is termed 
Syntax, because in the former style 
grammar and prosody were largely 
and in a philosophical view studied 
during it; but the grammar, an ab- 
Struse and tedious compilation, be- 
came disused: the prosody is indis- 
pensable. Cicero de Senectute et de 
Amicitia, Livy, Xenophon’s Cyrus, 
and another division of the I'rench 
Reader, constitute the year’s task. 
Next are the poets: Homer, Virgil, 
and Ovid’s Epistles from Pontus, in- 
troduce them to the beauties of the 
art; they versify in the elegiac and 
heroic measures of the three lan- 
guages, English, Latin, and Greek. 
In the last year our students’ name is 
Rhetoricians : Demosthenes’, Cicero’s, 
end Bossuet’s, Orations, Sophocles and 
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Horace, engare their labours: their 
themes are odes and ora’ions ; and the 
course of humanities is concluded uve 
der one and the same master,—a ma- 
terial advantage: the obstacles to a 
pupil's proficiency, until a teciprocal 
tact is familiar between him and his 
teacher, are ever great, and often in- 
calculable. 

The system of education observed 
by the order of Jesus is in itself a 
pian of excetlence, perhaps the best 
that has been sketched, certainly the 
best that has been practised ; but it is 
the method and perseverance, the con- 
stantcye and preventive hand, that 
strengthens so efficaciously their in- 
struction, and preserves so much mo- 
rality in the boy. Indeed indifferent 
ability, with so guardian an inten- 
dance, would suflice to produce a 
scholar and a man of steady actions, 
In education it is not so much the 
means and the end as the way and the 
end, that one should contemplate. 
The administration of the establish- 
ment is peculiar. ‘The masters only 
sec their boys in school; beyond the 
communication of knowledge their 
province does not extend. At play 
and during study, to the dormitory 
and to the chapel, the attendance of 
one of three prefects is unremitting. 
The master and the prefect notice and 
award penance for any disorder and 
deficiency during their respective su- 
perintendance ; but it is the part of the 
prefect only to administer it, and it is 
not even usual for the same prefect to 
award punishment and administer it: 
the culprit is generally sent to solicit 
his penal due from another’s hand. 
Idleness or noise are occasionally pu- 
nished by an hour’s study during atime 
of recreation. Chat during study,and 
ignorance in school, are feruled: this 
ferule is rather a severe instrument, 
made of soleing-leather by the cobler, 
to slap the palm of the hand ; the num- 
ber of slaps never exceeds nine on 
each hand. For insolence to a supe- 
rior, or indecency during prayers, they 
are publicly set on their knecs during 
dinncr in the refectory. For any 
greater offence or high excess of those 
mentioned, there lies in the first pre- 
fect’s room an instrument vulgarly call- 
ed cat-o’-nine-tails. The culprit, as in 
other cases, is sent to rap at the door: 
‘Come in,” sounds a deep voice; a 
trembling hand withdraws the bolt, 
and, in a feeble voice, the r fellow 
says, “1’m sent for a discipline, a 
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*P’m sorry for it, Harry, very sorry, 
indeed ; did not expect to see you on 
such anerrand. Take off your coat 
and waistcoat, Harry, and Iet down 
your braces: there, kneel down on my 
oratory ;’ and smack sound the cords 
twenty-five times on Harry’s  shoul- 
ders. Such resignation is decisively 
an inference of a general sense of fair- 
ness and justice ; and I was very glad 
to learn, from a scholar of five years’ 
standing, that he only remembered one 
instance of resistance during his time. 

At half past five the rattle springs 
rounds the dormitory ; and at six each 
one has washed, and all are moving to 
the chapel. Morning prayers and a 
Ivsson are there read: mass is heard; 
and from a quarter before seven to a 


quarter before eight is an hour of 


morning study. Then there is as much 
bread-and-milk for breakfast as each 
one may desire; after which they all 
divide to their schools. ‘The day’s 
task and theme are heard, and the 
morrow’s propounded by the master, 
ntil half past ten, when all congregate 
again in the study under the writing- 
master. A quarter of an hour is 
lowed to wash; and at half past ele- 
ven dinner is ready. On Sunday it is 
ef roast beef; Monday, veal; Tuesday, 
boiled mutton; Wednesday, boiled 
beef; Thursday, roast mutton; F'ri- 
day, rice-milk, fish, and some sweet 
pie; Saturday, pease-soup, eggs, and 
some sweet pudding: bread, cheese, 
and butter, are daily allowed. An 
hour ait a half’s play follows ; and it 
is joyous to note the rush and hear the 
wild cry with which the throng sweeps 
down the stairs, and leaps to the 
ground. ‘The previous mern had 
passed in gloom severe and silence, 
one whispering word of the present 
sport was punishable, and now they 
bound in freedom. The simple plea- 
sures of that time are indescribabie. 
From half past one to half past two is 
the hour of noon study, next to schools 
again, and mathematics, until half past 
four, when comes recreation, during 
which a kind of lunch or draught of 
beer is at every one’s command. A 
quarter of an hour’s visit to the chapel 
beads to an hour's evening study, and 
ialf past six is the time for supper, of 
bread, mitk, putatoes, butter, and 
cheese. An hour's play is enjoyed 
aiter it: night prayers and lesson en- 
gage half an hour; and every boy is 
quiet a-bed by half past cight. 
An examination ot cach class, rather 
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u 
by the prefect of studies ; to a 


post gives the first literary authority j 


publicly conducted, is made 


the household ; and three distinctions 
during a school, conferred by his re 
port, entitles the emulous student to an 
honorary reward at the close of the 
year. Concurrent with the €xamina- 
tions, there is also a rivalry of com 
sition,—the comparative excellence of 
which, in the aggregate themes of the 
four languages, gives precedency of 
scats in school, study, &c. order of 
procession, first service at table, be. 
sides a claim to a day’s extraordinary 
recreation and entertainment at the 
year’s end. A pagticular day is quar. 
terly set aside for an account of these 
trials: the report is preceded by reci- 
tations, classical explanations of fa 
vorite authors, by one of the three 
highest classes, which support the ho- 
nours of such days in turn; and all is 
enlivened by music. But in Angust 
comes the grand academical exhibi- 
tion, forthe adjustinent of the year’s 
successes, and the distribution of its 
rewards. Every school contributes to 
the classical display, and puts in its 
claim to consideration for Grecian, 
Latin, or English, poetry, oration or 
disquisition ; then the first of each class 
receives a large, and the thrice distin- 
guished a smaller, silver medal. This 
looks, indeed, a day of innocent pride 
and enviable joy. The long vacation 
commences on the morrow ; the year's 
labours are well closed ; the parents of 
the students, and friends of the esta- 
blishment, are assembled, with many a 
reverend gentleman of the established 
church, “so hard in examination, 
sometimes a baronet, and at times 4 
lord, beside the president. Thus 1s 
the amphitheatre filled, and the scene 
is a good one. Hope, doubt, and 
anxiety, flush many a face; for, uo 
the name is pronounced from the pre- 
fect’s long book, no one knows for 
whose neck the red ribbon dances from 
the morocco ease that clasps each § - 
ver honour. Oh, this bappimess: 
pardonable, all ingenuous pride. 
after that hour some will depart, never 
again to behold the walls that so long 
confined them, unrepentingly, for 
struction; and, ah! haply never agai 
to hear the voices that for years sou 4 
ed but for pleasure; told only trat 
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Oh, youth! fresh green youth, 
lovely art thou to see and to 
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plate! Green youth, not that strang 
growth whieh grappies with manhoed, 
and presumes on strength and. prime ; 
but early, careless, confiding, youth, 
how does every day that distances us 
from thee fix deeper and dearer on the 
memory traces of thy happiness! Then 
we neither looked forward or back- 
ward, wished or wanted change; fear 
was a moment’s phantom, a nightmare 
in a dream; and doubt a fairy, curious 
in its starts. When the present is 
happiest, not because it is better than 
the past, or so good as to give no rea- 
son the future may net be more joy- 
ous; but the present is best, because 
it is the present. 

To conclude this paper without an 
acknowledgment for the open civility 
and hospitable kindness with which 
the visitor is received and entertained 
at Stonyburst, were indeed an unge- 
nerous omission. ‘These priests are 
very little known, and greatly misre- 
presented: reserve and equivocation, 
—to the shame of the country and the 
age,—have by some been identified 
with the order to which they are sup- 
posed to be attached; yet no one can 
see them, and retain so scandalous an 
impression. Their frank politeness 


Sets aside a wing of the house exclu- 


sively for the entertainment of stran- 
gers; and it is common enough for a 
curious gentleman, travelling the road, 
to ring the bell, beg to see the esta- 
blishment, and meet with their best 
treatment and the amplest satisfaction. 
It is their pleasure to show and ex- 
plain every thing: they seem conscious 
that they undeceive, and they are justly 
prond of it. The boys in school, and 
the boys at play,—the boys at dinner, 
and the boys in chapel,—he is invited 
to judge every part and occupation. 
To me the visit was-an agreeable one. 
The refectory is a noble hall; the 
study, and the room for philosophical 
experiments, are large, and the latter 
very well furnished. The library is 
rather small and new, and the cabinet 
of natural curiosities is not rich; but 
the extensive dormitory, with its dis- 
tinctly partitioned bed for each boy, 
and its whole arrangement, is a pattern 
of cleanliness and convenience. ‘ 
i 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

T is sufficiently known by the well- 

informed, that the Danish finances 

are always under the sp» cial protec- 


The Danish Loan. 
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tion of the.cLltren of Isracl. Thas 
have these disinterested descendants of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, taken care 
that the inhabitants of Denmark, for 
the next forty years, shall follow the 
injunction of Holy Writ, “In the 
sweat of thy brow shall thou eat thy 
bread.” Vor if those states, whose 
only resource is agriculture, with corn- 
prices yearly falling, have an increased 
yearly expenditure of two millions 
mark banco for interest, and 800,000 
m. b. annual reduction of the debt, du- 
ring twenty-five years, it is more than 
the famous Danish financier, Schmidt 
Phiseldeck, would be able to conceive 
possible ; and, at all events, will cost 
the sweat of the cultivator of the soil. 

The facility with which the finan- 
ciers of the present day negociate 
national loans is a serious misfortune 
for the present generation, but a still 
greater for the succeeding: for on the 
latter the greater burden is aecumu- 
lated, however great the former feel 
the pressure. From the complete re- 
volution in the disposition and state 
of the commerce of the world, Europe 
will year after year draw a smaller 
quantity of the precious metals from 
South America; because inereasing 
industry, the result of independence, 
will require them for internal circula- 
tion; and those countries will strive 
at buying our manufactures with their 
own productions improved by art. 
The natural consequence will be, that 
the value of the metals will rise yearly, 
and at length obtain the proportion to 
things which they had before the dis- 
covery of America. Consequently an 
European nation, without other re- 
sources than its agricultural produce, 
and no other riches than the value of 
this produce in the precious metals, 
pledging itself for the payment of a 
fixed quantity of these metals, will 
each year find it more burdensome ; 
and many nativns will, at length, be 
entirely unable to discharge such 
obligations. 

It would, therefore, never be possi- 
ble, with such inevitable resu!ts, to 
obtain a loan, were it not that the im- 
mediate profits attending it mislead 
the wisest, or tempt them to try the 
desperate risk. The first adventurers 
draw themselves regularly out of the 
scrape, and then repose on their lau- 
rels; having disposed of the shares to 
the public, who seldom examine, but 
let themselves be deceived by the high- 
sounding names of the oa 
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This hypothesis will be proved by the 
following statement of the gain on the 
eboveloan. Messrs. B. A.Goldschmidt 
and Co. and I’. A. Haldimand and 
Sons, in London, have contracted with 
the Danish government to furaish 70. 
ready money for each 100/. stock or 
bond, bearing an interest of 5 per 
cent. so that Denmark pays 7} per 
cent. for the cash really received. 
Now the above-mentioned unthinking 
public, carried away by the increasing 
rage for investments in public funds, 
and considering an interest of 6} per 
cent. as something very advantageous, 
entrained by the great monied names 
of the contractors, bought these sccu- 
rities at 78/. to 80/. per cent.; and the 
said contractors for the loan,—viz. 
Hambro and Son in Copenhagen, B. 
A. Goldschmidt ‘and Co. and F. A. 
Haldimand and Sons, in London,— 
gain immediately more than three mil- 
hons marks banco. 

Now, whether the purchasers of 
these funds at 80/. will finally be the 
gainers, is another question. At all 
events, I doubt whether they know that 
the Danish national debt during the 
late war increased from 34 millions of 
dollurs (in 1806) to 126 millions (in 
1817); that the security for this loan 
on the revenues of the West India 
Islands, and of the Sound Dues, does 
not even furnish the interest, much 
less a security for the capital. The 
clear yearly revenues of the West In- 
dia Islands are 750,000 marks banco, 
and of the *Sound Dues circa 1,000,000 
marks banco; and, as to the further se- 
curity of mortgages on the West India 
plantations, these are long since con- 
sidcred as a lost debt by the Danish 
government, 

Notwithstanding all this, the short- 
sightedness of capitalists, and, what is 
worse, that of the merchants, in specu- 
lating in government securitics, is so 
prevalent, that the most intangible, 
worthless pledges,—if offered under 
the protection of a rich name,—form a 
sufficient excuse for withdrawing ca- 
pital from trade, and sacrificing it at 
the faro bank of government funds. 
Thus, according to the tem; er of the 
times, the possibility, however impro- 
bable, of becoming suddenly rich, by 
an easy conveyance of capital, is the 


temptation held out to the adventurous 
speculator. 





* Have already fallen short in 1892 
near half a million, 
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Here is the real cause for ¢ 
of stagnation in trade. It Would ¢ 
me too far to go into the detail 2 
proof of my assertion. It is Clear that 
capital is the sinew of commerce: ~ 
the latter cannot thrive when the fo 
mer is withdrawn. In lieu of “a 
chasing merchandize at favourable 
Opportunities, millions are locked y 
in government securities, and, sad tg 
say, employed in privileged usury, 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


ELUCIDATIONS of PORTIONS of ENGLISy 
HISTORY, improperly REPRESENTED 
in our GENERAL HISTORIES. 

History of the Invasion of England by 
the Normans in the Eleventh Century, 
and the Consequences of that Invasion 
down to the Thirteenth. 


(Continued from page 395.) 


NHE Pope sent his own 
pallium to Lanfrane, in 
token of investiture ; and loaded him 
with flattering messages. ‘I long for 
you, (said he,) and console myself for 
your absence only by reflecting on the 
happy fruits which England is about 
to reap at your hands.”* Thus were 
the odious operations of the Conquest 
clothed in the distance in an agree- 
able dress. Lanfranc’s mission ‘to 
England,—his special and avowed 
mission,—was, to employ religion im 
enslaving the English; and, as an old 
historian expresses it, to stifle the con- 
quered people in the embraces of 
royalty and the priesthood.t Lanfranc, 
no less able than William, foliowed, 
in his political sphere of action, a live 
of conduct exactly resembling that 
pursued by the Conqueror: like him, 
he was in the first place careful to 
attribute to himself, under a plausible 
title, a universal, and seemingly law- 
ful, authority. ‘Nhe church of Canter 
bury or of Kent, at the head of er 
he had been piaced by the choice 6 
the Normans and the Pope,} Was, "r 
has been secn in the former parto 
this article, the first church founded 
by the missionaries from Rome 
amongst the Saxon Pagans. yr 
this priority had arisen the idea 
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* Consolationem sumimus. (Opera Lat 
franci, 357.) eat 

t Diem regnum et sacerdotium — 
trum detrimentum mutuos ane 
amplexus. (Gerv. Canthar. 1502. 

t O Normanni prelatus. (Ord. Vit 
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sort of hierarchical primacy; but this 
notion had not been the foundation of 
any real supremacy in the church of 
Kent, or its dignitaries. The metro- 
politan® see of York had remained 
equal in power to the other, and the 
two had conjointly exercised the high 
snperintendance over the bishoprics 
of England. But the chosen of the 
Normans calle:! up ancient recollec- 
tions, and brought forward some am- 
biguous acts of Pope Gregory (sur- 
named the Great ), in order to reduce 
this double authority to unity, and 
constitute himself primate or sovereign 
archbishop of all England,t which, 
say the historians of the age, was a 
thing quite novel,—a thing unheard of 
before the rule of the Normans.t 
1072.—A great council of the Nor- 
man chiefs was held, in which Lanfranc 
laid it down, as the basis of his preten- 
sions to the primacy, that “the law 
ought to flow from that source whence 
the faith had flowed; and that, as the 
Ss of Kent was subject to Rome 
ecause it had received Christianity 
from her, the province of York ought 
for the same reason to be subject to 
that of Kent.”§ This. metaphysical 
argument was calculated to deceive 
the world; it was, indeed, the simple 
argument of respect for previous au- 
thority. The real motives, of which 
no one was ignorant, were, however, 
avowed only in confidence, and in pri- 
vate interviews. In these Lanfranc 
told King William that one sole primate 
was necessary for the preservation of 
the loyalty of the ||jconquered ; and that 
it was above all things requisite that 
the church of the north,—of the county 
of rebellion,—should be subject to 
that of the south,—the land of loyalty ; 
and that there ought not to be in York 
abishop enjoying the right of anoint- 
ing a king of the English, lest, either 
willingly or by force, he might lend his 
ministry to the consecration of some 





* Duo metropolitani, potestate, digni- 
tate, et officio, pares. (Th. Stubbs. 1706.) 

_t Iste est Lanfraucus, qui primus om- 
nium, &c. (Ib.) 

> Nova res, et a tempore quo in Anglia 
Normanni regnare caperuaut, inaudita. 
(Eadmer, 3.) 

§ Sicut Cantia subjicitur Rome, ita 
— subjicitar Cantiz. (Will.Malms. 

| Ad regni integritatem et firmitatem. 
(Tho, Stubbs, 1706.) ° 
MontuHLy Mac. No. 383. 
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Saxon chief, or some Dane elected by 
the Saxons in revoit.* 

Thomas, the Norman archbishop of 
York, whose personal independence 
this measure went to destroy, testified 
so little devotion to the cause of the Con- 
quest, as to undertake to oppose this 
new institution.+ He called upon his 
colleague Lanfranc to bring forward 
authentic acts in support of his pre- 
tensions. “It is weil known (replied 
Lanfranc,) that all the privileges of 
my church were destroyed by fire and 
pillage.”{) Such was his ostensible 
answer; but Thomas was warned in 
private, that if, for the peace and 
union of the kingdom,§ he did not con- 
sent to acknowledge himself subject 
to his brother of Canterbury, he and 
all his relatives would be banished 
from England.|| Thomas desisted ; 
and «did his duty as a faithful son of the 
Conquest.¢ He resigned into the 
hands of Lanfranc all the power exer- 
cised by his predecessors south of the 
Humber, and retained nothing of their 
ancient possessions but the vain title 
of archbishop ; for Lanfranc, under the 
name of primate, united all powers in 
his own person. In the language of 
the conquerors, he became the father of 
all churches ;** in that of the conquer- 
ed, all churches fell under his yoke, and 
became tributary to him.tt He drove 
away whomsoever he pleased ; and in 
their places put Normans, F’renchmen, 
Lorrainese, men of all countries, of 
whatever origin,{{ provided it was not 
English ; for it must be remarked, that 
the measure which dispossessed the 
body of the prelates of England, was 
aimed only at’those who were English- 

men 


* Unus ab Ebvracensi archiepiscopo et 
ab indigenis illius provinciw rex crearetur, 
(Tho. Stubbs, 1706.) 

+ Palam murmuravit. (Wilkins, $26.) 

¢ Jura combustione atque abolitione 
cuam ecclesia vestra perpessa est, sant 
absumpta. (Lanfranci Opera, 301.) 

§ Propter unitatem et pacem regnL 
(Th. Stubbs, 1706.) ‘ 

|| Sui saorumque expulsionem de Anglia. 

Ib.) 
{ Succnbuit rationibus Thomas. (An- 
glia Sacra, 253.) 

** Feclesiarum pater. (Lanfranci Ope- 
ra, 506.) 

¢¢ Omnes Anglia subjagavit ecclesias, 
nostram tributariam sibi fecit. (Gerv. 
Cant. 1333.) 

tt De ncalll alid natione qua sab 
ceelo est. (In a 
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men by birth, and that the naturalized 
foreigners preserved their functions. 
Among these were Hermann and 
Guis,* both natives of Lorraine, 
bishops of Wells and Sherborne. 
From that time the bishoprics and 
abbeys of England were employed as 
the wealth of the rich, the liberties of 
the poor, and the beauty of the wo- 
men, had been,—to pay off the debts 
of the Conquest. One Remi, of Fes- 
camp,t for sixty boats which he had 
furnished to the Conqueror, received 
the bishopric of Dorchester, and after- 
wards that of Lincoln. This man and 
the other pontiffs, who had crossed the 
seas as a sort of corps of reserve, to 
put the finishing stroke to the invasion, 
and accomplish what the soldiers had 
not been able, or had not dared, to 
perform, drove away the whole body 
of the monks who, according to a cus- 
tom peculiar to England, lived on the 
lands of the episcopal churches :{ for 
this they were thanked by King Wil- 
liam, who thought that the monks of 
English origin could not but bear him 
ill-will. A crowd of adventurers from 
Gaul came to pounce upon the prela- 
cies, the abbeys, the archdeaconries, 
and deaneries, of England, like birds 
of prey attracted to a field of battle 
by the smell of blood. Most of these 
men exhibited in their new vocation 
the most shameless immorality. Wil- 
liam bishop of Hereford was killed by 
the hand of a woman to whom he 
offered violence.|| Others made them- 
selves famous by their extraordinary 
gluttony.¢ Robert of . Limoges,** 
bishop of Lichfield, plundered the mo- 
nastery of Coventry; he took the 
horses and furniture belonging to the 
monks who inhabited it, entered the 
dormitory by force, and broke open 
their coffers;++ pulled down their 
buildings, and used the materials in 
erecting a house for himself, the furni- 
ture of which was paid for by melting 


* Giso. 

t Remigius Fiscannensis est. (Ead- 
mer, 7.) 

t Monachos eliminare moliti sunt, 
(Eadmer, 10.) 

§ Sibi semper mala imprecantium. (In- 
gulf. 913.) 

|| Henricus Knighton, 2348.) 

¥ Lautitiarum appetentissimus, non- 
nulla infamia respersus. ( Will. Malms.377.) 

** Robertus de Limozi. 

t+ Dormitorium per vim intravisti,arcas 
eorum fregisti, equos cepisti, domos de- 
struisti. (Lanfranci Opera, 31.) 








[July ), 
that had de- 


Same Robert 


decr 
which the monks were forbidder bd 


down the silver ornaments 
corated the church.* This 
of Limoges published a 


use of nourishing food and j . 
books ; for fear, says the historian ee 
abundant rations and liberal readin 
would make their bodies too stro 
and their minds too daring, against 
their new bishop.t 
Nearly all the Norman bishops, dis. 
daining to live in the ancient Capitals 
of the dioceses,—which were mostly 
small towns,t — removed to places 
where there were either good lands to 
be taken, or a large population to be 
plundered. Thus it was that Covep. 
try, Lincoln, Chichester, Sherborne, 
and Thetford, became episcopal 
towns.§ In general, the thirst of gain 
was seen to rage yet more fiercely in 
the priests than in the soldiers of the 
invasion. The English benefices be. 
came the pay of flatterers and 
cowards,|| who, intruded§ into them 
in contempt of religion and even of the 
laws of the Roman church, (careless 
about self-contradiction,) exercised a 
base and ignoble tyranny, more dis- 
gusting than the brutality of the armed 
force. The Norman abbots wielded 
also the weapons of violence; but it 
was against unarmed monks. More 
than one convent was the scene of 
military executions. In that governed 
by one Turauld or Torauld, of Fes- 
camp, it was the abbot’s custom to cry 
out, “A moi, mes hommes d’armes, 
(Come hither, my men at arms,) 
whenever the monks resisted bim in 
any point of ecclesiastical discipline.” 
His warlike exploits made him so fa- 
mous, that the Conqueror himself felt 
obliged to punish him; and, as a sort 
of whimsical chastisement, sent bim to 
govern the convent of Peterborough, 
in the county of Northampton, a post 


rendered dangerous by its vicinity i 


* De und trabe crevit 500 marcos at 
enti. (Anglia Sacra, 455.) * 
: t Non nisi triviali litteratu @ pore 
informari, ne delicte aut littere reddereD 
monachos contra episcopum elatos. ( 
Knighton, 2352. Yer 

t Ne in basse civitate nomen Episcop! 
vilesceret. (Notes to Eadmer, 25.) 

§ Wilkins’ Concilia, i. 73. p. 

| Curiales nimis et aulici. (Matt. 
ris, 47.) : 

§] Intrudebantur. ; a * 

** Turaldus quidem Fiscanniensis " 
nachus. ( Will. Malms. 372.) 
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the great Saxon camp, but well suited, 
said William, to an abbot who was so 
good a soldier.* The Saxon monks, 
though delivered out of the hands of 
this redoubtable chief, suffered no less 
from his successor, one Guerin de 
Lire,t who, according to the ancient 
account, took the last crown from their 
purses that he might get himself a 
name amongst those who had lately seen 
him poor.{ This Guérin ordered the 
bodies of his predecessors of the Eng- 
lish race of abbots to be disinterred, 
and, gathering their bones together, 
lad them buried in one heap without 
the gates.§ 

While things such as these were 
doing in England, rumour was pub- 
lishing abroad, by the pens of clerks, 
hired, or wishing to be so, that William 
the mighty, the victorious, the pious, 
was civilising that hitherto barbarous 
country, and reviving Christianity, 
which had until then been much neg- 
lected.|| The voice of truth, however, 
was not entirely stifled: the cries of 
the oppressed were heard even at 
Rome; and in that Roman court, 
which the historians of those times 
charge with being so venal, there were 
still to be found a few conscientious 
men who denounced the revolution 
effected in England as odious, infa- 
mous, and contrary to the laws of the 
church.§ 

The degradation of the Saxon, and 
the intrusion of the Norman, bishops 
were strongly blamed; but the death 
of Alexander, and the «ccession (un- 
der the name of Gregory VII.) of that 
Hildebrand who, according to his own 
words, had once deserved to be brand- 
ed with infamy,** for advocating the 
cause of the English against the in- 
vader, reduced the accusers of the new 
church of England-almost te-silence. 
Its canonical legitimacy was no longer 


called in question ; and two individuals 


only, Thomas archbishop of York, and 
Henry bishop of Lincoln, were cited 
before the court of Rome; the former 








* Ibi virtutem et militionem suam ex- 
periatur. (Will. Malms. 372.) 

t Warinus de Lyra. 

-$ Apud eos qui eum olim panperem vi- 
dissent. (Anglia Sacra, ii. 41.) 

§ Conglobata ut acervum ruderum. ( Ib.) 

|| Barbaros mitigavit mores, cultumque 
Christiane religionis, qui modicus erat, 
ampliavit. (Scriptores Francie, xi. 162.) 

¢ Wilkins’ Concilia, 3¢6. 

** Pene infamiam perpessus. (Fpist. 
Hildebrandi.) 
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because he was ihe son of a priest, the 
latter because he had paid a sum of 
money for his episcopal dignity.* 
Lanfranc set out with them; all three 
being provided, say the chronicles, 
with presents for the Pope and the 
greedy Romanus.t Their first care was 
to make a liberal distribution of the 
riches of England, and gain themselves 
a great reputation for munilicence and 
talent among the good people of La- 
tium.{ When they came to business, 
every thing having been settled before- 
hand, all that remained was a vain 
pompous scene, in which the Normans 
returned to the Pope the ring and pas- 
toral crosier ; and Lanfranc pleaded 
for them, and proved that they were 
very useful to the new king in the new 
arrangement of his hingdom.§ ‘ Well, 
(said the Pope to Lanfranc,) decide as 
thou shalt think best, for thou art the 
father of that country:|| I place both 
the crosiers at thy disposal.”” Lanfrane 
took them, and gave them back to 
Henry and Thomas; then, having re- 
ceived Gregory’s confirmation of his 
own title as sovereign pontiff of Eng- 
land, he and his companions took their 
departure. 

Thus the churches of England conti- 
nued, without any obstacle, and with 
the sanction of the Roman church, to 
be recruited from all nations. The 
priest of foreign birth recited French 
homilies in the Saxon temples ; and, 
when, either through surprise or 
through terror, they were listened to 
with patience, grew proud of the effi- 
cacy of his words, which, he would 
say, insinuated themselves as by mira- 
cle into the ears of the barbarians. 
A sort of shame at having nothing but 
these ridiculous farces to offer to the 
view of the Christian world, impelled 
William to seek out some one of those 
men whom the austerity of their lives 
had elevated in the opinion of the age. 
Such was Guimand,** a monk of the 

convent 

* Primus presbyteri filins erat, secundus 
episcopatum pactus est, (H. Knighton, 
2548.) 

t Cupidis Romanis, (Ord. Vit. 548.) 

t Mirabiles Latiis visi sunt. ( Tb.) 

§ Novo regi in novis regmi dispositioni- 
bus pernecessarios. (Eadmer, 7.) 

| “* Tu es pater istius patne.” (Tb.) 

€ Licet illum latine vel gallicé loquen- 
tem, minime intelligerent, tamen, virtate 
Verbi Dei, et gratia vultds sui, ad lacry- 
mas sepé compuncti sunt. (Ingulfi Conti- 
nuatio, 115.) . ’ 

** Guitemandus. 
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convent of the Cross of St. Lenfroi, in 
Normandy. The king sent him an in- 
vitation to cross the sea, and Guimand 
obeyed the orders of his temporal su- 
perior. When he arrived in England, 
the king told him that he had resolved 
to keep him there, and to raise him to 
a great ecclesiastical dignity. ‘The 
following was the monk’s reply, as re- 
lated by an historian who lived soon 
after :*—** Various motives induce me 
to decline the exercise of ecclesiastical 
power. I will not declare them all. I 
will only say, that I cannot conceive 
how it is possible for me worthily to 
become the religious superior of men 
whose language and whose manners 
are alike unknown to me,—whose fa- 
thers, brothers, and dearest friends, if 
not slain by your sword, are stripped 
of their inheritances, banished, impri- 
soned, or reduced to hard slavery, by 
you. ‘Turn to the Scriptures, and see 
if they contain any law which tolerates 
the imposition of a pastor on God’s 
flock by the choice of an enemy. Can 
you innocently share that which you 
have gained by war and the blood of 
thousands with me, and such as I, 
who have vowed to despise the world, 
and have left our own possessions for 
the love of Christ? It is the law of all 
religious orders to abstain from rapine, 
and to accept no part of what has been 
obtained by plunder, not even as an 
offering at the altar; for, as the Scrip- 
tures say, he who offers as a sacrifice 
what belongs to the poor, is like one 
who would immolate the son in the 
presence of the father. When I call 
to mind these precepts of God, I feel 
troubled with fear. Your England 
seems one vast prey, and I dread to 
touch it or its treasures, as I should 
dread to put my hand into a fire...... 
«e+. Guimand repassed the sea, and 
returned to bis cloister; but, adds the 
ancient historian, it was soon rumour- 
ed that he had exalted the poverty of 
the monks above the wealth of the 
bishops; that, in the face of the king 
and his chiefs, he had applied the name 
of rapine to their acquisition of Eng- 
Jand;t and had even spoken of the 
bishops and abbots, who had been in- 
stalled ayainst the will of the English, 
as plunderers.t His words were di- 





* Ord. Vit. p. 529, of the Collection of 
Writers of Normandy. 


t Obtentum Angliz rapinam lla- 
verit. (Ord. Vit. 526.) r era 


+ Rapacitatis ae (Tbid.) 


—_. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magasin, 
’ 
T is gratifying to trace in any in. 
Stance the effects of a legislative 
enactment for the prevention of crime 
in the cessation of an offence, rather 
than in tie punishment of it; and such 
is the case with regard to the Ag 
passed in the last Session of Parlia. 
ment for preventing cruelty to caitle 
It has been found necessary, indeed, 
in some instances, to enforce the Act 
against offenders ; but it is in the ge. 
neral diminution of the offence that 
its Operation is principally felt, The 
punishment of crime (however the 
lawless passions of man may require 
it,) can afford no pleasure to a well. 
regulated mind; and it is witha view 
to prevent the necessity of it, by wan. 
ing the thoughtless as well as the vici- 
ous of their danger, that we desire to 
make known more extensively the hu- 
mane provisions of the Act to which 
we have just adverted. It very wisely 
omits all specification of the various 
ways in which animals may be treated 
with cruelty ; so that no man can find, 
in the omission of any one of the 
almost numberless modes in which 
cruelty may be inflicted, any encou- 
ragement or excuse for it. 

All cruelty is now unlawful. Bat 
this, perhaps, is not generally under- 
stood; and, as circumstances have 
brought one particular case under 
my consideration, I wish to make 
known that the Act referred to does 
unquestionably bear upon some points 
which may not, perhaps, be thought, 
on a hasty perusal, to come within its 
reach. What I principally allude to 
now is bull baiting ; for there are those, 
I have reason to believe, wiio, because 
this horrible and brutal sport is notin 


it is but kind and just to give then 
warning of their danger. rhey bis 
do well to consider what is the P 
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* Seqnentes ejus essa spernantes, Con 
eum ingenti livore exarserunt. ( 
526.) 
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vulged abroad, and gave umbrage ty 
many,—who, not caring to imitate him | 


calumniated him th ; 
envy.* i ™ 
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and obvious meaning of the words of 
the Act, which authorizes any justice 
of the peace or other magistrate to 
convict and punish with fine of from 
10s. to 5/. any person or persons who 
shall wantonly and cruelly beat, abuse, 
or ill-treat, any kind of cattle. Itis 
indisputably clear that the bull is pro- 
tected by this Act: it is equally clear 
that no bull ever yet was baited, or 
ever can be baited, without being 
wantonly and cruelly ill-treated. In- 
deed I can call to mind no sort of 
treatment to which any animal is sub- 
ject, more manifestly and more wan- 
tonly cruel than this. The practice 
had been very generally discontinued 
before the passing of the Act in ques- 
tion: hnmanity has done this,—what 
remains, the law will accomplish; and 
it will speedily be known only as an 
historical record, exciting shame and 
recret that it was ever permitted. 

However the practice originated, its 
continuance was promoted in a great 
measure by persons having, from time 
tu time, bequeathed certain sums, to 
be applied in the purchase of a bull, 
to be baited at a particular season of 
the year. An instance of this is to be 
fuund in the town of Wokingham. 

George Staverton, by his will, dated 
15th Mav, 1661, gives out of his Staines 
House 6/. per annum to buy a bull, 
which bull he gives to the poor of 
Wokingham town and parish, being 
baited: the gift-money, hide and offal 
to be sold, and to be bestowed on the 
poor children in stockings and shoes, 
the meat being divided among the 
poor: the alderman being to see the 
work done honestly. 

The house at Staines, on which this 
rent-charge is made, has been for 
many years in the possession of the 
corporation of Wokingham as trus- 
tees, and is now in the occupation of 
their tenant at 12/. 12s. per annum. 
Part of this money has been annually 
appropriated to the purchase of a bull, 
and a subscription entered into for the 
purpose of adding sufficient to the 
overplus to bny another unfortunate 
animal. Wit! admirabie consistency, 
these bulls have been annually baited 
on St. Thomas’s Day, immediately 
eg the service of the church for that 

ay. 

As the time is approaching when 
this annual exhibition is to be repeat- 
ed or abolished, I am anxious to 
direct the attention of those whom it 
may more immediately concern to the 
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subject, hoping that thereby the neces- 
sity may be avoided of legal prevention 
in future by the unwelcome means of 
punishing the offenders. 

The corporation of Wokingham will 
pardon me if, in my zeal for the cause 
of humanity, I suggest the course they 
ought to pursue, and which I should 
hope they may have already deter- 
mined tv adopt, of withholding trom 
the lower orders of the people the 
means of offending. The corporation 
cannot be compelled to encourage a 
practice which is an outrage to huma- 
nity, and moreover furbidden by law.* 
I need not remind them, that need- 
lessly to present the temptation is, in 
fact, to encourage the crime. How 
far giving the animal under the accus- 
tomed circumstances, exceeding the 
bequest in the will, might expose the 
giver to punishment, may be worthy 
of consideration; but I rather appeal 
to the higher feelings they must all 
entertain, of a desire to protect the 
morals and ameliorate the habits of 
those who are in soi;we measure under 
their care. 

If, however, contrary to all my ex- 
pectations, the temptation should not 
be withheld, and the bull be as hereto- 
fore presented alive to be baited, I 
entreat those to whom it be given to 
sustain the cause of humanity ; and, if 
there be found any who can still take 
delight in such a practice, and are de- 
termined to learn what the law is by 
suffering the punishment, I have only 
to leave them in the hands of those to 
whom the execution of the law is en- 
trusted, and who, I doubt not, will 
discharge their duty. F. B. 

Royal Exchange, London. 

— ? 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM. 

NO. XNXI. 

New Edinburgh Review. No. 8. 

‘ONEST country readers, who 

are little acquainted with the 
world of literature, are accustomed to 
take the character of a book, which 
they have not seen, from the opinion 
of the review which they chance to 
read. 





* Not only is the construction of the 
Act, as being ay plicable to, and prohibi- 
tory cf, the practice of bull baiting, sanc- 
tioned by a lega! opinion, but the Act bas 
been enforced; some persons have been 
already convicted under it, and punished 
for the offence. 
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read. We, however, of the metropolis, 
are much better informed with re- 
gard to the manufacture of criticism. 
The several benches of our literary 
tribunals have each its set of judges, 
that are nominated by a party; and, 
should an author happen to write any 
thing that is reckoned heterodox by 
one or other of these parties, —that is, 
should he write any thing at all worthy 
of the attention of mankind,—he is 


‘sure to be condemned by one set, at 


least, of these impartial judges. The 
‘“*Monthly Review,” for example, is 
unitarian; the ‘“ British Critic” is ri- 
gidly orthodox ; and the * Eclectic” is 
evangelical. ‘The ‘* Quarterly” is the 
uniform supporter of ministers, and the 
“Edinburgh” issues from a conclave 
of Whigs. The ‘New Edinburgh 
Review” must, of course, be the oppo- 
site of the Old. With a still more vio- 
lent attachment to the established 
churches, on whatever side of the 
Tweed they happen to have been built, 
and perhaps with a little less virulence 
in political controversy, it follows in 
the train of the Quarterly. Having 
thus described the general tendency 
of the work, we now proceed to ana- 
lyse the Number before us. 

The first article treats of the foreign 
slave-trade, taking for its text the 
Abstract of the Information laid on the 
Table of the House of Commons, in May 
1821, on the subject of the Slave-trade, 
and the Sixteenth Report of the Direc- 
tors of the African Institution, read in 
May 1822. From these and other do- 
cuments it is demonstrated, that 
‘Britain and America are the only 
two powers who are really hearty and 
sincere in giving effect to the great 
principle of the abolition; but that their 
exertions have been paralyzed, and 
this horrid anomaly in the history of 
civilized and Christian nations has 
been secretly fostered, protected, and 
encouraged, till it reached its present 
frightful magnitude, by those very 
powers who, in 1815, subscribed the 
solemn declaration of Vienna, in 
which it is emphatically and justly 
denounced as the scourge which has so 
long desolated Africa, degraded Europe, 
and afflicted humanity.” In evidence 
of this melancholy truth, the reviewer 
gives usa history of the slave-trode 
from 1807, the epoch of its abolition as 
far as respected this country, to 1822, 
the date of the last Report of the 
African Society. Any thing new in 
the shape of reasoning was not to he 


[July 1, 
expected, for the subject has bem 
canvassed to satiety in all its Varia- 
tions of form; and the reviewer has 
therefore, been forced to fill up bic 
requisite number of pages with details 
of craclties that have been oftep before 
the public, which are horrible in the 
recital, and disgraceful to humay 
nature. 

We have next two sheets of abusive 
remarks on Belsham’s Translation o 
the Epistles of Paul the Apostle. The 
article sects out with an eulogium on 
“the multifarious learning and ta. 
lents” which was employed on the 
present authorized version of the 
Scriptures; and gives thanks to “the 
overruling providence of God, that has 
given such general currency to that 
translation.” If there be an “over. 
ruling providence” watching over the 
present translation, the writer may 
moderate his wrath against Mr. Bel- 
sham; for whatever he has done must 
come to nought. ‘‘ Often have we 
wished (adds this reviewer,) that some 
society of Deists, possessing the requi- 
site talents and learning, the requisite 
kind as well as degree of learning, 
could be induced to bestow the neces- 
sary time and labour on giving a cri- 
tical edition and version of the Bible, 
as they would of any ancient work in 
classical literature. But itis certainly 
a vain wish.” Could this wish be gra- 
tified, we believe that both Unitarians 
and Trinitarians would be disappoint- 
ed. The texts about which they quar- 
rel would remain in_ their original 
obscurity ; for the Deist would feel no 
interest in torturing a proposition so as 
to accommodate the text to the creed 
of either party. It is more probable 
that, following the example of Hume, 
he would, by ‘opposing one species 
of superstition to another, set them a 
quarrelling, while he made his own 
escape into the calm, though obscure, 
regions of philosophy.” _ 

The third afi is Blaquiere s His- 
torical Review of the Spanish Revolu- 
tion, which, contrary to our expecta- 
tion, is spoken of with favour: his 
relation of facts is said to be unques- 
tionable, and his testimony valuable. 
Before entering into the merits of Mr. 
B.’s book, the reviewer gives us @ neat 
and rapid sketch of the political state 
of Spain, from the earliest records 0 
her history to the present time; am 
then proceeds to animadvert on their 
author’s peculiar bias in favour of “gf 
mocracy in atone of liberality = 
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the greater portion of the “ New 
Edinburgh Review.” ‘The interference 
of the French and the other Conti- 
nental powers in the affairs of Spain 
is properly stigmatized, and the con- 
duct of England, in ‘‘ the maintenance 
of a strict and dignified neutrality,” 
is landed to the skies. 

The Essay on the Theory of the 
Earth, by M. Cuvier, with Mineralogi- 
cal Notes, §c. by Professor Jameson, is 
next brought under review. The 
writer of this article, with few qua- 
lifications for the task, has set out with 
the determination to object to every 
thing that is said either by M. Cuvier 
or his translator. He mistakes im- 
pertinence for criticism ; and, a divine 
rather than a philosopher, he would, 
like the necromancers of the middle 
ages, confine the discoveries of science 
within the spell of a text from Scrip- 
ture. Whatever Cuvier may say of 
fossil bones and petrifactions, there 
must have been an universal deluge at 
the very day and hour fixed by the 
canons of the church. ‘* Among all 
the wildest theories of geologists, (says 
this divine,) there is not one who has 
ever thought of giving to the human 
race a higher antiquity than that 
which is assigned by Scripture, and 
which is amply confirmed by every 
thing that we know of the progress of 
human society, arts, and languages.” 
We do not ourselves believe that_any 
man can discover much either of the 
structure or antiquity of the earth by 
‘peeping into a well;” but surely 
there have been geologists who have 
assigned to it a duration of more than 
six thousand years. 

We have next the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814, under the head of a 
Memoir of the Operations of the Allied 
Armies under Prince— Schwarzenberg 
and Marshal Blucher, during those 
years. For what purpose this article 
was Inserted, it is impossible to divine, 
unless we conceive it to be meant to 
flatter the Duke of Wellington. Se- 
veral pages are appropriated to the 
praise of his grace, and to an invidious 
comparison between his transcendant 
merits and the prominent imperfec- 
tions of the leaders of the allied ar- 
ines; though it is well known this 
favourite had no share in that eventful 
Campaign: but of the campaign itself 
We find nothing that has not long ago 
appeared in every provincial newspa- 
per throughout the kingdom. 

he sixth article is a well-written 


essay on Vicious Novels. It is headed 
by the novels of Isabella, by the author 
of * Rhoda,” and Osmond, by the au- 
thor of “the I’avourite of Nature.” 
The deprecatory tone is perhaps too 
general and comprehensive. We can- 
not preserve novels, any more than we 
can preserve our families, rom every 
possible allusion which monastic vir- 
tue would condemn; but the moralist 
has a right to censure what cannot be 
wholly prevented, lest the flood-gates 
of debauchery should burst and over- 
spread the land. It is said that there 
are certain refinements of manners in 
which vice loses half its grossness ; 
and it is to be lamented that there are 
too many noxious reptiles encrusted 
and embalmed in the amber of genius, 
which had better been suffered to eva- 
porate their filthy forms in the stench 
of putridity. Power, however, would 
be ineffectual to remedy the evil. It 
is only from an improvement in the 
manners of mankind that we can ex- 
pect an amelioration of public taste; 
and the prospect of this improvement 
seems to be distant. 

On the account of Lockhart’s tran- 
slation of Ancient Spanish Ballads, we 
can say litile. It is a tribute of 
praise to the talents of the translator, 
and, not having seen the originals of 
the pieces which he has chosen, we 
have no right to suspect that the praise 
is undeserved. 

The eighth article (headed by the 
Speech of Michael Nolan, esq. delivered 
in the House of Commons, July 10, 1822, 
&c.) is a dissertation on the manage- 
ment of the poor, in which the Scotch 
and English practice (for the laws differ 
little,) are brought in continual compa- 
rison. It is true, as the writer says, 
that neither the act of Elizabeth, nor 
tie Scotch statute passed about the 
same period, contemplated any provi- 
sion except for the aged and infirm. 
To be poor, able, and idle, was to be 
a rogue and a vagabond. But times 
are changed. To be able to work and 
to have nothing to do is no longer a 
crime ; and no laws could be executed 
that would doom such people to siarve, 
That peor rates are not general in 
Scotland is, because the wages in that 
part of the island are more nearly 
equivalent to the means of subsist- 
ence. But Scotland is fast approach- 
ing to the state of England. Whatever 
may be boasted of their patience and 
their pride, our northern brethren will 
call for poor-rates sooner than die of 

hunger. 
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hanger. Without some fundamental 
change in the application of ma- 
chinery, and the employment of human 
labour, nothing can prevent our be- 
coming a nation of paupers; and we 
shall owe it to the coldness of our 
clime if the idle poor do not swarm in 
the streets and fields like the lazza- 
roni of Italy. ‘There is a canker at 
the root of the system of which our 
political economists have no con- 
ception. 

The Sketches of the Character, Man- 
ners, and present State, of the High- 
landers of Scotland, by Coil. David 
Stewart, comes next under review. 
We havea long analysis of the book, 
with objections to certain descriptions 
of the general character, the virtues 
and the vices, of the Highlanders, for 
which we have notiing but assertion 
on cither side. The different points in 
dispute seem, as here managed, to be 
more fitted for a club of Highland 
lairds sitting over a bow! of whisky- 
toddy, than for discussion in a review. 
The public neither have, nor ever can 
have, any certain information on such 
subjects. One man, in the course of 
his life, meets with twenty or thirty 
Highlanders who are honest and ho- 
nourable; and therefore, in his esti- 
mation, they are a moral people. 
Another finds a like number who hap. 
pen to be generally thievish and de- 
ceitful; and, in his opinion, the hills 
are inhabited by a tribe of robbers 
and savages. 

The tenth is comparatively a short 
article, and is almost filled up with 
extracts from Mr. Bowring’s second 
volume of Specimens of the Russian 
Poets. In translating poetry, it is 
well known that the thoughts and 
images can alone be preserved. The 
dignity of style, and the easy flow of 
language and versification, evapo- 
rates, and has to be replaced by the 
powers of the translator. In these 
latter particulars the original poem 
may be much deteriorated, or much 
improved; but the reader must be 
well acquainted with the tongue in 
which it was first written, before he 
can fairly judge of the abilities of the 
translator. On this account we think 
the first extract was ill chosen asa 
specimen of the poctry of Lomonassov. 
As it here stands, it exhibits the abili- 
ties of Mr. Bowring as a versifier; but 
all the sublimity of thought, which 
constitutes the bones and sinews of the 
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ode, belongs to the unknown Writer of 


the Book of Job. 


Next in order is the Elem 
Theory of Mechanics, by Gi, te 
Venturoh, of Bologna, translated fe 

; mn 
the Italian by D. Cressweil, 4 & 
The review of this book is a history 
of the discoveries in theoretical me. 
chanics, from the days of Archimedes 
to the present time. ‘This historical 
memoir is well drawn up; but it is al) 
that is given us. ‘ A complete trea. 
lise on mechanics (we are told,) is sti 
a desideratum.” ‘ While the Writers 
of this country have cramped their 
energics by a pertinacious adherence 
to geometry, it is equally certain that 
those on the Continent liave plunged 
into the opposite extreme; that’ they 
often embarrass a simple snbject by 
their ponderous masses of calculation; 
that, in their exclusive employ ment of 
analysis, they are perpetually devia- 
ting from the direct and natural course 
of investigation; and that, even in the 
application of their own analysis, they 
are far from having attained the sim- 
plest and most direct methods.” 

Dr. Barclay’s Inquiry into the Opi- 
nions, Ancient and Modern, concerning 
Life and Organization, has given au 
opportunity to a fanatic Presbyterian 
divine to pour forth a flood of vulgar 
abuse upon a class of physiological 
anatomists, who, as he jndges, advo- 
cate the doctrines of materialism, Dr. 
Barclay, whom he has pressed into his 
service, is a very different person. 
The doctor merely gives us a history 
of the opinions that have, at various 
periods, been entertained on the sub- 
ject, and states his own without 
attempting to insult the understand- 
ings or impugn the motives of others. 
The reviewer, on the contrary, raves 
about infidel physicians, the effrontery 
of scepticism, and the appalling spec 
tacle of atheism. Even Dr. Barely, 
on account of the calmness of his state- 
ments, incurs a share of the obloquy 
of this furious fanatic. We will quote 
his censure, considering it 48 
highest praise. Speaking of Dr. B. 
he says, “Though far from compre 
mising his own views, or alming ” 
geacral conciliation, he 1s eee 
deducing what may be reckoned 
noxious conclusions from those @ 
trines which he has conceived It as 
duty to oppose. This predomin’t 
fairness, we admit, does aot preven 
some occasional sarcasm and ie 
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which we confess we cannot approve 
in a philosophical enquiry,—not to 
speak of the author’s constitutional 
slowness and lengthiness of manner, 
which appears to us rather unfavour- 
able to the exercise of this species of 
humour. We may probably be both 
fastidious and singular in our taste on 
the subject, but we do tiot scruple to 
say, that much as we like a good joke, 
—especially if we ourselves do not 
furnish the ground-work of it, we pre- 
fer our author in his sedate moments, 
when the necessity for coolness of 
judgment and ezplicitness of feeling 
suspend a propensity to the comic and 
the ridiculous, which we suspect not a 
litile to endanger his character for sin- 
cerity.” The truth is, that the humour 
of the physician differs materially from 
that of the divine. ‘The former is cha- 
racteristic of a philosopher; the latter 
of a persecuting bigot. 

The thirteenth (a review of Hodg- 
son’s Account of the Mosquito Terri- 
tory, and Strangeway’s Sketch of the 
Mosquito Shore, including the Territory 
of Poyais, &c.) is a short but well- 
written article. The flattering descrip- 
tions of soil and climate, that are so 
frequently exhibited by interested 
speculators, for the purpose of alluring 
emigrants to unsettled countries, and 
the miserable disappointments of the 
victims of these dangerous delusions, 
are feelingly and rationally depicted. 
The country known under the designa- 
tion, of the Mosquito Shore, (on the 
coast of the Bay of Honduras,) to 
which Sir Gregor M‘Gregor proposes 
to carry his settlers, lies between 
15° 10’ and 10° 25/ north latitude, and 
is therefore wholly unsuited to Euro- 
peans. ‘From all the information 
(says the reviewer,) we have received 
of this desert country, we cannot con- 
celve what inducement it can possibly 
hold out, liable as it must be to all the 
plagues of a tropical climate, to disease 
and death, and to the continual tor- 
ment of countless varieties of loath- 
some insects, which, in a woody coun- 
try more especially, must prey upon 
the settlers, The productions and 
modes of history are also all foreign 
to European habits; and what is to 
become, in this case, of the new set- 
tlers when they first arrive? How can 
they cultivate tropical productions? 

here is their capital? Where is their 
skill or experience? These are ques- 
tions which must naturally be asked 
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by every one; but to which we in vain 
look, in any of the works which have 
been put forth by the chieftain or any 
of his agents, for any satisfactory 
answer.” 

We have next a splendidly written 
eulogium on the principles and con- 
duct of the Holy Alliance, an ana- 
thema against popular rights in gene- 
ral, and those of Spain in particalar. 
Of the pamphlet (Remarks on the 
Declaration of the Allied Powers from 
Verona,) which gives occasion to this 
Burkean harangue nothing is said ; 
but we presume that it, too, advocates 
the expiring cause of despotism. This 
ultra-royalist reviewer contends for 
the divine rights of kings, and denies 
the legality of the Spanish Constitution 
of 1812, even although sanctioned by 
the other powers of Europe. “ The 
old government of Spain (says he,) 
may be the most frightful despotism 
upon earth, and Ferdinand the Se- 
venth may be an idiot, or worse; but 
we are speaking at present not of 
power, but of rights; and the public 
troubles which gave the Cortes the 
power, could never also give them the 
right, to do what they chose with their 
country.” Did this reviewer ever 
read the “Diversions of Parley”? 
We will answer for him —never; 
otherwise he would not have blun- 
dered so egregiously in the use of the 
word right. 

The fifteenth and last article, falsely 
termed a review of Elmes’s Lectures 
on Architecture, gives us another fifty 
pages on the never-ending subject of 
the Scottish national monument. We 
dwelt sufficiently on that topic in our 
notice of the last Edinburgh Re- 
view, (Monthly Mag. for May, page 
314,) and we will not again tire our 
readers with the controversy. The 
Scotch Committee have, it seems, got 
a large sum to expend upon a useless 
building; and we care not whether 
they render it a fac-simile of the Par- 
thenon of Athens, or of the largest of 
the Pyramids of Egypt. 


ie ; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
OUR correspondent Common 


Sense, in referring to the effects 
of the belief of witchcraft, so brutally 
manifested by some of the female in- 
habitants of Wivilscombe, in Somer- 
setshire, has justly described others 
who are as much under the —— 
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of the principle of witchcraft as these 


poor deluded women. In his judici- 
ous remarks, however, he does not 
appear to me to have adverted to the 
cause Of witch and some other crafts, 
moral as well as physical,—that phan- 
tom of a being called a Devil. ‘The 
agency of this omnipresent author and 
promoter of all craft is maintained in 
this country both by church and state; 
and; while in our courts of law crimes 
are publicly denounced as being com- 
mitted at the instigation of the devil, 
can it be expected that either his influ- 
ence or that of his imps-will entirely 
lose their hold on the minds of the 
uneducated? If King James had not 
been so fond of contending against 
witchcraft, we should not have read, 
most likely, of the witch, but of the 
ventriloquist, of Endor; nor would the 
term witch have been in the translation 
of the Scripture, since it is not the 
proper rendering of any words used in 
the Hebrew writings. It was this 
king’s fondness for demonology, as 
originating in the devil, which occa- 
sioned this term to be so frequently and 
So improperly introduced by his sub- 
Servient translators. The religion of 
Jesus is wholly free from any such 
absurdity, as that of inculcating a 
belief in any such beings as witches, 
devil, or devils. This, so far as I am 
capable of judging, has been most sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained and proved in 
some discourses which I have lately 
read, delivered at Portsmouth, and 
published under the title of ‘“‘an Ana- 
lytical Investigation of the Scriptural 
Claims of the Devil,” by a preacher of 
that town of the name of Scott. I 
think, if I were accused of committin 
any crime at the instigation of the 
devil, [should demur against the count 
which contained the charge, on the 
ground of its impossibility. 
AN ADMIRER OF Common SENSE. 
ie 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


AN inordinate rate of usury I take 
to have been the main spring of 
the distress of nations; inevitably in- 
ducing the distress of individuals, both 
borrower and lender; and, yet more, 
the distress of the active or labouring 
classes of the people,—-the genuine 
strength and support of all. By inor- 
dinate, 1 mean to express any thing 
beyond three per cent.; in the which 
sentiment 1 am warranted by Sir 
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Y many othe; 
trade and com. 


William Petit, and b 
subsequent writers on 
merce, aS connected with 
economy. Inthe Universal M 
1749, 1 see the price of three 
stock quoted nearly at par 
wheat under 3s. 6d. 
I think, looks a litt} 
plenty. " 

The remedy seems to be, a legisla- 
tive Act to limit the rate to two and a 
half, or at the most to three, per cent, 
in all cases; and this, as it appears to 
me, would be the most unexception. 
able mode in which an equitable 
adjustment, now so gencrally required 
on all sides, might be accomplished. 

NEHEMIAH Bartiey, 

Cathay, Bristol ; June 10, 1823. 

——— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

A DESCRIPTION of the MUSICUS VEX- 
TUSORUM, an INSTRUMENT on the 
PRINCIPLE of the HOLIAN LYRE. 

CCUSTOMED to experience the 
charming influence inspired: by 

most species of music, there is none 80 

capable of throwing over me that sola- 

cing mantle of exquisite pleasure which 
invariably succeeds to the soothing, 
consolatory, and etherial-born, strains 
of the AZolian lyre. I have often as- 
sociated with minds of a similar cha- 
racter and feeling ; the sympathies of 
our nature have, as it were, expe- 
rienced a re-action, and expressins 
of regret have as constantly succeed- 
ed that an instrument fraught with 
such sweet influence should be so pe- 
culiarly limited in the diffusion of its 
melodious powers. ‘The ancient A0- 
lian lyre in common use is for the 
most part confined to the window ofa 
house, or particular chamber ; and thus 
its possessor is often shackled in 
desires for this delightful species ¢ 
melody to the blowiug of a particular 
wind. ; 

I flatter myself, that by the eo 
vance of a portable machine, whie 
combines the principle of the olian 
lyre, (to which I have ventured to ap- 
ply the name of Musicus van 
and am now about to describe,) I _ 
succeeded in obviating these — 
ties and privations, by producing 7" 
instrument of universal capacity ala 
kind, and shall thus gain an addi r 
to my happiness, if I succeed 10 ee 
veying one more pleasure to the 
of human cnjoyment. hine 

The exterior parts of this mac “ 
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yiz. the box or receptacle of what is 
more properly to be considered as the 
musical instrument, is best construct- 
ed of well-seasoned fir, of about a 
quarter of an inch in thickness, which, 
as it is to be exposed occasionally to 
the external atmosphere, it would be 
advisable to paint agreeably to fancy, 
and to lay over the painting a good 
coating of durable varnish. The fol- 
lowing recipe answers exceedingly 
well for all works of this description, 
required for out-doors purposes :— 
'Take of rectified spirits of wine twelve 
ounces, gum-sandarach four ounces, 
seed-lac one ounce, pure resin two 
ounces: dissolve in a warm situation 
in a wide-mouth bottle, and subse- 
quently add three ounces of good Ve- 
nice-turpeutine. 

The pillar or column by which the 
whole apparatus is supported should 
be neatly turned of some hard species 
of wood, the claws or feet made to 
extend sufficiently wide, in order that 
ihe machine may stand firm, and not be 
rendered liable to overturn by gusts of 
wind. The pillar may also receive a 
coating of varnish, as above directed. 
The instrument, when neatly made, 
makes a pleasing and elegant appear- 
ance, 








Fig. 1. 
b \ 5 ic 
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Fig. 1. (a) representing a direct 
profile or end-view of the external box 
or case_of the instrument, will convey 
an accurate idea of the necessarily 
irregular shape, open and covered 
parts of the whole machine, if the ob- 
server bears in mind, that every part 
of the outline of this end-view is to be 
covered by a thin board of fir, stretch- 
ing longitudinally, except the lines 
band c, which are left open for the 
purpose of directing a current of air, 
as will subsequently be explained, 
through the machine. 

Fig. 2,—A, B, C, D, exhibits an 
oblique front view of the machine for 
containing the musical cylinder, here- 
after to be described. Directiy in the 
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middle of the front of this portion of folding door, with hinges, at pleasure, 
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the machine is seen projecting to the 
distance of several inches, and extend- 
ing longitudinally throughout its 
whole length, a triangular prism- 
shaped part de, connected with the 
box, and formed by covering the an- 
gular projecting head-boards, (one of 
which is represented by ¢, in Fig. 1.) 
with thin deal, similar to the rest of the 
external parts of the machine. The 
longitudinal covers or sides of this 
projecting portion, which is denomi- 
nated the compresser, from the office to 
which it is destined, rest on the two 
angular head-boards f and g, but do 
not approximate as they approach the 
sides of the box A, B,C, D, being pur- 
posely so contrived as to leave a nar- 
row slit or aperture extending from f 
to g, of about half an inch in width, 
through which a current of air may 
find free access to the cylinder, having 
a rotary motion upon an axis within 
the machine. 



































Fig. 3. represents a rather oblique 
view of the back part of the instrument 
in a complete state, and adapted to 
use. Within the box of the machine 
here delineated, the back part of 
which is best left open when in use, 
but may be made to shut up by a drop 
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is seen the musical cylinder which 
has been previously mentioned. This 
cylinder is best constructed by gluc- 
ing together several slips of well-sea- 
soned sonorous fir over a solid mould 
of the same shape, and of proper di- 
mensions, paying due attention to the 
accuracy and soundness of the joints, 
that they may be at all points in con- 
tact. When the glue or cement is 
dry, the work may be planed down 
very smooth to the requisite thickness, 
(about one-eighth of an inch,) when 
the mould may be cautiously driven 
out, and a hollow cylinder, such as 
required, will be presented. The cy- 
linder should be perforated with a 
number of small holes, disposed in re- 
gular figures, which can be first traced, 
according to fancy, with a pencil on 
the surface of the cylinder. Two cir- 
cular head-boards, of one inch in 
thickness, whose circumference should 
be made to project half an inch all 
round the surface of the cylinder, are 
now to be accurately glued to its re- 
spective ends ; an axle of brass insert- 
ed into each at the centre, long 
enough to pass through the heads of 
the box, and receive the float-wheels, 
one of which is fully shown on the left- 
hand end of the instrument, and the 
floats of the other mostly hid from view 
at the opposite extremity. The centres 
of these float-wheels are made to sit 
tight upon their respective axles ; and, 
aided by the wind, thus occasion a 
revolution of the musical cylinder 
within the box. The brass axles of the 
cylinder may be made to pass through 
a leather collar, and should be fre- 
quently supplied with oil, to prevent 
too great a degree of friction, and any 
consequent grating or discordant 
sound. Longitudinally over the cy- 
linder are stretched, at about an inch 
apart, five cat-gut strings, all of them 
(except two) such as are used for the 
first or treble strings of aviolin. The 
two strings excepted should consist of 
what violin-players denominate silver 
strings, and employed by them to fur- 
nish the fourth or bass string of their 
instrument. Let these two last-men- 
tioned strings be fixed on opposite 
sides of the cylinder ; and, when all the 
strings are tuned to the same note, as 
should be done, they will add consider- 
ably to the sweetness of the tones of 
this instrument. I have found that 
more than two strings of this descrip- 
10n have an effect rather detrimental 


than otherwise to the nes 
an otherwise to melodi 

of the whole. These en, ra 
end of the cylinder, are made fast to 
small brass pins, projecting from the 
circumference or edge of the circular 
head-board; at the other extremity 
they are attached to SCrew-pins, with 
a.notch in their respective heads, by 
means of which they can be easily 
tuned by a proper key or instrument 
for the purpose; and thus the strings. 
always kept tuned to the same note, 
(suppose the concert pitch of A,) and 
at any time easily rectified. 

The cylinder ought especially to be 
placed in such a position within the 
machine, that its strings may fall-in 
exactly with the current of air entering 
by the narrow longitudinal aperture, 
before described, in front of the box. 
(See Fig. 2.) 

The spokes or cross-pieces, and cir- 
cumference or rim, of the wheels, may 
be made of light wood; but the hori- 
zontal floats will be best constructed 
of sheet-tin, cut of a convenient shape 
and dimensions. They are painted 
black, to preserve them from rust, and 
varnished in the same manner as the 
wood-work. The pillar which is in- 
tended to support the instrument may 
rise about three feet and a half or four 
feet from the ground, on which it will 
stand firmly, by means of its branching 
tripod. 

There is no necessity for strictly 
observing any particular dimensions 
in regard to the general construction 
of this instrument; but the following 
will, I believe, be found preferable for 
a convenient and portable machine :— 
Length of the external box, three feet 
eight inches; depth of ditto, seven 
inches and a half; width of ditto, se- 
ven inches; projection of the head- 
boards of the angular prism or com- 
pressor, five inches; width of open 
part of ditto in front, three inches aud 
a half; diameter of the cylinder, four 
inches. These dimensions are nume- 
rically expressed in Fig. 1. The dia- 
meter of the float-wheels may be about 
eight inches. 

To prepare the Musicus Ventusorwm 
for use is almost obvious on inspec 
tion. Being taken into a garden, the 
passage or gallery of a house, or plac 
near to or upon the top of an arbour or 
summer-house, or otber convenient 
situation, the air-compressor OF fron 
of the machine is turned at wf ~~ 
the prevailing current; a ’ parpo 9, 
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urpose, the machine may be made to 
ail round on aswivel of brass, pass- 
ing through the bottom of the box, 
and into the top of its supporting 
illar. 
. The elastic current of air, by this 
contrivance having entered the com- 
pressor, increases in force as it ad- 
yances, and rushes through the narrow 
aperture in the interior of the prism- 
shaped compressor at its junction with 
the box, and plays with freedom over 
the strings of the cylinder. ‘The cy- 
linder is kept in constant motion by 
the float-wheels thereto attached, and 
the horizontal floats of which, being 
also presented to the breeze, are 
thereby made to revolve at the same 
tine. Thus the cat-gut strings of the 
cylinder, in their swift revolutions, 
pass repeatedly under the action of the 
current from without; from whence 
they derive a vibratory motion, that is 
promulgated in their course, and a 
succession of the sweetest sounds is 


the result. W. H. WEEKEs. 
Seine: ioean 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


IMES there have been when citi- 
zens relaxed themselves from the 
toil of life, and formed their families 
into social tribes, to cast their success- 
ful tributes at the shrine of mirth. I 
have read of the pleasures which lulled 
their busy and carking spirits. into ge- 
nerous fellowship; when enterprise, 
either in the seasons of love or the 
contrivance of skill, have drawn thou- 
sands forth into the sun of Nature’s 
beneficence; when the fields were 
considered as exhilarating visiting- 
places, and their flowers and grasses, 
with their trees and blue heavens, the 
identified dwellings of the eternally 
happy. During this recreation into 
rurality and humble enjoyment, the 
votaries of fashion, pinked in the mode 
of the newest cut, made their appear- 
ance under the spire of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral,and occasionally exchanged 
their vows, their visits, and their man- 
hers. Every topic, either reported or 
authenticated, was seriously or wittily 
canvassed; and slander and virtue 
held proportionate sway in the pas- 
sions of those persons who were con- 
cerned, and those persons who had 
nothing to do but to draw an estimate 
of other men and women, totally re- 
Sardless of personal esteem and the 
true interest of self-examination. 
But how changed are the times, and 


how different the pursuits of all classes 
of society; although human nature 
keeps an equilibrium in the heart! A 
Sunday set-out from the livery-stables, 
Cheapside, or Crooked-lane, is very 
different from the memorable jaunt 
which Master Gilpin took, and which 
Cowper has immortalised. The spe- 
cimens of Corinthianism that display 
the effeminate forms of the modern 
young citizens are literary curiosities, 
and make a wide contrast to the bucks 
and bloods of the last century. What- 
ever be the inconvenience of their 
connexions, at any expense, some of 
this school will have their whim, and 
are ridiculed by the man who is given 
to reflection. A survey in the park, 
a glance in the public road, and a visit 
towards the west end of the Regent's 
Park, will strike conviction. 

The lusty cit, who equipped himself 
and his family in gay clothes, and fur- 
nished a week’s provision for a single 
meal; he who toiled up Hampstead- 
hill with the perspiration powdered 
upon his face, a telescope jutting out 
of his pocket on one side, and a bun- 
dle of napkins, as food enclosures, on 
the other ; in the present day must have 
a chaise, a footman, and pay dearly 
for his refreshments in his excursion. 
This is all very well in its way, pro- 
vided judgment is used to the regula- 
tion of circumstances; for trade, like 
the tide, féquires animpetus. Health, 
too, must be preserved in times of 
taxation. 

Criminal delinquents have their 
hey-day of pleasure at the public ex- 
pense: virtuous industry is entitled to 
its honey, since necessity compels a 
draught of gall and a sprig of worm- 
wood. Meanwhile, the visitors to the 
great sanctuary in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard of a Sunday morning assume an 
appearance as justly opposite; and 
the subject of true devotion is also 
under an exclusive influence. Who- 
ever intends going to divine worsbip 
in the choir must be present the in- 
stant the service commences, other- 
wise he cannot obtain admission ; and, 
if he should be in time, and enters the 
choir, he is locked in till the service is 
concluded. ‘This lock-up arrange- 
ment is by the dean and. chapter’s 
order, the legality and propriety of 
which, I leave it to others to decide. 
I must remark, that I do not like St. 
Peter’s keys jingling in any place in- 
stituted for the purposes of serious 
meditation. Saints or sinners, ee 
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at in such edifices, may not remind me 
of the jewels in the Tower, or the 
quadrupeds in the Exchange; but 1 
cannot divest my thoughts of the ope- 
rations of Papal relics, not to say the 
beauties of the Inquisition. However, 
the verger, after an half-hour’s peep- 
ing through iron-hearted gates, kindly 
condescends to inform me, if I wish to 
be seated, that I may be accommo- 
dated in the gallery; which pious 
information very significantly tells me, 
that he wishes and expects to be 
accommodated with a shilling! After 
a walk in the sun, and in a state of 
perspiration, a sudden chilness seizes 
the whole animal frame on entering 
this noble structure; but, if persons, 
who are not minute attendants, fail to 
be in time, and pay tor admission into 
the one-shilling gallery, should ascend 
and take their respective seats,—the 
wind is intolerably kcen, and corrobo- 
rates with the worthy alderman’s ex- 
pression, who once, very feelingly, no 
doubt, called it ‘a curs’d cold 
church!” enunciated with the three 
K’s, of course. [Be this as it may, a 
cold is taken to a dead certainty. The 
next inconvenience arises from not be- 
ing able to appreciate the want of 
Christian charity, and ‘not to hear the 
sermon, which is talked over by an old 
man with almost every degree but a 
voice. Amid the number of stout 
young cantabs and stalled -divines 
emulous of fame, it is strange a decent 
preacher cannot be allowed to deliver 
a sermon in an audible and animated 
manner. I presume, the “ calling and 
election” of these church-and-state 
dignitaries being made sure, exclusion 
is studied. Another inconsistency 
arises from the parade under the dome 
during the whole of the worship: a 
perpetual scraping of the feet of pro- 
menading ladies and gents, about the 
monuments, is extremely disagreeable, 
and, in view of the worshippers, irre- 
verent. 

Further observations, which ITintend 
making upon this subject, I shall re- 
serve fora future opportunity. 

Islington. J. R. Prior. 

—_—__—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SiR, 
F contemporary attention were 
always commensurate with contem- 
porary merit, how different, in many 
instances, would ‘be the proportion of 
the reams of paper assigned to the 
respective publications of the day, from 
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many a splendid q 
into a duodecimo. 
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tenth edition, with 
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quietly expired with the first five hun. 


dred copies, or have left one-half, per- 
haps, even of that modest number, to 
dose into dusty oblivion on the shelves 
of the publisher. While, on the other 
hand, how many a work, now destined, 
“with difficulty and labour hard,” to 
‘“‘ win its slow way” to distant reputa- 
tion, or perhaps to perish “quenched 
in boggy Syrtis” of contemporary neg. 
lect and hypercriticism, would start at 
once into merited reputation. 

But temporary popularity depends, 
and must inevitably depend, upon a 
number of adventitious circumstances, 
which have litile reference to degrees 
of inherent excellence; for temporary 
eclat is but fashion; and what than 
fashion more reasonless, or more fan- 
tastic? | 

But for some of those adventitious 
circumstances, it is surely not very 
cynical to suppose that the recent 
amoroso effusion of Mr. Moore, “ the 
Loves of the Angels,” with all its half- 
sanctified voluptuousness and _ flimsy 
prettinesses “ thick around it” might, 
even before this time, have been con- 
signed to the tomb of all the inanities; 
for what, in reality, has it to boast 
which a poem of such pretensions 
ought to exhibit? What but a few 
pretty sing-song turns upon amorous 
conceits? a few pretty toyings with 
words and common-places, rather than 
ideas? and a certain svothing smooth- 
ness and easiness of versification, sus- 
tained (where it is sustained,—fort 
sinks occasionally in prosaic flatness,) 
rather by the amplification of verbiage, 
than by any subserviency to the ner- 
vous conciseness and pregnant Ssignl- 
ficancy which constitute the excellence 
of the higher species of rhythm 
composition? LS ghd i 

The glow-worm § scintillations © 
fancy, indeed, it has; and even the 
pretty triflings of amorous sing-S0ns 
cannot pass current without these ; 
but what pretension has it to the ©0- 
herent power, the solar warmth, © 
creative imagination? 

The magic wand of Shakspes® 
could call an Ariel from the cloud 
and a Caliban from the cast 5 
scare the blasted heath with witem 
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1823.] 
fairies ; and could invest bis creations 
with shapes and attributes so conso- 
nant, and endue them with language, 
sentiments, and feelings, so accordant, 
that they appear to be scarcely. less 
legitimate exisiences than the human 
characters with which, under such 
finely imaginative circumstances, they 
are so appropriately mingled. Milton, 
also, could **hurl his spells into the 
misty air,” and spread around his 
ideal Comus an enchantment so credi- 
ble to the imagination, that one could 
almost expect to meet the jolly revel- 
ler and his rout in some of our mid- 
night rambles ‘‘in the green navel of 
this woody isle.” ‘ Soaring with no 
middle flight,” he could identify a 
Michael or a Raphael ; or, plunging to 
ihe bottomless abyss, could “body 
forth” his fallen angels with such fear- 
ful sublimity, and breathe through 
them such terrific consonancy of pas- 
sion and emotion,—such veri-simili- 
tude of infernal sentiment, that his 
demonology has become, as it were, a 
part of the national faith; and to be- 
lieve in devils is to believe them to be 
such as the poet in his Pandemonium 
has described. 

Mr. Moore has chosen to try his pen 
in creations of the same imaginative 
order. But what of this creative, this 
organizing, this sustaining, power, this 
divine attribute of imagination, has he 
displayed? Is it imaginative creation, 
is it angel-making, to clap a pair of 
wings upon the shoulders of some 
amorous Strephon, or some mystified, 
half-sentimental, petit maitre, and, 
sticking a star in his forehead, make 
him “sigh away Sunday” in quaint 
conceits and sing-song octasyllabics? 
Is it thus that we are to be “ trans- 
ported out of this ignorant present” 
into ihe region of idealities?: Are these 
the high sublimities of which the sub- 
ject chosen by Mr. Moore is either 
capable, or else it is a subject not fit 
to have been chosen at all? Not to 
soar, with such a theme, into the sub- 
lime, is to sink into bathos. It is per- 
fectly unfit for sing-song mediocrity. 

But Mr. Moore has a name that is 
up,—and deservedly up for his smaller 
and lighter pieces, Some of his songs 
may be justly ranked among the most 
beautiful in our language; and his 
Anacreon has a fascination that defies 
all criticism. Other circumstances 
have also conspired to give him an 
eclat, and to beget an expectation of 
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higher things; of which, nevertheless, 
he has not shown himself capable. 
The * Fire-worshippers” has indeed 
some heart-stirring beauties: but all 
the rest of his ** Lalla Rook,” was mere 
la la. 

But his “ Loves of the Angels” is to 
be sustained, if it can, for the fashion’s 
sake, in all. its glitter; and every 
mean is tried to levy upon the public 
a general tax of admiration. It is 
thrust upon us again and again, week- 
ly, montily, quarterly,—in extract and 
embellishment,—in Review, in Maga- 
zine, in Journal. Artists colleague 
with typographists to thrust it upon 
our eyes, if we will not take it in at 
our ears. The pencil and the graver 
are employed to give printshop-win- 
dow immortality to literary evanes- 
cence, and to emblazon in picture 
what in words must die. 

A periodical publication, in parti- 
cular, whose literary merits might 
entitle it to a less fiddle-faddle title 
than it assumes, has undertaken to 
embellish several of its successive 
numbers with a series of illustrations 
from this poem, Three of the pro- 
posed prints have already appeared; 
all exquisitely engraved, and the first 
of them almost as beautilul in design 
as in execution: the second, and, still 
more, the third, mistaking, like the 
poem they are devoted to, meretricious 
prettiness for the beau ideal of imagi- 
native beauty. 

But it is the taste of the artist in the 
selection he has made of a passage 
for the subjectof his third illustration, 
that has led to these animadversions. 
The quotation is as follows :— 

’T was first-at twilight, on the shore 

Of the smooth sea, he heard the lute 
And voice of her he lov’d steal o’er 

The silver waters, that lay mute, 

As loth, by even a breath, to stay 
The pilgrimage of that sweet lay, 
Whose echoes still went on and on, 
Till lost among the light that shone 
Far off, beyond the ocean’s brim. 

Silver waters laying mute, that they 
may not stop the pilgrimage of a sweet 
lay! and echoes going on and on till 
they are lost among far-off light! 
That is to say, (if | may be permitted 
to compress to meaning what the poet 
has thought fit to dilate into verbiage, ) 
sounds that waters will not prevent 
from travelling on and on, till they are 
out of sight. What a pity that the 
artist could not contrive to introduce 
some of these pt/grim sounds into his 
picture! 
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picture! But, to proceed with the 
quotation— 
He saw upon the golden sand 
Of the sea shore, a maiden stand, 
Before whose feet the expiring waves 
Flung their last tribute with a sigh ; 
As, in the east, exhausted slaves 
Lay down the far-brought gift, and die ; 
And, while the lute hung by her, hash’d, 
As if unequal to the tide 
Of sony that from her lips still gush'd, 
She rais’d, like one beatified, 
Those eyes, whose lizht seem’d rather 
given 
To be ador’d than to adore;— 
Such eyes, as may have look’d from heaven, 
But ne’er were rais’d éo it before. 


Expiring waves flinging their tri- 
bute, we may perhaps pardon; be- 
cause, though we cannot very well 
embody the image, we may compre- 
hend the idea. But what to make of 
the simile, of this flinging verb begot- 
ten, “exhausted slaves laying: down 
the far-brought gift, and dying,” we 
probably should never have conceived, 
if we had not recollected, at last, an 
incident relative to the collection of 
the poison of the Upas-trec in Cole- 
man’s * Law of Java.” It is the ex- 
hausted slave laying down the far- 
brought peison of the Upas, then, and 
expiring under the effects of the infec- 
tion contracted in the act of collecting 
it, that is compared with the expiring 
waves flinging their last tribute at the 
fect of warbling beauty. O! most 
wonderful and apposite similitude ! 

The ensuing image, however,;—that 
of a tide gushing from the mouth of a 
lady,—the painter might have repre- 
sented: the vicinity of the sea (from 
the qualms sometimes excited by such 
proximity,) might have given credi- 
bility, at least so far, to the representa- 
tion ; and perhaps, by a proper admix- 
ture of the customary notation of 
cretchets, quavers, semiquavers, &c. 
in the gushing stream, he might have 
given us some idea that it was a tide 
of song that was so gushing. 

“But are not the last four lines 
vastly pretty?” the boarding-school 
misses will perhaps enquire: ‘ Eyes 
rather given to be adored than to adore! 
Such eyes as may have looked from 
heaven, but never looked to it before !”’ 
Why, aye: in one of Mr. Moore’s 
very pretty, half bantering, half flat- 
tering and cajoling, love-songs, they 
would have been pretty; for they 
would have heen in place. The idea 
was fit enough for the toilet and the 
music-room ; and for such they should 
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have been Lyme : but for the e 
regions of imagination in wh; 
“Loves of the Angels” shone” 
breathed, they are as unfit a8 One of 
Mr. Moore’s double-entendre love. 
songs would be for a hymn in church 
But, if the thought was really ta 

etty to be laid aside, as Mr. Moor 

ad reduced his amorous angels 4) 
the common - place level of mere 
maudlin, love - making mortals; he 
should have put it into one of their 
mouths, and have left the lover and 
the love responsible for the hyper. 
bolical half-nonsense of the conceit; 
instead of taking the inanity of it une. 
quivocally upon himself. But, if the 
thought required some redeeming 
grave, shall we find such redemption 
in the euphony of the concluding line, 
—with its necessary emphasis of anti- 
thesis on its twittering particles? “ Bat 
ne’er were rais’d to it before.” Too-wit, 
too-wit, too-wit! This is harmonizing 
the voice of the Muse to the minstrelsy 
of the plover, or the lapwing. 


May 15, 1823. N. B.C. 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin. 
SIR, 


| AM obliged to Mr. Green for his 
notice as to the law of the case 
with respect to brokers seizing more 
goods than are enoagh to cover the 
amount of rent due.* It appears that 
I used the wrong word ; I should bavo 
said custom, and not law: for, accord- 
ing to Mr. Green’s account of the trial 
he was present at, the braker appeared 
to think he had at all events a custo 
mary, if not a legal right, to seize more 
furniture than might be sufficient to 
cover the demand. But I am glad to 
be tald that Chief Justice Abbott gave 
the public sort of lecture he did to the 
“ man,” as he emphatically called bim; 
and I quite agree with Mr. Green, that 
misinformation on this subject shoul 
not be suffered to exist in the public 
mind, and therefore again I thank 
for his notice. ° se of 
I shall embrace this opportunity 
mentioning, that I committed ano thal 
error in the same communication 
Mr. G. has alluded to, in saying 
government “might forego, 
much loss of revenue, the auction-daty 
of five per cent. on all goods se xt 
rent.” I am given to understand ta 


* We should be glad to see some om, 
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as in cases of bankruptcy, so in cases 
of seizure for rent, the auction-duty is 
never charged; and,if so, it strengthens 
the idea that I suggested, of all furni- 
ture whatever seized for rent being 
sold by public auction; for, since I 
sent the article in question to the 
Month!y Magazine, | have met with 
several instances of extreme hardship 
pressing upon the poor from the loose 
and unsatisfactory mode of seizure 
and selling that is adopted, and from 
the opinion too generally entertained 
by brokers of the greatness and almost 
supremacy of their power, in valuing, 
and, as it were, condemning, furni- 
ture, &c. 

I beg to make two or three remarks, 
which have been suggested: by the 
perusal of Mr. Gilbertson’s letter in 
your last Number. I shall not say a 
word about the priority of invention of 
the thing in question; and, indeed, it 
is quite indifferent to the public, whe- 
ther Mr. Loudon or he were the first 
inventors, provided the purpose was 
answered,—viz. to prevent the neigh- 
bourhood, where tallow-melting esta- 
blishments are situated, from being 
annoyed by the horrible effluvia that 
emanates from them. I confess that, 
when I first read Mr. Hawes’s letter, 
I was a good deal astonished at his 
stating that the offensiveness of the 
eflluvia at his manufactory was nearly 
or altogether done away with, know- 
ing, as I did, from my business fre- 
quently leading me to premises ad- 
joining Mr. Hawes’s, at the Old Barge- 
house, that the effluvia was still so 
intolerable, when the wind set in the 
direction of the wharf where I was 
engaged, as to be nearly unbearable : 
I was very much inclined to have no- 
ticed his letter then; but, as the sub- 
ject is now started again by Mr. 
Gilbertson, I must, injustice to truth, 
say, that whatever process Mr. Hawes 
may have employed to destroy the 
eflluvia produced by his business, it 
has quite failed; and can only add, 
that, if Mr. Giilbertson’s improvement 
does not answer the purpose much 
better, he has put himself to an ex- 
pense for nothing. 
J. M. Lacey. 


; a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HAVE many years known, by 
report, your correspondent Mr. 
Bartley, as one of our oldest and most 
€xperienced cultivators of the potatoe ; 
MontuLy Mac. No. 383. 
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indeed, he and I have frequently dis- 
cussed the nature and qualities of 
that valuable esculent, in certain pages 
which have been some years shut up. 
Doctors differ ; and Mr. Bartley and I, 
on this topic, have been always on dif- 
ferent sides, and so, it appears ex- 
tremely probable, are likely to remain. 
The fate of this root has been singular, 
not to say laughable: for, whilst some, 
particularly scientific folk, have made 
it a sort of panacea, placing it at the 
head of all articles of nutrition, with 
imaginations so heated and enthusias- 
tic in its favour, that, were we at this 
time, blessed with a good heathen sys- 
tem of religion, they would, beyond all 
question, have deified their favourite, 
as the Egyptians of old did leeks and 
onions; others have formerly decried 
the potatoe as nearly poisonous; and 
Mr. Cobbett, who, you know, says 
nothing in vain, has not long since 
stigmatized it as the agricultural curse 
of Ireland and Britain. 1 certainly 
cannot take a middle course between 
the two gentlemen above quoted, be- 
cause I differ with Mr. Cobbett in the 
affair, toto calo, and esteem the pota- 
toe as the most useful and important 
root ever naturalized in this country. 
That sentiment, however, does not 
compel me to shut my eyes to those 
inex pugnible practical truths and facts, 
which have been periodically passing 
before them, during nearly, or up- 
wards of, half a century. 

The potatoe culture has increased in 
this country twenty fold, since my 
first knowledge of it ; when, in fact, it 
had scarcely become a field culture. 
The improvement in quality, also, has 
kept pace with the extent of cultiva- 
tion; the yellow colour, as in turnips, 
generally marking the superior quality. 
The largest and best I have ever culti- 
vated, or indeed seen, were from seed 
procured at Hamburgh. One great 
cause of the cheapness of wheat, 
within these few years, has undoubt- 
edly subsisted in the general use of po- 
tatoes, as, in part, a substitute for bread, 
for which they are certainly a good 
substitute, where flesh-meat composes 
the ground work of the meal ; and, in 
such case, the cheer of a country 
could not be deemed bad, even in the 
total absence of bread-corn. 

To this extent, I am the advocate of 
potatoes ; but I cannot consent to sa- 
crifice truth and common-sense to any 
scientific fantasm, however splendid 
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tioned and started even by Vauquelin 
himself. I honour science, and its 
laborious andindefatigable cultivators, 
with a reverence equa! to that of any 
man; and amas truly impressed with a 
sense of the important benefits thence 
conferred on human society, in almost 
every possible view of profitor pleasure. 
Every temporal or mundane proposition 
or thing, however, has its boundaries 
and its defects. Itshall enlighten and 
succeed to such a degree, and under 
given circumstances, but no farther. 
We are not to expect absolute perfec- 
tion, like the young modish scientific 
farmer of twenty years since, who, 
brimful of technicalities, had been 
taught to prefer the creed of science, 
as other creeds, to the direct evidence 
of his own senses. There is a chemi- 
cal analysis, and a practical analysis ; 
and, although fortunately, on most 
occasions, the former is sufficiently 
accurate for use, yet, on some, it is not 
to be depended on, and may lead to 
very erroneous results: I must pre- 
mise, indeed, the really scientific will 
have perceivedthis. Iam amerereader 
in chemistry, but I bestow a share of 
attention. A chemical analysis of two 
substances, shall render to each a 
certain portion of gluten, for instance. 
But is gluten simple and unchangea- 
ble, and of precisely similar strength 
and quality, in ail substances wherein 
it may be contained? 
Mr. Bartley says, that ‘In nutri- 
tious effect, the farina of potatoes 
greatly exceeds any given measure of 
the best wheaten flour.” Now, this is 
in direct opposition to the whole tenor 
of my experience ; and I have had the 
best opportunities for practical experi- 
ment, with both the human and brute 
animal. The fact has been long prac- 
tically and actually established, that 
the farina of wheat is the most solid and 
powerfully nutritive of all others in 
common use. That of the other com- 
mon grains follows in a certain order ; 
the flour of potatoes, however sightly, 
light, and agreeable, being inferior to 
them all in solid nutritive effect. This 
is proved by the quality of the flesh of 
animals fattened, and by the propor- 
tionate powers of labouring men or 
animals.fed,. Feed a pig or any animal, 
for slaughter, with the roots or farina 
of potaioes, and you shall find the flesh 
loose, unsubstantial, flavourless, of 
dingy disagreeable colour, and gene- 
rally shrinking from cookery. Feed a 
similar animal with solid corn, meal, 
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or milk, and your experience 
the reverse. You will obtain firm ang 


solid flesh, both fat and |e 

voury flavour, and swelling indenn 
worth also more at marketby tWOo-pence 
or three-pence per Ib. for the dealers 
well understand the caveat emptor, | 
am well aware, that very markets 
and eatable pork may be fattened upon 
potatoes and corn together; still the 
meat will be deteriorated in proportion 
to the roots used. Put up to fatten 
two store-pigs of similar age and pn. 





mise ; feed the one with potatoes jy 
any form you please, and the othe 


with corn or meal; and, at the end of | 


fourteen weeks, the latter shall bring 


to the scale more weight, by many | 


stones, of eight pounds, than the for. 
mer, supposing their store-weight to 
have been equal. I have made expe. 
riment of these things so often, that it 
has long been an old song with me; 
and, without presuming overmuch, | 
may say, expertocrede Roberto. have 
seen wretched labourers in Hants, 
threshing on bread and water, perhaps 
six successive days, without tasting 


flesh meat. They were still able to | 


perform their labour, remarking, at 
the same time, that the entrails of 
their wives and children were nearly 
scoured out by living on potatoes. 
This did not happen when they got 
plenty of bread. However essentially 
and radically I may differ from Mr. 
Western in other respects, I cordially 
agree with him in deprecating the 
misery of a ‘potatoe-fed popula- 
tion.’ But in the process of starch- 
making, will be found the most de- 
cisive test of the superiority of the 
farina of wheat. The meal of abushel 
of wheat, weighing sixty pounds, will 
manufacture into twenty-five poundsal 
starch; but the like weight of the 
farina of potatoes will not produce aly 
thing like an equal weight of starch; 
which is also, though shining andibow 
tiful, light, loose, unsubstantial, ~ 
comparatively worthless. Ground in : 
hair-powder, it is still less successful. 
It is pretended, that the — 
farina is equal in substance and a 
to that of the arrow- root of the es - 
India islands; the English of which 's 
the superior cheapness of the former, 


whence itis also so difficult to obtain te 


de re 


arrow-rootgenuine. It wes once, me 
over, the crack among writers @ 


rustica, to represent carrots as — 


substantial nutriment to oats, . 


bouring horses. As an experimen 
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I tried this to my cost and my im- 
provement. In the interim, I am not 
decrying the use of carrots in the sta- 
bles, for which, indeed, I have always 
been an advocate. It has been the 
custom hitherto, with those who have 
become desperately enamoured with 
the potatoe, to pay no kind of attention 
toarguments like the foregoing, but to 
proceed with their eulogiums on their 
favourite farina, even as the Moslem 
priests, mounting the minarets, call out 
daily, “There is only one God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet.” But some 
more substantial proofs than those re- 
sulting from mere chemical analysis, are 
required to establish the superior 
substance and effects of the potatoe 
farina. 

I heartily join with Mr. Bartley in 
wishing to the nations of the Peninsula 
all the benefits, and they may be 
great, of an extensive potatoe-cultiva- 
tion. ‘There is a wish, however, much 
nearer to my heart: it is, that they may 
not neglect to plant, universally and 
permanently, the sacred tree of liberty, 
which may bring forth for ages to come, 
the Rights of Man,—that they may not 
be deterred in their glorious career by 
insidious and treacherous mediation ; 
and, above all things, having achieved 
their liberties, that they may not have 
those ravished from them by some 
perjured traitor, under the name of an 
emperor. JoHN LAWRENCE. 

Somers Town, May 8. 

a os 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ON the ANCIENT HISTORY Of PERSIA. 

N the second volume of the “‘Trans- 
actions of the Literary Society at 
Bombay,” Captain Kennedy has in- 
serted some learned ‘* Remarks on the 
Chronology of Persian History, pre- 
vious to the Conquest by Alexander 
the Great.” His pervasive knowledge 
of Persian literature deserves admira- 
tion; but, for want of a critical study 
of the sacred books, he seems to have 
missed the only clue which can guide 
safely through the labyrinth of prime- 
val chronicle. As Sir John Malcolm, 
in a more responsible capacity, has, 
from the same cause, incurred similar 
Crrors; and as oriental history cannot 
be correctly written without first un- 
derstanding its biblical basis ; you will, 
perhaps, indulge an attempt to re- 
move some of the more prevailing 

misstatements. 

Captain Kennedy trusts Herodotus 
too little, and Ctesias too much. This 
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last author is no where quoted before 
the age of Alexander; and his book is 
probably a Greck forgery, under the 
name of the physician of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, made about the time when 
Greece was intent on the expedition of 
Alexander. The author cannot have 
known the countries he describes, 
although he has been able to impose 
on Diodorus Siculus, who has adopted, 
and conferred authority on, his misre- 
presentations. 

The commencement of the Jewish 
Captivity has been erroneously nar- 
rated by the authors of the “ Universal 
History,” and by all their successors. 
They rely on the authority of Jose- 
phus, who groundlessly teaches that 
his Nebuchadnezzar flourished se- 
venty years before Cyrus. ‘The title 
Nebuchadnezzar consists of the Medic 
words, Nebu—cadne—tsar (Coelo— 
dignus—princeps,) which signify, the 
throne-worthy prince, the crown- 
prince, and was the official designa- 
tion (see Forster’s Letter to Michaelis, 
preserved in the Spicilegium Geogra- 
phie Hebraorum extera,) of the heir- 
apparent to the Medic throne. Hence, 
under Cyrus, his son Cambyses was 
the Nebuchadnezzar; and, under 
Darius, his son Xerxes was the 
Nebuchadnezzar. Now the prince, 
who took Jerusalem, and led the Jews 
captive, was evidently Cambyses. 

According to Josephus, indeed, (Ant. 
x. 6,) the Nebuchadnezzar took the 
government over the Babylonians in 
the fourth year of the reign of Jehoia- 
kim, king of the Jews; and immedi- 
ately determined on an expedition 
against Necho, the Pharaoh, or king, 
of Egypt, under whose protection 
Syria then was. This attack was not 
wholly unprovoked ; for, in the time of 
Manasseh, Palestine had become a 
satrapy dependent on Babylon, but 
had been conquered in the time of 
Josiah by the Rgyptians, and rendered 
tributary to Memphis. ‘The Egyp- 
tians were favoured by the idolaters of 
Jerusalem; the Chaldeans kept upa 
secret understanding with the mono- 
theists, especially with the family of 
Hilkiah, which eventually superseded 
the established dynasty. 

The sovereign of Babylon, continues 
Josephus, passed the Euphrates at 
Carchemish, took all Syria as far as 
Pelusium; and, a little time after- 
wards, made an expedition agaifst 
Jchoiakim, who received him into 
Jerusalem. This king was aa 
edly 
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edly deposed and butchered; his son 
entrusted with the sovereignty; and 
captives, or hostages, among whom 
was Ezekiel, were transported to Baby- 
lon. The successor of Jehoiakim was 
supposed to harbour vindictive feelings, 
was in his turn deposed, and sup- 
planted by his kinsman Zedekiah, a 
son-in-law of Jeremiah. Finally 
Zedekiah was accused of revolting to 
the Egyptians; and a second invest- 
ment, or siege, of Jerusalem took 
place, during which the people suf- 
fered every extremity for eighteen 
months, and at length surrendered. 
The assassination of Holofernes by 
Judith seems to have delayed the ap- 
proach, and embittered the vengeance, 
of this army. ‘The Babylonian mo- 
narch, adds Josephus, abode at Riblah, 
while his generals took the town; the 


temple was burnt by Nebuzaradan, - 


and the cityrazed. Zedekiah was cap- 
tured alive, blinded, and imprisoned 
until his decease at Babylon; whither 
the vessels of the temple, and the 
saleable inhabitants, were removed. 
The young kinsmen of Zedekiah were 
brought up in the schools of the Chal- 
deans; among whom, Danicl and 
Ezra acquired great distinction. Arioch 
of Elam was their protector. The 
high-priest Josadok was released from 
his bonds. 

Thus far all is probable, and con- 
sistent with Scripture; but, we are 
next told by Josephus, that, after a 
reign of forty-three years, Nebuchad- 
nezzar died ; that he was succeeded by 
Evilmerodach, who reigned eighteen 
years ; then by Niglissor, who reigned 
forty years; then by Labosordacus, 
who reigned nine months; and then by 
Baltasar. Against him, says Josephus, 
(Ant. x. 11,) Cyrus king of Persia, 
and Darius king of Media, made war; 
and he had reigned seventeen years 
when they took Babylon. This 
Darius, king of Media, is stated to 
have patronized Daniel, and to have 
made the bard one of his principal pre- 
fects. Cyrus is next described as 
restoring to the Jews the vessels plun- 
dered from their temple, and as pub- 
lishing an edict to favour the recoloni- 
zetion of Jerusalem. This edict 
Cambyses is made to interrupt (Ant. 
xi. 2,) during his campaigns against 
Egypt: at length Darius accedes, and 
Zorobabel is allowed to carry it into 
execution. 

This second narrative of Josephus 
carries contradiction on its face. If 
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the Nebuchadnezzar who took Jerusy 
lem began to reign in the fourth wet 
of Jehoiakim ; captured Ezekiel} in th 
eighth of the same prince; and in 

ninth of Zedekiah, or nineteenth of his 


own reign, again besieged Jerusaley 
’ 


and removed Ezra and Daniel 4; 
Babylon; these captives must haye 
been, in his last, or forty-third, year 
exactly twenty-four years older thay 
at the time of their captivity; and 
consequently, between thirty and forty. 
Now, if the eighteen years of Evilme. 
rodach, the forty years of Niglissor, 
and the seventeen years of Baltasar, 
are to be inserted before the accession 
of Cyrus, these captives must have 
been above a hundred years old whey 
Cyrus began to reign. Yet they are 
stated by Josephus to flourish and 
govern under his successor Darius, 
whose accession is placed by Herodo- 
tus twenty-nine years later than that 
of Cyrus. This is absolutely imposs- 
ble. Here are at least seventy-five 
superfluous years. 

Josephus places the rebuilding of 
the temple, by Joshua, the son of 
Josadok, in the ninth year of Darius, 
(Ant.' xi. 4;) although the father was 
one of the captives, and released, no 
doubt, at the instigation of Jeremiah, 
from his bonds. Here again are se- 
venty-five superfluous years, if any 
probability of age is to be observed. 

The Egyptian chronology too 1s in- 
consistent with the reckoning of Jose- 
phus. Jeremiah (xliv. 30,) mentions 
the death of Hophra, or Apries, as 
subsequent to, but nearly contiguous 
with, the capture of Zedekiah. To 
Hophra succeeded Psammenitus, who 
reigned a few months by the aid of 
Hophra’s party ; but he also was seized 
and put to death by the friends of 
Amasis, whose usurpation was sup- 
ported by the Persians, and long pre- 
ceded the death of Hophra. During 
the siege of Pelusium by Cambyses, 
Amasis died, having reigned, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, (iii. 10,) forty-four 
years, of which the greater half pro 
bably was cotemporary with the dest 


tution, or nominal sovereignty at Sas, 


of Hophra. Shortly after the siege of 
Pelusium, Cambyses, who or 
Cyrus, died a violent death, (Th 
Ixiv.) not unlike an assassination. 
It follows, that within forty 
years, if Amasis reigned so long alone, 
and perhaps within twenty-four Wich 
of the captivity of Zedekiah, W ~ 
was coeval with the death of Ho the 
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the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses 
were both terminated. Cambyses, 
therefore, was the contemporary of 
Zedekiah. 

Besides, if Palestine was overrun 
by the armies of one Babylonian em- 
peror, and taken at the close of 
Hophra’s reign from the Egyptians, 
there could be no need for the Babylo- 
nians to reconquer it from his succes- 
sor. The siege against Zedekiah havy- 
ing decided the submission of Jerusa- 
lem to Babylon, there could be no sub- 
sequent revolt for Cambyses to quell. 
‘Two successive sovereigns of Babylon 
could not both have to undertake the 
conquest of Syria, and the invasion of 
Egypt, when no interruption of allegi- 
ance had intervened. 1 therefore infer 
a duplicity of narrative in Josephus ; 
and maintain, that his Cambyses, and 
his Nebuchadnezzar, are one and the 
same person. He first relates the 
campaigns of the Nebuchadnezzar, a 
son and associate of Cyrus in the em- 
pire, according to those Syrian writers 
who abhorred him. Ue next relates 
the proper history of the reign of 
Cyrus, according to those Greek 
writers who admired him. He does 
not perceive that the Syrian campaigns 
ought to have formed a mere episode 
of the reignof Cyrus. And this confu- 
sion is not surprising, for all conque- 
rors have twocharacters. Among the 
generals of the armies who share their 
booty, in the metropolis of the country 
which acquires dominion by their vic- 
tories, they are naturally extolled for 
generosity and wisdom. Among the 
captives displaced by their violence, 
among the cities plundered by their 
rapacity, they are as naturally reviled 
for tyranny and cruelty. The Nebu- 
chadnezzar who desolates Judea, and 
is there a scourge of God, may be the 
hero of Babylon, and there the right 
hand of the Almighty. The same 
prince may command the siege of a 
rebellious city, who would recolonize 
it with the loyal portion of its ancient 
inhabitants: he may be abhorred by the 
Victims of his first severity, and 
applauded by the clients of his subse- 
quent patronage. Greek writers may 
have copied the metropolitan flat- 
terers, and Hebrew writers have pre- 
Served the lamentations of provincial 
suffering. 

With such a preconception the nar- 
rative of Herodotus, and the para- 
mount authority of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, will be found every where to 


correspond. Ezra, for instance, (i. 8,) 
represents Cyrus as ordering a restora- 
tion to the temple of those vessels 
which the Nebuchadnezzarhad brought 
home, and of which Baruch (i. 2,) 
dates the restoration in the fifth year 
from the siege: so that Cyrus retained 
an oOverawing authority over the 
captor of Jerusalem, exactly compati- 
ble with his known relation to Cam- 
byses. This restoration of the tem- 
ple-plate was made through Shesh- 
bazzar. 

A second more important recoloni- 
zation of Jerusalem took place, as we 
learn from Haggai (i. 5,) in the second 
year of Darius, which colony was 
superintended by Zerubbabel (Ezra 
C. iii. and iy.) and by the high priest 
Joshua, a nephew of Ezra. 

A third re-colonization was patro- 
nized by the Persian court under 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, (Ezra vii. 8,) 
when an independent government was 
conferred on Jerusalem. This hap- 
pened in the seventh year of that 
king ; and, as it was the most eminent 
exertion of local attachment, and en- 
tirely restored to the Jews their an- 
cient privileges, it was considered as 
terminating the captivity. And in 
fact, since the siege of Cambyses, a 
period of exactly seventy years had 
then elapsed: of which six years 
passed under the sway of Cyrus, 
thirty-six under that of Darius, twenty- 
one under that of Xerxes, and seven 
under that of Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus: for Darius, be it observed, dated 
his accession from the death of Cyrus. 

That the Jews reckoned the end of 
their bondage from the seventh year 
of Artaxerxes, is manifest from this 
circumstance, that, at the time of the 
crucifixion of Christ, they considered 
Daniel’s seventy weeks of years on 
the brink of elapse, and therefore ex- 
pected a new Messiah. Now the 
seventh of Artaxerxes precedes the 
Christian era by 457 years; and, con- 
sequently, precedes the crucifixion by 
exactly 490 years. Notwithstanding 
this, the authors of the blundering 
chronology too commonly appended to 
the received version of the Bible, 
make the captivity terminate at the 
proclamation of Cyrus, preserved in 
the first chapter of Ezra, which, ac- 
cording to Baruch, was issued only five 
years after the commencement of the 
captivity. Seventy years before this 
proclamation, Manasseh, indeed, was 


carried to Babylon. 
I have 
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I have dwelt the longer on these 
points, as Captain Kennedy, in his 
tenth note, seems half inclined to 
doubt whether the Cyrus of Isaiah, 
and the Cyrus of Ezra, be the Cyrus of 
Herodotus; whereas, every mention 
made in the Scriptures of Cyrus agrees 
exactly with the narration of Herodo- 
tus, which tends to prove that Cyrus 
and that Darius were of Jewish ex- 
traction, and of Jewish religion, and 
probably descended from those clan- 
chieftains of the Jews who were trans- 
planted by Shalmeneser (2 Kings xviii. 
11,) into some cities of the Medes 
near the river Gozan, or Arra-chai, 
which falls into the Caspian. The 
pedigree of Cyrus has not been pre- 
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served; but, as it was customary j 
oriental empires to respect heredj 
descent in the dependent Satrapies: 
and, when a prince was de ve 
blinded for rebellion, still to educate 
his minor son to allegiance, and on| 
to place a vice-roy over him 
Jeshua, son of Josedek, was a braneh 
of the stem of Jesse, and superintended 
by Zerubbabel;) it may be Conjec- 
tured, that Cyrus was the lineal de. 
scendant of Hoshea; for his father was 
thought worthy of becoming allied, by 
marriage, to the sovereign of Media: 
and Cyrus seems to have overnn 
Samaria without opposition, and bya 
kind of acknowledged right. 

(To be continued. ) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE relative to DON 
J. ANT. LLORENTE, AUTHOR of the HIS- 
TORY of the INQUISITION, and one of 
the CONDUCTORS of the REVUE ENCY- 


CLOPEDIQUE, during the last FOUR 
YEARS. 


HOUGH bred a Romish ecclesi- 

astic, the selfish customs and pre- 
jedices of his cloth had no force on the 
dignified, the energetic, mind of this 
valuable character, and most truly ex. 
cellent writer. Through life, he wasa 
friend to toleration, and beyond all 
praise as to his well-directed labours 
and exertions in the cause of liberty. 
In every sense of the word, he was well 
qualified to exemplify the duties which 
this commendation calls for, when ap- 
plied justly. ‘The secret views and par- 
ticular motives that led to so much 
harsh treatment, on the part of the 
French administration, are not difficult 
to be guessed at; and, while the circum- 
stance became peculiarly offensive to 
the Spanish nation, it gave gencral dis- 
gust to, and raised considerable dissa- 
tisfaction among, the generous spirits of 
France. 

Jean Antoine Liorente was born at 
Rincon del Soto, near Calahorra, in 
Arragon, March 30th, 1756. His pa- 
rents were both of ancient and noble 
families, but their territorial possessions 
were not extensive. A maternal uncle 
of young Llorente, a beneficiary priest 
of the town of Calahorra, undertook the 
charge of his education. He first stu- 
died a Course of Philosophy at Tarra- 
gona ; and received the clerical tonsure, 
at the age of 14, from the hands of the 

2 


Bishop of Calahorra, Dec. 21, 1770, 
The three following years were devoted 
to Courses of Logic, agreeably to the 
ancient ecclesiastical usage ; after which 
M. L. maintained a public act of Phy. 
sics and Metaphysics. These Courses 
were held in a convent of Religious de 
la Merci; and the fathers, conformably 
to an odd custom, celebrated the concla- 
sion of them by the representation of a 
comedy, acted by their pupils and disci- 
ples in the interior of their house. The 
piece selected was entitled ‘The Pru- 
dent Abigail ;” young Liorente, at the 
age of 16, gifted with agreeable features, 
was to assume the part of Abigail, first 
the wife of Nabal, and afterwards of 
King David. The canons of the cathe- 
dral, the magistrates, and principal inha- 
bitants of the city, were invited to the 
spectacle ; and the young actors were 
crowned with success, so that the repre- 
sentation was scyeral times repeated. 
In October, 1773, M. L. repaired to 
Saragossa, applying himself to the study 
of jurisprudence. Only the Roman 
law was taught, though the Courses 
took up four years. In the vacation of 
1775, he took his first journey to Ma- 
drid, where he frequented the theatres of 
the Prince and the Cross, and took such 
delight in the drama, that, after atten 
tively studying Aristotle’s Poetics, trans- 
lated into Spanish by Joseph Gonzalis, 
and Horace’s Epistle to the Piss, 
translated into Spanish verse by 
Vincent Espinol, he attempted to com 
pose a comedy, which he himself, how- 
ever, considered as but a very indiffer 
production. It was entitled, “ Dislike 
to Matrimony.” Both in os al 
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[taly, ecclesiastics may, without scan- 
dal, appear in the public theatres. 

M. L. took the degree of Bachelor in 
Laws in 1776; and, the year following, 
he was elected Beneficiary of the Chap- 
ter of Calahorra, and received, succes- 
sively, the four minor orders, and the 
sub-diaconat: this fixed him, irrevoca- 
bly, in the church. He afterwards stu- 
died the Canon Law in the University 
of Saragossa. The false decretals and 
ultramontane principles of certain ca- 
nonists of those times, took no effect on 
M. L.; liberal sentiments had taken 
deep root in his mind, and the exten- 
sive knowledge which he had acquired 
made him a zealous defender of ecclesi- 
astical liberty. At length he was or- 
dained priest, by dispensation, in 1779, 
at the age of 23 years and two months, 
by the Bishop of Calahorra, his dio- 
cesan. In about a month after, he ob- 
tained authority to hear confessions of 
men; and, in four years after, those of 
women. Soon after his sacerdotal 
ordination, M. L. repaired to Valentia, 
to receive the bonnet of Dr. in Canon 
Law. So well founded were the notions 
which he had even then imbibed, that he 
took great pains to dissuade an old 
ecclesiastic from bequeathing his pro- 
perty to certain monks, to the prejudice 
of his relations, though his efforts proved 
ineffectual. 


On his return to Madrid for the se- > 


cond time, in 1781, M. L. was admitted 
advocate in the Supreme Council of 
Castile, after a very critical examination 
in respect to the laws and national cus- 
toms. In the course of that year, he 
became a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Holy Canons, of the Liturgy 
and Ecclesiastical History of Spain, 
established at Madrid under the invoca- 
tion of St. Isidore. 

The office of Promoter Fiscal General 
(Ecclesiastical) of the Bishopric of 
Calahorra becoming vacant, in 1782, M. 
L. was nominated to it by his bishop, 
who conferred on him, at the same time, 
the title of vicar-general. In the 
midst of these multiplied occupations, 
M. L. found time to compose a sort 
of dramatic work, known in Spain by 
the name of Operetta, and partly re- 
sembling our melo-dramas. ‘The piece, 
with its ariettas, modelled on the [ta- 
lian airs then in vogue, had for its title 
“The Galician Recruiter,” and was 
successfully acted in private theatricals. 
This taste for dramatic poetry M. L. 
long retained ; for, later in life, he Com- 
posed a tragedy, “ Eurick, King of 
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the Goths,” in which he retraced some 
of the intrigues and vicissitades which 
disquicted his country ; this piece never 
came into publication. 

In 1783, M. L. addressed a represen- 
tation to King Charles III. to obtain 
some mitigation of the taxes payable by 
his province ; and not only was fortunate 
enough to succeed, but the king granted 
him a large pecuniary supply, to distri- 
bute himself among the poor inhabitants. 

It was in the year 1784, says M. L. 
in his Biographical Notice written by 
himself, that I renounced the ultramon- 
tane principles in point of discipline, the 
scholastic doctrines in theology, and the 
peripatetic maxims in philosophy and 
physics, which I had previously imbibed 
An enlightened and learned inhabitant 
of Calahorra proved the instrument of 
convincing me, that a great pari of my 
scholastic acquisitions were founded on 
prejudices, and derived from books full 
oferrors. He offered to direct my stu- 
dies. I found his knowledge superior 
to that of the ecclesiastics and laics of 
Calahorra, and his ideas and reflections 
were sach as [ had never met with in 
books. He was wont torepeat, Every 
thing is reducible either to facts, or to 
reasonings grounded upon them; give 
no credit to the former, unless well sup- 
ported by authentic testimonies, and 
yield not to the latter, whatever autho- 
rity they may be traced to, if your mind 
do not feel their full weight and evi- 
dence; no authority out of ourselves can 
be competent to subjugate the reason 
implanted in us by nature. Under this 
impression, the ideas of M. L. took a 
new direction, in direct opposition to 

authority, as the only guide to truth. 

It was about this time (in 1785,) that 
the Inquisition of Spain made an ill-ad- 
vised choice of M. Llorente for its com- 
missary. On his part, he had to prove 
that his ancestors, to the third genera- 
tion, had incurred no punishment from 
the Holy Office; and that they were 
neither descendants of Jews, Moors, nor 
Heretics. M. L. applied himself, also, 
with some success, to preaching, when, 
in 1788, the Duchess of Sotomayor, first 
lady to Queen Louisa, wife of Charles 
IV. made him her chamber counsel, 
under the title of Consultor de Camera. 
Afterwards he became one of her testa- 
mentary executors, in concert -with 
several grandees of Spain, bishops, and 
members of the Council of Castile ; and, 
at length, tutor to the present Duke of 
Sotomayor, one of the richest lords in the 
kingdom. : 
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In the beginning of 1789, the Grand 
Inquisitor General, D. Augustin Rubia 
de Cavailos, Bishop of Jaen, appointed 
M. L. Secretary-General to the Inquisi- 
tion of the Court, a post which he occu- 
pied till 1791, and which placed at his 
disposition the archives ‘of the Holy 
Olfice, the contents of which he was one 
day to publish. In that year, he wa 
twice introduced to King Charles IV. 
and his queen, to place in their hands 
certain pious legacies of the Duchess 
de Sotomayor. He received a proof of 
benevolence, on the part of their majes- 
ties, by their giving him a canonry in the 
church of Calahorra. He preferred this 
benefice to a more eminent post that 
was offered him by D. A. Rubin, that of 
Inquisitor of Carthagena in the Indies. 
The Count de Florida Blanca was then 
at the head of the Spanish ministry; he 
was an able and enlightened statesman, 
and, speculating on the first movements 
that were agitating many countries, ke 
was not for retarding the progress of 
knowledge and civilization, but for 
moderating the excesses of power. With 
that view he instituted, at Madrid, an 
Academy of History, of which M. L. 
becameamember. He was also one of 
the academicians who maintained public 
theses on important points of National 
History. A Report has been preserved 
of one of those literary solemnities, 
celebrated in the royal monastery of St. 
Isidore, whereat the most distinguished 
persons of the capital were present, and 
where the Cardinal de Lorenzano, then 
Archbishop of Toledo, and Primate of 
the kingdom, condescended to become 
a disputant. M. L.’s thesis had to 
investigate the plans proposed, at dif- 
ferent times, for the restoration of learn- 
ing, in Christendom, by Cassiodorus ; in 
Italy, in the 6th century, by St. Isidore, 
of Seville, in Spain; in the 7th century, 
by Charlemagne, in France, aided by 
Alcuin, towards the end of the 8th ; and 
to decide which of the said plans might 
be then adopted, and under what modifi- 
cations. M. L. made it his business to 
shew the superiority of St. Isidore’s 
methods, and that the ecclesiastical 
sciences in Spain flourished with the 
greatest lustre under his direction. His 
Dissertation was analysed in the Madrid 
Gazette, but not printed. It procured 
for him the place of censor, the duties of 
which he discharged with discernment 
and a spirit of toleration. 

M. L. found himself obliged, in the 
beginning of 1791, from the intrigues of 
certain courtiers, to quit Madrid and 
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retire to his canonry of Cala 
was then he undertook th 
functions of relieving a 
French priests, compelled to seek 
fuge in Spain. He was the on{ 
in Calahorra that understood the Frenel 
language ; hence he became the interme. 
diate agent between the exiles anid the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities of the 
country. It was M. Llorente why 
verified the papers of the French Dro. 
scripts, who provided for their food and 
lodging, examined such as were proper 
to serve in the ministry, procured {o 
them particular masses (retribuées, 
and also general employment, in differ. 
ent parishes. Exclusive of these per- 
sonal attentions, M. L. employed his 
intcrest in behalf of the French priests 
with several great personages, and ob- 
tained considerable sums from their 
generosity. Among these might be no- 
ticed the Cardinal de Lorenzana, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, the Archbishop of 
Seville, the Bishop of Cordova, and 
other prelates. Not content with these 
generous succours, M. L. entertained 
in his own house, during five years, M. 
Etienne Faisneau, a tonsured elerk of 
the seminary of Poictiers, and provided 
him with the means of engaging in some 
traflic whereon he subsisted till his retum 
into France. M. Faisneau was or- 
dained priest; afterwards, and in that 
quality, he signed an attestation, wherein 
the honourable title was given him of 
Father of French Ecclesiastics ; this be 
transmitted to M. Llorente 
In the year following, 1739, M. L. 
had drawn up an “ History of the Emi- 
gration of the French Clergy into 
Spain,” which was to form a volume in 
quarto; but the manuscript, submitted 
to differeni examiners, was not to be 
found; and a fiscal notary, consoling 
the author for this accident, declared 
that the circumstances of the times 
would not have permitted its publica- 
tion. About this time, Don Manuel 
Abad La Sicrra, Inquisitor-General in 
Spain, a person of an enlightened cha- 
racter, fixed on M. Llorente, well know- 
ing his liberal and philosophical sent 
ments, to execute some reforms in the 
interior constitution and processes ¢ 
the Inquisition. But, by a court m- 
trigue, the honest inquisitor was dis- 
placed, ere he had time to realize his 
projects. Somewhat later, M. L. was 
invited by a person in authority to Te- 
sume. the execution of the above plans. 
He applied himself to this work, in com 
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Francisco Aguiriano, to whose talents 
and information he does justice, though 
this prelate voted, afterwards, in the 
Cortes of Cadiz, for upholding the 
Inquisition, When these labours were 
terminated, M. L. repaired to Madrid 
to facilitate their success. The Prince 
of Peace was then in the plenitude of 
his power; and the question at issue was 
no less thau to give publicity to the 
latent proceedings of the Holy Office. 
To this M. de Cabarrus, M. de Jovel- 
lanos, and M. Llorente, applied them- 
selves with becoming zeal. M. de 
Jovellanos, having been placed in the 
Ministerial Board of Grace and Justice, 
M. L. gained additional credit from the 
circumstance, but the too sudden fall of 
that enlightened minister put a stop to 
the intended ameliorations. In 1796, 
and the following years, the Soverciga 
Council of the Royal Chamber of the 
Indies placed tie name of M. Llorente 
on the lists of presentation submitted to 
the king, for the bishoprics of Mechva- 
can, of Buenos Ayres, and for the 
archbishopric of Manilla. 

But the supporters of the Inquisition 
were already meditating the persecutions 
that awaited M. Llorente. He boldly 
testified his respect for M. de Jovel- 
lanos, when he passed through Calahorra 
to repair to the place of his exile. 
Among the papers of the minister was 
found a writing of M. L. on the Inqui- 
sition. It was of the date of 1801, and 
the odious tribunal prosecuted, under 
Various pretences, among others that of 
Jausenism, characters the most respecta- 
ble that had been on friendly terms with 
M. de Jovellanos. Don Antonio de la 
Cuesta, Archdeacon of the cathedral of 
Avita, was thrown into a dungeon, 
and remained five years in that confine- 
ment. Don Geronimo, his brother, a 
penitentiary canon of the same church, 
Was forced to. make his escape into 
France. Both were afterwards declared 
innocent, aud so they were, in fact; but, 
Without powerful protection, their inno- 
“ence would not haye secured them. 
Prosecutions were instituted, by the 
Inquisition, against the Countess de 
Montijo, although a grandee of Spain, 
against ler cousin Don Antoine Palafox, 
Bishop | of Salamanca, against Don 
Augustin Abad la Sierra, Bishop of 

arcelona, and against several canons 
of St, Isidore, at Madrid. In this city, 
the letters of correspondence of M. 

lorente with Madame de Montijo 
were opened at the Post-Office, and 
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copies taken of them; the letters were 
forwarded to their destination, that fur- 
ther «discoveries might be made. The 
collection was remitted to the inquisitor- 
general, and M. L. reccived an order to 
be confined as a prisoner in a convent. 
Tn a few days, a member of the Supreme 
Council of the Inquisition notified his 
dismissal from the offices of secretary 
and commissary of the Holy Office. He 
was, moreover, amerced in a penalty of 
fifty ducats, and sentenced to make a 
month’s retreat in a convent. He was 
left in ignorance as to the motives that 
could influence such a sentence. The 
papers that had been scized were re- 
storcd to him, except such as related 
to the Inquisition, and some others in 
favour of the liberty of the church of 
Spain, against the pretensions of the 
court of Rome. 

In‘ this sort of degraded state, M. 
L. remained till 1805; the whole of this 
time he spent in his province, employed 
in literary labours, in works of piety and 
public utility. He was then recalled to 
Madrid, to illustrate certain points of 
history wherein the government was in- 
terested. Here he was nominated by 
the king, in 1806, canon of the primacy 
church of Toledo, then ecolatre or mas- 
ter of the schools of the same chapter. 
Next year he was admitted ecclesi- 
astical chevalier of the order of Charies 
III. after exhibiting proofs of nobility, 
as required by the statutes of the 
order, 

So far the career of M. Llorente has 
been chiefly in the fanctions of religion ; 
he will shortly appear in a political cha- 
racter. The French had invaded Spain 
in the month of June, 1808, when an 
order of Joachim Murat, then Grand 
Duke of Berg, and commander of the 
armies of Napoleon, summoned M. L, 
to Bayonne, to take a part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly of Spanish 
Notables convened to reform the abuses 
of the Spanish monarchy, and to prepare 
a political Constitution. He assisted 
in the deliberations of that Assembly, 
and his name appears at the foot of the 
Constitutional Act then drawn up. Be- 
coming thus a partisan of Joseph Bona- 
parte, he was called into his Council of 
State. The newly-established king ex- 
perienced reverses of fortune; and the 
victory of Baylen, re-exciling the na- 
tional energies, gave rise to the insur- 
rections of Madrid and Toledo. M., 

lorente, in the train of Joseph Bona- 
parte, was with him at Vittoria, and 
3X also 
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also. accompanied him in a journey to 
Arragon, and obtained from him certain 


benefits and privileges for his native 
country. - 

In 1809 the Inquisition was abolished, 

! in Spain, by a decree of the new king. 

M. L. was chosen to examine its vast 

archives, and to write the history of that 

ecclesiastical tribunal. For two years, 

a number of persons were at work 

under his directions, copying or ex- 

tracting original pieces in reference to 

) this design. These valuable materials, 

when reduced into order, and joined to 

| those which M. L. had been collecting 

b from 1789, enabled him to sketch a 

‘s picture of the Holy Office, which pro- 

i cured him the surname of Suetonius of 

the Inquisition. In the same year, the 

monastic orders were suppressed, and 

M. L. was appointed to superintend 

their gradual abolition, and to take 

account of the moveable property and 

effects. This difficult and delicate mis- 

sion he fulfilled so as to temper and 

mitigate its rigour. The important 

office of Director-General of the Na- 

tional Effects was next confided to him. 

Those who joined the government of 

Cadiz, with the juntas who obcyed it, 

were included in this proscription. 

Engaged in a cause like this, M. L. 

could do little good, though he might 

prevent some evil; and herein he 

secured to the wives, children, and rela- 

tions, of the emigrants, their goods that 

were declared confiscated, ‘This office 

he did not long retain ; and Joseph, as if 

to indemnify him for it, made him 

Apostolical Commissary General of the 

Holy Crusade, that is, Distributor Gene- 

ral of the Royal Alms. This formed a 

species of liberality seldom in strict ac- 

cordance with a well-governed political 

| economy; and, in Spain, mostly under 
the influence of a monastic spirit. 

While in the discharge of these diver- 
sified employments, M. L. was publish- 
ing, in Spain, the first sketch of bis 
“History of the Inquisition.” Some- 
what later, he remoulded this first part, 
and published it in French. 

In the month of August, 1812, after 
losing the battle of Arapiles, the court of 

Joseph was obliged to evacuate Ma- 
drid. M. L. followed it to Valencia, 








ot a and there published some political 

a2 pamphlets in favour of his party. This 

uM part of the author’s conduct we have to 

om deplore; he inveighs against the Cortes 

ie of Cadiz, and the principles of their 

ae Constitution, though grounded on the 
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nation. The successive reverses of the 
French armies at length compelled i 
4- to quit, with them, his native si) 
and enter France. This be did by the 
way of Oleron, after visiting Bourdeany 
Toulouse, and some other towns in ty 
south of France, and arrived at Paris i, 
the month of March, 1814. The great 
events of that year were hastening to 
their accomplishment, and Ferdinand 
VII. re-ascended the throne of Spain. 

The party of J oseph disappeared with 
him; none of his adherents made ay 
difficulty of submitting to Ferdinand, 
This prince proceeded to acts of a most 
unjustifiable rigour, overturning the 
establishments set up by the defenders of 
his crown while he was a captive; and 
involving, in one common proscription, 
the generous citizens who had defended 
the country and its independence, ani 
the Spaniards designated by the name of 
Josephinos, whose acts of sabmission he 
rejected. Among these M. Llorente 
was adjudged to perpetual banishment, 
and the confiscation of his goods. 
Among other effects, he lost a library of 
more than 8000 volumes, which he had 
left at Madrid, consisting of a great 
number of manuscripts and rare and 
valuable books. He was also deprived 
of his ecclesiastical dignities and reve- 
nues. Asa canon and dignitary of the 
church of ‘Toledo, he protested against 
the royal decrce, and demanded a regu- 
lar trial and full hearing ; this protesta- 
tion was made public. The Rules of 
Discipline in the Catholic church were 
undoubtedly in his favour; the French 
priests, when, at the beginning of the 
revolution, they became the victims of 
severe measures, appcaled to the same 
principles as those M. Llorente a¢- 
vocated. ) 

In the year 1814, M. L. made an 
excursion to London ; but, the air and 
climate ill agreeing with his constitt- 
tion, he determined on fixing his res 
dence at Paris. Here he had easy 
access to the vast public libraries: here 
he entered into familiar intercourse with 
the literati, who were anxious to Fe. 
tice to the learning and merits of the 
Spanish priest. His residence oe 
became agreeable, so that he cow 
apply himself, witbout reserve, to st 
studies fur which he was 80 
qualified. In this retreat, he drew ‘ss 
several pieces, illustrative of ras 
history ancient and modern; he &? 
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stage of politics, when, in consequence 
of some proceedings in the Chamber of 
Deputies, the innocence of the Spanish 
exiles, who had suffered, drawn into the 
vortex of the French revolution, was 
calumpiated. Such criminations were 
an affront to French generosity; they 
were nobly repelled by M. Lainé, and 
M. Llorente published a pamphlet, vin- 
dicating the character and intentions of 
his Spanish fellow-sufferers, pointing out 
apd obviating a number of inconsisten- 
cies and errors injurious to the cause of 
faith, that- M. Clausel de Coussergues 
had committed. To the gratuitous 
assertion of this latter, that there had 
been no Auto-da-F'é since 1680, M. L. 
replied, by making it appear, that, from 
the year 1700 to 1898, 1578 individuals 
had perished by the faggots and flames 
of the Inquisition. 

Sooa after appeared the publication 
of “The Complete Annals of the Holy 
Office.” ‘This admired performance has 
real merit of the most durable kind ; 
and, from it, the able and intelligent 
writer obtained a character of celebrity 
throughout Europe and America, which 
was no more than due to so learned and 
good aman. His History of the Inqui- 
sition was translated into English, Ger- 
man, and Ifalian, and is now to be met 
with in most libraries. ‘The author las 
not lavished upon it the ornaments of an 
admirable style and diction; but, with 
all possible care, has laid himself out 
to ensure the estimation of his work as 
authentic, It may well pass for an 
original, from the accuracy and novelty 
of the details which it reveals, stamping 
on it an internal evidence of its possess- 
ing superiority over every other publica- 
tion of the kind, 

_ How long are priestly fanaticism and 
intolerance to degrade the genius and 
useful talents of eminent literary men? 
No sooner had M. L. published his 
History of the Inquisition, than the 
tibunal of La Penitence at Paris, 
where he at times administered consola- 
tion to a few Spanish exiles, was inter- 
dicted to him. He commonly. cele- 
brated mass in the church of St. 
Eustache, and obtained some relief for 
his old age frum the pious charitics 
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attached to that service. The benefit 
was not considerable (modique obole ) ; 
but the superior ecclesiastics of he 
diocese of Paris prohibited him from 
celebrating the boly mysteries, At 
length, he was fain to earn a moderate 
salary by instructing some young 
French gentlemen in a boarding-school 
at Paris, in the beautifal Castilian 
tongue, of which Raynal says, that it is 
sparkling like gold, and sonorous as 
silver. Then comes out, in the name of 
the university, a prohibition to M. 
Liorente, to give lessons, in Spanish, in 
any private seminary. M. L. found 
resources in his learned labours, in the 
public favour, and the testimonies of 
respect from private friends, adequate to 
his frugal habits, and to the situation 
which he then occupied in society. 

His “ Political Portraits of the Popes” 
became the coup de grace to the im- 
placable resentments harboured against 
him by the disciples of a most gentlo 
and merciful Gospel, and to which he 
fell a victim, In the beginning of 
December, 1822, he was ordered to 
quit Paris in three days, and France 
without delay. This violent expulsion 
from his adopted country was to him 
a second exile. His passage through 
France was rapid, snow every where 
covering the ground; and, though at 
the age of 70, he was not allowed a few 
days rest at Bayonne. No sooner had 
he entered on his natal soil, than he was 
hailed with tokens of public esteem, of 
which he would doubtless have received 
more effectual proofs, so as to turn 
aside his intention of accepting a chair 
offered in the university of St. Domingo; 
but, in a few days after his arrival at 
Madrid, on the 5th of February 1823, 
he breathed his last, overpowered by the 
extraordinary fatigues to which he had 
been condemned. Previous to his 
death he forgave his persecutors, and 
God will also pardon them on their re- 
pentance; but, on earth, much blame 
will attach to such a government and 
governors; aud, while they live in this 
world, they must struggle with all the 
odium such crooked practices engen- 
der, among a generation of men that 
never Will forgive them. 
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THE LOVE LETTERS of HENRY VIII. to 
ANNE BOYEYN, correctly PRINTED from 
the AUTOGRAPHS in the LIBRARY of 
the VATICAN PALACE, with some LET- 
TERS of ANNE BOLEYN. 

[ We have at different times given particn- 
lar Letters in this famous correspond- 
ence, with fac-similes ; but, we are now 
enabled, by the editor of that excellent 
collection, “The Pamphleteer,” to 
submit the whole to our readers, from 
copies which appeared in the two last 
parts of that work. We have printed 
them in their original languages, but 
should be glad to receive from some of 
our readers a version of the sentiments 
in modern English.) 


LETTER I. 
Ki & mestres et amye | moy et mon 
Be ccur s’en remestet en vos mains 
vous suppliant Jes avoyre pur reco- 
mander a vore bine grace et que par 
absens vore affection ne leur suit 
diminué | car puraugmenter leurc peine 
ce seroit grand Pitié car ’absence leure 
fait assés et plas que J’aimes je cusse 
pense | en nos faisant remétevoir ung 
point de astronomie qui est telle | tant 
plus Ioing que les Juors sont tant plus 
eloigné est Ie Sulelle | et nonobstant 
plus farvent | aisi fait il de nd‘re 
Amoure. per absence nous somus 
elinies et neunmains clle garde sa 
farveure o moins de nore Choste | 
Aiant en espoire la paraylle du vd're 
vons assurant que de ma part l’anuye de 
l’absence deia ni*est trope grande | Et 
quant je pense a l’augmentation de il 
seliuy que par force faute que je suffre 
—il met presque intollerable si n’estoit 
le ferme espoire guc Jay de V're indisso- 
luble affection vers moi | et pur le vous 
rementevoire alcune fois cela et voiant 
qne personellcment vi puis estre en Vre 
presens | chose le plus apptiante a cella 
qui m’est possible au present je vous 
envoye | c'est a dire ma picture myse 
enbrasseletts a toute la Device que deia 
saves me souhai‘ant en leure plase quant 
Til vous pleroit { c’est de la main de 
*® 
LETTER II. 

A ma Mestres—Pur ce qu’ilmesemble 
leTems estre bien longe depuis avoire euye 
de vre bon Santé et de vous | Le grande 
affection que j’ay vers yous ma persuade 
de vous envoyere ce porteure pur esire 
meulx assertenc de vore Sante et 
Voloire | et pur ce que depuis mon 
parteiwent de avee vous on m’a averty 
que Topinion en quey Je vous laissoye 

est de tout asiure chayngé et que no 
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voulies venire en Court niavec Madame 
vore mere ni aultrement ausi | Laquel 
report estant vrayi je ne SAFOY asses 
emarvelliare veu que depuis Je massure 
de vous n’avoire james faite faute | etil 
me semble bien petite retribution par le 
grande Amour que je vous port 


nd de me 
eloiniere ct la Parrole et la Person 


de la Fam du monde que plus j'estime| 
ct si vous me aimes de si bon affection 
comme j’espere je suis sure que ly 
cloigtf ment de nos deux parsd'nes vous 
seroyt ung peu ennuiense toutefois qu'il 
nappartient pas tant ala Mestres co'me 
au Surviteur panser bien ma Mestres 
que Fabsens de vous fort me grefe 
esperant qu'il ne pas vo're volonté que 
ainsi ce soit | mais si je entendoy pur 
Verité que volonterement vous la 
desiries je non puis mais fere si non 
plaindre ma mauvais Fortune en rela- 
tant peu a peu ma grande folie | et 
ainsi a faulte de ‘Tems fay fin de ma 
rude Lettre suppliant de doner foy ace 
porteur en ce quil vous dira de ma 
Part | Escryt de la main du tout vore 
sourvteure | nis 
LETTER III. 

L’ennuye que j’avoye du dubte de 
vore Santé me trobla et egarra peucup 
et neulz estre gers quicte sans avoire sue 
la Certeynte mais puisque nancors navez 
rien sentu jespere ct me tiens put 
assure gue ill se passera de vous come 
jespere quil est de nous car nous etant 
a Walthan deux Vusbyres deux verles 
deChambre, Vo're frere master Jesonere 
ont tombe malade et sont atsture de 
tout sains et depuis nous nous sumes 
reboutes en no‘re mesons de Hondson 
la ou nous nous somes bien troves sails 
occune malade pour steure die soyt 
loné ct je pense que si vous vous voles 
retirez du licu da Surye coe nous fimes 
vous le passcres sans dangrez et aussi 
ung aultre chose vous peut comforter 
car a la Verité come il desit pew ov 
nulles fame out ste malady e que encore 
plus est nul de tre Cort et peu 1 
en meurit parquoi je vous supply ™ 
enticre aimee de non avoire point ee 
peure ni de nore absens vous ris 
ennyere Car ou que je suy vore er ‘ 
nonobsta te il faut accune fois a te 0 
fortunes obayere Car qui core fortup 
veult luter en telle endroit en a 
sovent tant pluseloiné parquoy rece 0 al 
vous et soyes hardy, et vidiez le - 
tant que vous pourres, Et Jes 
bientote de vous faire cbanter le Té ; 
voye { 1/n plus pour asteur de faute 
Temps sinonque je vous souha 
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mes bras pour vous oster ung peu de 

yous deresonable panses. Ecrispte de 

ja main de cellny qui cst | et toujours 

scra vore | immuable ais 
LETTER IV. 

Ev debatant dapper moy le Cu'tenu 
de vous lettres me suis mis en grande 
agonye non shachant coment les en- 
tendre ou a mon Desavantage aucune 
lieu le montrez ou a mon avantage 
come en des aticune aultres je les 
entendre vous suppliant de bien bon 
Ceur me voloire certefeyre expressement 
vore intention entiere touchant l’amoure 
entre nous deux Car necessité me 
co traint de pourchasser cette reponce 
aitant ete plus que ung annee attaynte 
du dart damours non etant assure de 
faliere ou trouver plase en vore Ceur 
affection Cartyn le que dernyere point 
mena garde depuis peu temps en ¢a de 
vous point nomere ma Mestres avec ce 
que si yous ne me aimes de aultre sort 
que d’amour commune cest Nome ne 
vous est point approprice car ill denote 
ung singularite le quel est bien loingne 
de la Coniune mes si vous plait de 
faire 'offyce dung vray loyal Mestres ct 
Amye et de vous dotfer Corps et Ceura 
moy qui vous estere et a este vore tres 
loyal surviteure (si p rigenre ne me 
defendes), je vous promes que non 
scullement le Nome vous sera due mais 
ausi vous prandray pour ma seulle Mes- 
tres en reboutant tretantes aultres 
aupres de vous hors de pense et affec- 
tion et de vous sellement servire. vo s 
suppliant me faire entiere responce de 
ceste ma rude Lettre a quoy et enquoy 
me puis fiere | et si ne vous ple t de me 
faire repo se par escripte assine moy 
quelque lieu la ou je Ja pourroy avoire 
de bouce et je me trouveray de bien bon 
Ceur | Non plus de vous enuyere | 
Escrite de Ja main decelluy qui volon- 
tiers demureroyte vostre itis bos 

LETTER V. 

De letrene si bel que rien plus (notant 
le toute) je vous enmarcy trescordiale- 
ment | non seullement pour Ie beau 
Diemende et navire en quoy la seulet 
Damviysell est tormente mais principal- 
lement pour fa bell interpretation et 
trope huble submission per vore 
benignite en eeste Case use | bien pen- 
sant que a meriter cela per occasion me 
seroit fort difficill si me n’estoyt en aide 
yore grande humanite et faveure pur 
laqile jay cherse chers et chercheray 
par toutes bontez a moy possible de 
demourrere en quelle mon espoyre a 
mis son im uable intention—qui dit aut 
illic ayt nullabi Les Demonstrances de 
Vo re affection sont telles les belles motz 
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de Lettre si cordiallement couches qui 
me oblige a toute james vrement de 
vous honourrer aymer et servire vous 
supplyant les vouloire co tinuer en co 
meme ferme et cd'stant proposte | vous 
asscurant que de ma part je laugemen. 
teray plustote que de Ja faire restiproche 
si loyaute da Ceure Desine de vous 
complere. Vo sans aultro racime 
encence le peute avancer Vous priant 
ausi que si aucuncment vous ay parcy- 
devant offence que vous me dores la 
meme absolution que vous demandes 
vous assuran que dorenavant a vous 
seulle mon Ceur sera dedie | desirant 
fort que le Corps ainsi pouoyte. Cuonme 
dieu le peut faire si luy plet a qui je 
supplye une fois le Jour pur ce faire | 
Ksperant que a la longe ma priyer sera 
oue desirant Ile Tems brife’ pensant le 
long’ Jusques au reveue dentre nous deux 
| Lscripte de la Main da Sccretere qui 
en Ceur Corps et Volonte est ll 
LETTER VI. 

The reasonable request of your last 
lettre with the pleasur also that I tako 
to know them trw. causyth me to send 
you now thes news | the Legate whyche 
we most desyre aryvyd att parys on 
suday or muday last past so that I 
trust by the next Mu day to bere off hys 
aryvall att cales and then I trust wiina 
wyle after to enjoy that whyche I have 
so longyd fur to gods pleasur and oure 
hothe co forte | no more to you at thys 
present myne owne Darlyng for lake off 
tyme but that [ welde you were in 
myne armes or I in yours for I thynk it 
long syns [ kyst you writtyn affter the 
kyllyng off an Hart at a xi off the 
kloke myndyng w ( godsgrace to morrow: 
mytely tymely to kyll another | by the 
hand of hym whyche I trust shortly 
shall be yours, 7m 

LETTER VII. 

Darlyng thowght I have skant laysor 

yet remébryng my promes I thowghte 


it co venyent to certefy you brevely in , 


what case oure affaires stande | as 
tochyng a loggyng for you we have 
gotten won by my lord cardinall menys 
the lyke weroff colde nott have bene 
fond her abowght for all causys as thys 
berar I shall more shew you | as touch- 
yng oure other affayres I ensuore you 
ther can be no more Done | nor more 
Diligence usyd | nor all maner of Dan- 
gers better bothe forsene and provyded 
for | so thatt I trust it shall be herafter 
to bothe our coforts | the speciailtes 
weroff wer bothe to long to be wrytten 

| and hardly by messenger to be de- 
claryd wherefore tyll your repayre hyder 
I kepe that thynge in store trustyng 
it 
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it shall nott be long to, for I have causyd 

my lord your fader to make hys provi- 

sions wt spede | and thus for sake off 

tyme Derhart I make anende off my 

Letter | wrytten wt the hand off hym 

whyche I wolde ever yours. 7.9 
LETTER VIII. 

Nenmains qu’l nappertiencte pas a 
ung gentylile ho me pur prendre sa Dame 
au ltea de Servante toutefoyse en suy- 
vant vos Desires volonticrs le yous 
outroroy si per cela vous pusse trovere 
mains ingrate en la plase par vous 
cloysye que aves ete en la plase par moy 
donnce en vous merciant tres cordialle- 
ment qu’l vous plete cncore avoire 
quelque sovenance De moy le 

LETTER IX. 

The cause off my wrytyng at thys 
tyme | good swett hart] is wonly to 
understand off your good helthe and 
prosperite | weroff to know I wold be as 
glade as in maner myne oWne | prayng 
God (that and it be hys pleasure) to 
send us shortly togyder | for 1 promes 
you I longe for it | how be it trust it 
shall not be long to | and seying my 
Darlyng is absent I can no less do then 
to sendle her sume flesche | represcating 
my name | whyche is harts flesche for 
beury | pronosticatyng that herafter God 
wyllyng you must enjoye sme of myne 
whyehe he pleasyd I wold wer now ae 
tochyng your syster mater I have causyd 
water welze tu wrttye to my lord myne 
mynde herein whereby I trust that we 
shall not have poure to dyslayve adam | 
for surly what soever is sayde it cannott 
so stand wt hys honour but that be 
must neds take her hys natural 
Dawgther now in her extreme necessite 

} no more to you att thys tyme myne 
awne darlyng but that a wyle I wold we 
were togyder an cvyenynge | with the 
hande off yours ili 

LETTER X. 

Toutefois ma Mestres qu’l ne vous 
pleu de souvenir de la Promesse que 
vous me files quant je estoy Deronerre- 
ment vers vous cest a dire de savoire de 
vos bones novelles et de savoire responce 
De ma derniere Lettre nenmains il me 
semble quil appertient au yray Servi- 
tur (voiant que autrement il ne peut 
rien savoir) denvoicre savoire la Salute 
de sa Mestres | et pur me aqnitre de 
Voflice du vraye serviteur je vous 
envoye ceste Letire vous suppliant de 
me avertire de votre prosperité lequelle 
je pryt a Dieu quil soite ausi jong conre 
Je voudroy la micn et pur vous faire 
encorps plus sovant sovenire de moy je 
yous envoye per ce porteur ung Bouke 


_ tue her suire bien terde de ma Main 
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sperant que quant vous en manicrs ; 
vous sovendra du chasseur | et, ich 


faulte de cspace je feray fin 

Letire | Escripte De Ia ais Ain 

Serviteur qui bien sovent vous souhait 

au licu de votre fre. +3 
LETTER XI. 

Lapprochant du Tems qui ma 4 
longement Dure me rejoyet tante qui 
me semble pres que deja Venu | 
neanmains lentire accomplicement ne sp 
perfra tant que les deux persons s 
assemblet | laquelle assemble est plus 
desire en mon endroyte que nulle chose 
mondayne | car quelle — reyoyssement 
peut estre si grand en ce monde conte 
davoyre la companye De celle qui est le 
plus chere amic | sachant ansr quelle 
fait la perraylle de son choste | le penso 
duqucl me fait grande pleasire jugges 
adonques que fra le personage | labsens 
duquell ma fait plus grande male an 
Ceur. que ni lange ni escriptare peulet 
cxprimere | et que james altre chose 
excepte cela peut remedier vous sup- 
pliant ma Mestres De Dire a Monst 
vi're pere de ma part que je lay prie de 
avancer de deux jours le temps assine | 
qui peut esire eu court devant la viell 
terme | ou aumains sur le jour prefise | 
car aultrement je penseray quill ne 
froyte point le toure des amoureux qu 
Disoit | ni accordant a mon expecta 
tion | non plus dasteure de faute de 
‘Temps esperant bientoute que de boche 
vous diray la reste de paiungs per moy 
eu votre absence sustenucs | escripte de 
la main du secretcre qui se, souual 
dastcure privement opres de yous et qu 
est et a james sera , 

votre loyal et plus assare Seruiloge 
LETTER XU. 

Nouelles me sont en nuyt soudone- 
ment venues les plus Deplesantes qu 
me pourroint avenire | car pur toys 
causes tochant icelles faut il que J® 
lamente | la premier pur entendre la 
maladie de ma mestres| la quelle 
jeestime plusque toute le monde Ja sanle 
je desire autant conve la mica le 
voloye volontiers porter la moytye 
vostre pour vousavoire gerce | leseconds 
pour la ocrainte que jay Destre encore 
plus longement presse de mon ennent 
absens qui jusques ycy mia fait tou 
lannuye a luy possyble et quant encore 
puis juger ct delibere de pys faire | 
priant. Dieu quil men defase de s 
importune rebell. | la troyssi me ope 
que le Medecin cn qui plus me lye 
absent assteure quant i] me poutl 
faire plus grande plesire | car jespereroy 
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de mes principalles joyes en ce monde 
| cest a dire ma mestres gerye | nean- 
moins en faute De luy je vous envoye le 
seconde et le tout priant Dieu que 
Lientoute il vous peut rendre saine | ct 
adonques je laymeray plus que james | 
vous priant estre governe par ses avices 
tochant votre maladie en quoy faisant 
jespere bientote vous nevoyre qui me 
sera plus grand cordiall que touts les 
piers pretieus du monde | escripte du 
Secretcre qui cst et a james sera 
votre loyal et plus assure Serviteure, 
* # 
LETTER XIII. 

Syns yors last Letters myne owne 
Derlyng Walter welshe master browne 
Thos care Prior off brearton Jhon coke 
the potecary be fallen off the swett in 
thys howse | and thankyd be god all 
well recoveryd | so that as yet the plage 
is nott fully ceasyd here but I trust 
shortly it shall by hys marcy off god the 
rest off us yet be well & I trust shall 
passe it. other not to have it or att the 
lest as easily as the rest have don | as 
tochyng the mater of wylton my lord 
cardinall hathe had the nunys byforehym 
and examynd them master bell beying 
present | wyche hath certefied me that 
for a trawght that she hath confessyd 
herself | whyche we wollde have had 
abbesse | to have hadde to chyldren hy 
tow sondery prests and furthersins hath 
bene keppyd by a S*vant of the lord 
broke that was] and that nott long 
azoo | wherefore I wold nut for all the 
gold in the Worlde clooke your 
cu'sience nor myne to make her ruler off 
a howse whyche is off so ungudly 
Demenour | nor I trust you wolde nott 
that nether for brother nor syster I 
shulde so dystayne myne honour or con- 
science | and as tochyng the prioresse or 
dame ellenors eldest | Sister thowght 
ther is not-any evident case _provyd 
against them. & the priores is so old 
that of many yeres she colde nott be as 
she was namyd: yet nott withstanding to 
do you pleasur I have done that nother 
of them shall have itt { but that su™me 
other good and well Disposyd woman 
shall have it | werby the howse shall be 
the better reformyd | wheroff I ensure 
you it hath moche ned | and god muche 
the better servyd | as toehyng your 
abode att hever do therein as best shall 
Iyk you | for you know best what ayre 
Dothe best with you but I wolde it wer 
come therto | yff it pleased god | that 
nother of us nede care for that for I 
ensure you I thynke it longe | suche is 
fallen syk of the swett and therfor I send 
4 
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you thys berar by cause I thynke yout 

longe to her tydynge from us as we Ué 

in lyke wyse frome you | written with 

the hand de vre seulle ee 
LETTER XIV, 

[Darlyng thes shalbe wonly to ad- 
vertyceyou| that thys berar and hys 
felow be deyspecyd with as meny thynge 
to cd/passe oure mater and to bryng it 
to pas | as oure wytte colde menggyn or 
Device | whyche brought to pas as I 
trust by theyre Dylygence it shall be 
schortly you and I shall have oure 
Desyryd ende whyche shulde bee more 
to my harts ease and more quiettness to 
my mynde than any other thyng in thys 
worlde | as with god’s grace shortly ¥ 
wolde it wer | yet I wyll ensure you 
ther shal be no tyme lost that may be 
wine | and forther connott be done f 
for ultra posse nv est ee | kepe hym 
nott to long wt you | but Desyre hym 
for your sake to make the more spede | 
for the su ner we shall have worde frome 
hym the so ner shall owre mater come to 
pase | and thus opon trust off youre short 
repayre to london I make anende off 
my Ictter myne owne swette hart | 
wryttyn wt the hand off him whyche 
desyryth as muche to be yours | as you 
do to have hym. es 

LETTER XV. 

Darlyng I hartely recomande me to 
you | assertayneyng you that I am nott 
a lytyll perplexte with suche thynge as 
your brother shall on my part Declare 
unto you | to home I pray you gyffe fall 
credence | for it wer to long to wryte | 
in my last letters I wrotte to you that I 
trustyd shortly to se you whyche is 
better knowne att london than with any 
that is abowght me weroff I nott a lytyll 
mervel | but lake of dyscrette hande- 
lyng must nedes be the cause theroff | 


‘no more to you att thys tyme but that I 


trust shortly ours metynge shall nott 

depende upon other menys lyght 

handyllenese but uppon your owne | 

wryttyn | wth the hand off hys that 

longyth to be yours ee 
LETTER XVI. 

[Myne Awne swethbart] thes shall be 
to advertes you off the grette elengenés 
that 1 fynde ber syns your departyng for 
I ensure you me thynkyth the tyme 
lenger syus your departyng now last 
ihen I was wonte to do a hole fortynyght 
I thynke your kyndnes and my fervenes 
of love causyth it for other wyse I wolde 
not have thowgbt it possyble that for so 
lyttle a wyle it shulde have grevyd me 
but now that I am comyng toward you 
me thynkyth my painnys bene halfe 

relefyd 
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relefyd and also I am ryght well 
cofortyd in so muche that my boke 
makyih substantially for my matter in 
tokyug wher | off I have spente above 4 
ours thys Day whyche causy’d me now 
to wrytte the schortter letter to you at 
thys tyme by cause off sume payne in 
my hed wischyngg myselfe | specially a 
nevenynge in my swethart harmys 
whose prety Dubbys I trust shortly 
to cusse | wrytten wt the hand of hym 
that was. is. and shalbe yours by hys 
wyll. 76 
LETTER XVII. 

To informe you what Joy it is to me 
to understand off your conformabylencs 
to reson | and off the subpressyng off 
your inutille and vayne thowghys and 
fantesys w't the brydell of reson | I en- 
sure you all the good in thys world 
colde nott cUterparse for my satysffation 
the knowlege and certente bheroff. wher- 
fore good swett hert cu‘tynu the same 
nott wonly in thys but in all your doyngs 
herafter | for therby shall come bothe to 
you and me the grettest quiettnes that 
may be in thys world | the Cause why 
thys berar taryth so long is the bysynes 
that I have hadde to Dres up ver for 
you. whyche I trust or long to se you 
occupy | and then I trust to occupy 
yours | whyche shall be recipéce 
anowght to me for all my paius and 
Jabors | the unfaynd siknes off thys well 
wyllyng legate dothe sumwhat retard 
hys access to your presence but I trust 
verely when god shall send hym helthe 
he wyll wt Dilygence recd’pence hys 
Demowre | for I know well wereby he 
hath sayd (lamentyng the saying and 
brute that he should be imperyall) that 
it shulde be well knowne in thys mater 
that he is nott imperiall | and thus for 
lake of tyme swett hart farwell | 
wrytlen w th the hand whyche fayue 
woilde be yours and so isthehart | * # 

LETTER XVIII. 
To Cardinal Wolsey. 

. My Lord, 

In my most humble wise that my 
heart can think, I desire you to pardon 
me that I am so bold, to trouble you 
with my simple and rude writing, 
estceming it to proceed from her, that is 
much desirous to know that your grace 
does well, as I perceive by this bearer 
that you do. The which I pray God 
long to continue, as I am most bound to 
pray ; for 1 do know the great pains and 
troubles that you have taken for me, 
both day and night, is never like to be 
recompensed on my part, but alonely in 
loving you, next unto the King’s grace, 


[July 1, 


above all creatures living, 

not doubt, but the daily moat ® 
deeds shall manifestly declare and y 
my writing to be true, and T do tras 
you do think the same. My Lord, ] do 
assure you, I do long to hear from 00 
news of the legate; for I do hope “ 
they come from you, they shall be very 
good ; and I am sure you desite it x 
much as I, and more, and it were possi. 
ble, as I know it is not; and ths 
remaining in a stedfast hope, I make ay 
end of my letter, written with the hand of 
her that is most bound to be 

Your humble servant, 
ANNE Boteyy, 
Postscript by King Henry, 

The writer of this letter would not 
cease till she had caused me likewise to 
sct to my hand ; desiring you, though it 
be short, to take it in good part. Leo. 
sure you, there is neither of us, but that 
greatly desireth to see you, and much 
more joyous to hear that you have 
escaped this plague so well, trusting the 
fury thereof to be passed, especially 
with them that keepeth good diet, as I 
trust you do. The not hearing of the 
legate’s arrival in. France, causeth us 
somewhat to muse; notwithstanding, 
we trust by your diligence and vigilancy 
(with the assistance of Almighty God) 
shortly to be cased out of that trouble. 
No more to you at this time; but that! 
pray God send you as good health and 
prosperity as the writer ogee? ” 

By your loving sovercign and iriend, 
ee . ener K. 
Harleian Miscellany, p. 148. 
LETTER XIX. 
To Cardinal Wolsey. 
My Lord, 

In my most humble wise that my poor 
heart can think, I do thank your pn 
for your kind letter, and for your ey 
and goodly present, the which I sb 
never be able to deserve without ae 
help, of the which I have hitherto ® 
so great plenty, that all the days of MY 
life I am most bound, of all creatures 
next the King’s grace, to love and ott 
your grace; of the which I besecch yo 
never to doubt, that ever I shall je 
from this thought, as long as any gon 
is in my body. And, as touching Le . 
grace’s trouble with the sweat, I that Fr 
our Lord, that them that I desired ‘ 
prayed for arc escaped, and that hat 
King and you; not doubting, but 
God has preserved you both tor 
causes known alonely of his high 


dom. And as for the coming dt 
legate, I desire that much; and, "God's 






























1823. ] 
God's pleasure, I pray him to send this 
matter shortly to a good end, and then 
I trust, my lord, to recompense part of 
your great pains. In the which, I 
must require you, in the mean time, to 
accept ny good will in the stead of the 
power, the which must proceed partly 
from you, as our Lord knoweth, to 
whem I beseech to send you long life, 
with continaance in honor. Written 
with the hand of her that is most boand 
to be your humble and obedient servant, 

ANNE Bo.eyn. 
Harleian Miscellany, p. 148. 

LETTER XX. 
To Cardinal Wolsey. 
My Lord, ‘ 

After my most humble recommenda- 
tions, this shall be to give unto your 
Grace, as I am most bound, my humble 
thanks for the gret paynand travell that 
your Grace doth take, in stewdyeng by 
your wysdome and gret dylygens howe 
to bryng to pas honerably the gretyst 
welth that is possyble to com to any 
creator lyvyng, and in especyall remem- 
bryng howe wrecchyd and unworthy I 
amin comparyng to his Highnes. And 
for you [do knowe myself never to have 
deservyd by my desertys that you shuld 
take this gret payne for me, yet dayly of 
your goodness I do perceyve by all my 
ffrends. And though that I bade not 
knowledge by them, the dayly proffe of 
your deds doth declare your words and 
wrytyng toward me to be trewe. Now 
good my Lord your dyscressyon may 
consyder as yet howe lytle it is in my 
power to recompence you, but all onely 
with my good wyl, the whiche I assewer 
you that after this matter is brought to 
pas, you shall find me as [am bownd in 
the meane tym to owe you my servyse ; 
and then looke what thyng in this world 
I can immagen to do you pleasor in, you 
shall fynd me the gladdyst woman in the 
woreld to do yt. And next unto the 
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King’s grace, of one thyng I make you 
full promes to be assewryd to have yt, 
and that is my harty love unflaynydly 
dewering my lyf. And being fully de- 
termynd with God's grace never to 
change thys porpes, I make an end of 
thys my reade and trewe meanyd Ictter, 
praying ower Lord to send you moche 
increse of honer with long lyfe. Wrytten 
with the hand of her that besychys your 
Grace to except this letter as prosydyng 
from one that is most bownde to be 
Your humble and obedyent servant, 
ANNE Bo.eyn. 
LETTER XXI. 
My Lord, 

In my most humble wise, I thank 
your Grace for the gyft of thys benefice 
for Master Barlo, how behit this stand- 
eth to non effecte, for it is made for Ton- 
bridge, and I could have it (if your 
pleasure was so) for Sondridge; for 
Tonbrige is in my Lord my father’s 
gift,.bi avowson that he hath, and it is 
not yet void. I[ do trost that your 
grace will graunt him Sundrig, and 
considering the payne that he hath 
taken, I do thynke that it shall be veric 
well bestovyd, and in so doing I reckon 
myself moche bounde to your Grace. 
For all those that have taken pain in the 
King’s matter, it will be my daily study 
to imagin all the waies that I can devyse 
to do them servis and pleasur. And 
thus I make an ende, sendyng you again 
the letter that you sent me, thankyng 
your Grace most humbly for the payne 
that you take for to wryte to me, as- 
suringe you, that next the Kinge’s 
letter there is nothinge that can rejoice 
me so moche, With the hande of her 
that is moste bounde to be, your most 
humble and obedient servant, 

ANNE Bo.eyn. 

My Lord, I besyche your Grace with 
all my hart, to remember the Parson of 
Honeylane for my sake shortly. 
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VERSES ON DEATH; 
BY THE LATE P, B. SHELLY, ESQ. 
OW wonderful is Death,— 
Death and his brother Sleep ; 
One, pale as yonder waning moon, 
With lips of lurid blue ; 


The other, rosy as the morn, 


When thron’d on Ocean’s wave 
It blushes o’er the world: 
Yet both so passing wonderful! 


Hath then the gloomy power, 

Whose reign is in the tainted sepulchres, 
Seiz’d on her sinless soul? 

Must then that peerless form, 

Which love and admiration cannot view 


Without a beating heart,—those azure 


veins, 


Which steal like streams along a field of 


snow,— 
That lovely outline, which is fair 
As breathing marble,—perish ? 
Must putrefaction’s breath 
Leave nothing of this heavenly sight 
But loathsomeness and ruin? 
Spare nothing but a gloomy theme, 


On which the lightest heart might mora- 


lize? 
Or is it only a sweet slumber 
Stealing o’er sensation, 
Which the breath of roseate morning 
Chaseth into darkness ? 
Will Ianthe wake again, 
And give that faithful bosom joy, 
Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch 
Light, life, and rapture, from her smile? 


Yes! she will wake again, 


Although her glowing limbs are motionless, 


And silent those sweet lips, 
Once breathing eloquence, 
That might have sooth’d a tiger's rage, 


Or thawed the cold heart of a conqueror. 


Her dewy eyes are clos’d, 
And on their lids, whose texture fine 
Scarce hides the dark blue orbs beneath, 
The baby sleep is pillowed: 
Her golden tresses shade 
The bosom’s stainless pride,— 
Curling like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column. 


Hark! whence that rushing sound ? 
’Tis like the wond’rous strain 

That round a lonely ruin swells, 

Which, wandering on the echoing shore, 
‘The enthusiast hears at evening : 

’Tis softer than the west winds’ sigh ; 

*Tis wilder than the unmeasur’d notes 
Of that strange lyre whose strings 
The genii of the breezes sweep. 
Those lines of rainbow-light 

Are like the moon-beams when they fall 


Through some cathedral window, but the 


teints 


Are such as may not find 
Comparison on earth. 
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SOUND AND ECHO; 
BY J. R. PRIOR, 


Sounp leapt from the tower, and quiver’ 
in air, 
For the sexton his dreaming had 
He tapt at a window like one for his fie 
For his chemical breath ' 
Was not melted in death, 
Or his fond reminiscences parted: 
Did’st thou call for thy bride? 
His sweet Echo replied ; 
And she ask’d it so gently, and like him: 
The clapper upwent, 
Like a spirit intent, 
And Fancy said—Music shall strike him, 


Music struck him aloud, and he sought the 
sweet spot 
That had given him life and affection; 
And he call’d for his Echo, but answer'd 
she not: 
Like a mourner he mourn’d! 
But no Echo return’d! 
For the air had exchanged its direction, 
Art thou hid in the cave, 
Or delay’d on the wave, 
Soft mimic, and lady? he sounded. 
Ah! no comfortress hung 
On the questions he sung, 
And Silence his essence surrounded, 


So a youth will go forth on the wings of 
his hope, 
And wander abroad in his leisure ; 
His heart is elated, and ventures its scope 
Till he catches the eyes — 
He would claim as his prize, 
And promise abundance of pleasure: 
But Hope is like Sound, 
Which his Echo hath found, 
But loses when pleading to bless her; 
For he cannot renew 
Love's last gentle adieu, 
Of his vanishing lovely possessor. 
Islington. 
—___ 
LINES 
ON THE RESTORATION OF LIBERTY 0 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


LAND of the Sun! where Nature’s bounties 
shine ere 
On fertile vales, and in the flaming mine, 
Long wast thou doom’d, a victim anda prey 
To groan beneath Iberia’s sullen sway ne 
Her ruthless bandits, fill’d with ye ’ 
Laid waste thy tranquil scenes with sw 
and ire. ; 
Fiends more accurs'd ne’er trod this morta 
stage, ‘ * stain 
Nor deeds more foul than theirs 
hist’ry’s page.” Thy 
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Thy simple cons, mark’d down as lawful 
spoi 

Like savage beasts they rooted from thesoil; 

Incas, Caciques, were butcher'’d,—to give 

lace 

To dial marauders of a foreign race. 

Those cruel foes upon thy shores had sown 

A superstition darker than thine own; 

Slaves were thy rulers,—Freedom’'s bliss 
unknown. 

Despotic tyrants, impotent and vain, 

Bound thee to Europe with coercion’s chain; 

Lavish’d thy treasures, with unsparing hand, 

On bigot monks,—the locusts of thetr land. 

Tho’ Retribution seems to travel slow, 

When Heaven commands it soon outstrips 
the foe; 

And haughty Spain is fated now to feel 

The fierce re-action of the pointed steel, 

With which she pierc’d thy children to the 
heart ; 

Her patriot sons hurl back the fatal dart. 

Thou art aveng’d: rejoice,— thy soul 
shall be 

Henceforth the seat of civil liberty. 

Ye patriot band! who zealously have stood 

’Gainst tyrant power, and purchas’d with 
your blood 


The —— Freedom,—justly may ye 


c 

A bright memorial on the roll of Fame. 

You to the captives op’d the prison door, 

And bade the Inquisition be no more. 

Britons beheld your struggle, and admir'd 

The sacred ardour which your souls 
inspir’d ; 

A noble chieftain to your succour sped, 

From England’s shore,—for you he fought, 
and bled. 

Success and conquest follow’d in his train; 

A braver heart ne’er battled on the main,— 

Not his excepted who at Trafalgar 

Laid down his life—a sacrifice to war. 

Tho’ venal statesmen, and their hireling 
crew, 

With foul opprobrium here his name pursue; 

Because,—like you, brave sons of Free- 
dom !—he 

Stood foremost in the ranks of Liberty; 

Oppos’d Corruption with a dauntless face, 

Nor truckled down for pension or for 
place: | 

Cherish the hero which old England gave,— 

For Cochrane is the bravest of the brave. 

Hendon ; May 25. J.P. 








PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 


— 


CORNISH GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

N page 66 we announced the publi- 

cation of Vol. II. of ‘‘Transactions 
of the Royal Geological Society of Corn- 
wall, instituted 11th February, 1814;” 
but circumstances having at the time 
prevented our giving some previous 
account thereof, in our Literary and 
Critical Proémium, we shall now sup- 
ply that deficiency. In the preface, 
the Council of the Society account for 
so long a period as four years ye. 
elapsed since the first volume of r 
Transactions appeared, not from any 
want of communications in the mean 
time, but from their desire to. prefer 
papers relating to the geology and mi- 
neralogy of Cornwall, to others, how- 
ever valuable, having relation to other 
districts, or especially to theoretical 
points of the science. 

It rather unfortunately happened, 
that, at the period when this Society 
was instituted, two speculative and 
rival factions in geology, the Hutto- 
nians or Plutonists, and the Werne- 
rians or Neptunists, had nearly divided 
between them every channel of literary 
communication with the public, and 
used unblushingly to assert, that every 
seological observer was now become 
either a Huttonian or a Werverian; 
although at the time our ingenious 


countryman, William Smith, and a 
numerous class, who like him were 
engaged in actual and wide-extended 
investigations of the subficial parts of 
our country, utterly rejected the 
dogmas of both these sects, as idle 
fictions. This state of things could 
not prove otherwise than hurtful to the 
progress of useful knowledge on this 
delightful and important subject. 

The county of Cornwall and St. 
Michael’s Mount, in particular, had, 
apparently by accident, been selected 
as the chief arena for the theoretic 
combats of these factions; and hence 
the source of that deluge of communi- 
cations, from occasional visitants of 
Cornwall, as well as from several of its 
most influential residents, to which the 
council seems to us to allude; and of 
which evidence appears in the large 
space allotted in the present volume 
to the materials for theorizing, on an 
asserted increase of heat, experienced 
in the mines, accordingly as they are 
sunk deeper and deeper; and on 
which controversy we lament to ob- 
serve the council saying (in page vii.), 
that the arguments and deductions on 
each side are ‘‘equally legitimate;” 
although Mr. Moyle (in page 415,) has 
shown it to be an unavoidable conse- 
quence of the doctrine of his oppo- 
acnts, 
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nents, that 7733 miles diameter of the 
central mass of the earth is melting 
hot matter, like that in the glass- 
blower’s crucible. 

We pass over several communica- 
tions which, in our judgment, might 
as well have been omitted; and pro- 
ceed to notice, with much satisfaction, 
the rapid progress which is making in 
collecting, in the Museum of the 
Society, numerous specimens, every 
one marked with its precise locality, 
of all the known species and varieties 
of minerals, those of Cornwall in parti- 
cular. <A report of the curator of the 
Museum is inserted, in page 4651, 
wherein he enumerates forty-seven 
varieties of metallic ores, and forty 
varieties of other minerals, which yet 
are wanting ‘‘to complete the cabinet,” 
as he expresses himself: we hope and 
trust, however, that the Society’s Mu- 
seum will not be considered complete 
whilst any distinguishable variety of 
stone or earth, however homely or 
plentiful, wants a place in it, espe- 
cially all those of the county which 
serve Or are converted to any useful 
purpose whatever. 

As long as Cornwall continued to be 
considered and treated of as a primi- 
tive and unstratified district, those 
persons of other districts, who occa- 
sionally enquired of the natives or of 
travellers returned from thence, con- 
cerning its subficial structure or stra- 
tification, were answered, that the 
county admitted of no such ready 
elucidation by maps and sections, as 
could easily be made and exhibited 
relative to fletz or secondary districts : 
we are therefore much pleased at 
length to sec, that Dr. Forbes has 
furnished a highly interesting and 
useful description of the stratification 
of the Land’s-end district, as far east- 
ward as a line drawn from the estuary 
of the Hayle at St. Erth,to the south 
coast, a little east of Cudham point, 
accompanied by a map, and a section 
of Gurnard’s-head. Equal praise is 
due to Mr. Carne, for an excellent 
description and map of the strata and 
mineral veins, on a scale of near 1 
inch to a mile, of the parish of St. Just, 
in the Land’s-end district before men- 
tioned. Besides which, in the way of 
maps, we are happy to see the liberal 
conduct of the council, in strenuously 
recommending to public encourage- 
ment the map of the principal mining. 
district of Cornwall, published by Mr. 


Thomas, unconnected with the So- 


[July , 
clety ; and we cannot avold contrast{ 
this with the conduct of another Bociet 
in relation to Mr. Smith’s geolo nm 

. ; gical 
maps, sections, and works. 

On the phenomena presented by 

- y the 
metalliferous veins or lodes, and by thi 
stony veins or dykes (Elvan channels) 
and the clayey dislocating fissures o, 
faults (flukans and slides), and their 
various intersections, in Cornvyal 
there is an excellent and highly Useful 
paper by Mr. Carne; the productions 
of whose pen we should have been 
glad to see in a greater number of 
instances, though it had been to the 
exclusion of several of the papers 
(seven in number,) which one indivi- 
dual has contributed to this volume, 
On the whole, this is a valuable and 
cheap work, and we cannot doubt but 
its circulation will be commensurate 
with these circumstances. 

In conclusion we venture to remark, 
that it appears premature, and of little 
use, to attempt to draw inferences ofa 
general nature, as to the modes in 
which different mineral veins were 
opened, dislocated, and filled, or 
whence their peculiar matters were 
derived, without carefully contrasting 
with the Cornish observations those 
which have been made in severalother 
metalliferous districts, by Mr. Jolin 
Williams, and published in his‘ Mine- 
ral Kingdom ;” with others by Mr. W. 
Forster, on the mines of the east ol 
Cumberland and west of Durham, m 
his “Treatise on a Section of Strata; 
with others by Mr. J. Farey, on the 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire mines,in 
his *‘ Report on Derbyshire ; together 
with the particulars, as to various 
mines besides those of Cornwall, 
published by several other British 
observers: all which should be taken 
into the account, as well as what 
foreigners may have written pga: 
their mines, who alone scem to ¢ 
referred to. 

— 
COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
"AT HAYTI. 

The late king, Christophe, was Pe 
ticularly attentive to the educatio® : 
his subjects. He established anal 
college in the capital, with : in 
endowments, for public instruction © 
all the languages, arts, and or 
which are usually taught in the : 
pean universities. A royal free-s and 
was established at St. Marks; ‘odl 
twelve public schools in the prine P 


: . . clil- 
towns, in which several thousand ae 
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dren are. now taught the English and 
french languages, and the elements of 
mathematics,—chiefly by means of 
teachers from Europe. Besides these, 
schools were established in every vil- 
laze of the kingdom. — 

The present republican government 
appears to be equally. aware of the 
importance of education; in proof of 
which we give the following Report 
from the official gazette, published 
at Port-au-Prince on the 30th of 


March last. 
Jeremic, the 7th of Jan. 1823. 


The Commissioners of Public Instruction 
at Jeremie, to Gen. B. Inginac, Secre- 
tary-general to his Excellency the 
President of Hayti, and President of 
the Board of Public Instruction of 
the Capital. 

Citizen General,—We have again to 
fulfil our accustomed task of render- 
ing, to the Board of Public Instruction 
of the capital ever which you preside, 
an account of the state of the schools 
that are entrusted to our superin- 
tendance. 

We have great pleasure in being 
able to announce to you, that the 
teachers who have the direction of the 
seminaries of education in this place 
continue, in every respect, to show 
themselves worthy of the useful pro- 
fession to which they have been 
appointed. 

On the 20th of December last, in 
couformity with article 17 of the law 
of the 20th of May, 1820, we, in pre- 
sence of the authorities of the place, 
made a public examination of the 
pupils of the national school. We 
were astonished at the progress made 
by these young men, who all conduct 
themselves with the utmost propriety ; 
and among whom we particularly 
distinguished the following... 

[Here follow from thirty to forty names, 
distinguished, according to their different 
classes, in the several departments of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and grammar. ] 

These children have been crowned 
with the most lively applause, and the 
commission, which has already testi- 
fied to citizen Plet the son, their 
director, its entire satisfaction, has a 
pleasure in here repeating, that he 
deserves the highest praise. 

On the 24th of the same month, we 
visited, along with the same authori- 
ties, the establishment of citizen Hi- 
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lairc the son. It is rare to find in the 
same school all the advantages which 
are here united. Order, propriety, 
and regularity, are evcry where visible; 
and the confidence which the disciples 
have in their master, without abating 
the least from their respect, gives to 
their manners that free and graceful 
air which is but too generally stifled 
by severity ; independent of the checks 
which harshness of conduct necessa- 
rily oppose to the improvement of the 
character, as well as to the develop- 
ment of the faculties, of childhood. 

Reading, with citizen Hilare, is very 
carefully attended to: the proper pro- 
nunciation, the inflexions, and all the 
rules of spoken language, are admira- 
bly observed. 

Writing is not less an object of his 
particular attention. All his scholars 
write a fine hand ; and, however unim- 
portant it may seem, this accomplish- 
ment ought by no means to be neg- 
lected ; fur, should the pupil turn out 
to be but scantily provided on _ the 
score of intellect, he may still be use- 
fal in the counting house, and other 
places, for the keeping of books, &c. 

Lastly, arithmetic, on the plan of 
Bezout, and the elementary grammar 
of L’Homond, are likewise taught with 
much success in this establishment ; 
which recommends it still more to the 
public, and to the attention of the 
rovernment. ‘The young men who 
have gained the prizes in the different 
classes are— 

{Here follows a list of about forty 
names. } 

The school of Messieurs Aubert and 
Roustan is particularly distinguished 
for arithmetic and grammar. Many 
of the pupils have analyzed verbally, 
and with perfect precision, a discourse 
dictated to them at the moment. They 
are also good arithmeticians; and, 
what is particularly valuable, they join 
rapidity with correctness. We there- 
fore render to this establishment that 
justice only which it deserves, when 
we recommend it to the consideration 
of all those who arc interested in the 
education of youth. The young men 
most distinguished are— 

[Here follow eight or ten names. ] 

We have procured a list of the 
names of the pupils in each of the 
schools, which we have enclosed. 
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To James Fercusson, of Newman- 
street, Stereotyper and Printer; for 
Improvements in Printing fiom Ste- 
reotype Plates.—Oct. 18, 1821. 

a the ordinary process cf printing 

from stereotype plates, the plates 
are put upon, and fastened to, certain 
materials and apparatus, called by 
different names, such as blocks, ma- 
trix-plates, risers, &c. which are made 
either of iron, brass, type-metal, bell- 
metal, Roman cement, gypsum, wood 
of various kinds, or some other suit- 
able substance; or, without using any 
such materials or apparatus, the plates 
are, Or may be, put upon, or fastened 
to, the coffins or tables of such print- 
ing-presses as are in general use, or 
upon cylindrical or any other sort of 
printing-machines. In all cases, how- 
ever, of printing from stereotype 
plates, it is necessary to apply some 
remedy to the unequal thickness of 
the plates; and the operation usually 
adopted is that of putting layers or 
pieces of paper, or other material, un- 
der the thinner places of the plates, or 
over the same, on or between the 
tympan or tympans, which operation is 
technically termed underlaying and 
overlaying. 

The object of Mr. Fergusson’s in- 
vention is to save time and expense 
in the operation of underlaying and 
overlaying ; and this object he accom- 
plishes by putting elastic substances 
under the stereotype plates, whereby 
the printed impressions from them are 
immediately equalized, in whole or in 
part; for the elastic substances yield 
to the pressure upon the thicker parts 
of the plates, and at the same time 
afford the necessary resistance for 
obtaining sufficient strength of impres- 
sions from the thinner parts. ‘Ihese 
elastic substances are to be interposed 
between the stereotype plates and 
whatever solid or firm substanee may 
be made use of,—whether blocks, ma- 
trix-plates, risers, cylinders, printing- 
presses, printing-machines, or any 
other apparatus whatsoever. 

So far as he has made experiments 
and trials of different elastic sub- 
stances, he has found cork to be the 
best calculated for the purpose; and 
he claims the exclusive right and pri- 
vilege of applying cork, aud any other 
elastic substance, to all kinds of 
printing apparatus and machines, with 


the view of remedying the i it 
in the thickness of sterol . 
and also the sole right and Privilege of 
manufacturing the elastic artic les te. 
quisite for the attainment of this 
object, of vending such articles, ang 
of granting licences for the use of 
same. The cork is prepared by cn. 
ting, sawing, rasping, and filing; anj 
by these means it is wrought to sucha 
uniform thickness as is required: | _ 
quarter of an inch is a proper thick | 
ness, but a less or greater may lx . 
adopted. If, when a determina 
thickness has been fixed upon, the | 
cork is to be applied to some appar. | 
tus now in use, that apparatus should | 
of course be diminished as much as js | 
the thickness of the cork, inorder that | 
the same height to paper may be pre. | 
served. ‘The layers or beds of cork 
may be formed either of single pieces, 

cut to the respective sizes of pages, ot 
made up by several slips, whereby 
they may be adjusted to various | — 
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widths and lengths. 7. 4 
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To Jonn Oxrorp, of Little Brian, 
London ; for an improved Method of 
preventing premature Decay in Tim- 
ber, Metallic Substances, and Canvas ; 
by the application whereof to such 
several Bodies respectively, the same 
are respectively rendered impervious 
to the Dry-rot, Worms, Insects, # 
Rust, to which the same are respee- 
tively liable, and the same are ther 
rendered more durable, and less liable 
tv decay.—Nov. 1, 1822. _ 

From the known antiseptic proper 
ties of coal-tar, it has of late years | 
been resorted to in various forms, and 
for various purposes; but it does not 
appear to the patentce that it ry 
hitherto been applied in the most el 
cacious manner, and he founds his 
objections to these applications eal 
the plain fact, that the essential ol 0 
the tar, and which is the sole presef- 
vative contained therein, is by &™ 
present methods principally vars 
rated, and not absorbed, by the ne 
stances to which it has been appli - 
Particular care should be taken th 
the vil be divested of all impuritits 








_whatsoever, which, when done, it is 10 | 


fact neither more nor less than pare 
naphtha. Mr. O. puts it into - 
receivers, containing from two 


open: : d gallons 
dred and fifty to five hundre gerd 
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each, to which alembics are adapted. 
He then saturates the oil with chlorine 
gas, by passing a stream of the said 
gas from the alembics through the oil. 
This process must be very carefully 
watched, and must be stopped as soon 
as the saturation is complete, and the 
oil has imbibed or absorbed a sufficient 
quantity of the chlorine, which is 
ascertained as follows. The appear- 
ance of the oil will be changed from 
the opaque muddy-black colour to a 
claret-red; ond, instead of the light 
watery substance of the volatile oils, 
it will assume a gelable appearance ; 
and, if the weather be very warm 
during the operation, it may be known 
by plunging a phial filled with oil, for 
a minute or two, into a vessel of cold 
water; the disagreeable empyreu- 
matic smell will be greatly diminished, 
although it cannot be completely over- 
come without at the same time destroy- 
ing the oleaginous principle; it is, in 
fact, changed from a volatile to a 
fixed oil, without the least injury to its 
penectrative qualities. ‘The oil thus 
prepared is ready for use; that is to 
say, for mixing and grinding with the 
materials or component parts of the 
coating which is proposed to be laid 
over, or spread upon, the substances 
intended to be preserved. ‘These 
materials or component parts consist 
of the following articles, viz. of every 
one hundred parts thereof he takes 
fifty parts of white lead, or of the red 
oxyd (according to the colour re- 
quired), twenty-five other parts of 
carbonate of lime, well washed, and 
the remaining twenty-five parts of 
carbon of purified coal-tar: these in- 
gredients are to be mixed with the oil 
prepared as above stated, in large 
mash-tubs, and must be suffered to 
remain twenty-four hours before the 
process of grinding is commenced, in 
order to give time for the slight effer- 
vescence which takes place, occasion- 
ed by the escape of carbonic acid gas. 
Che process of grinding and mixing 
the materials above mentioned with 
the oil is the same as that which is 
used by colour-men in preparing their 
oil-paints, namely, that it is ground as 
stiff as possible, that a due proportion 
of the oil for liquefying the compound 
for use should accompany it; and, in 
case of two or more coatings being 
intended to be laid on when the com- 
pound is to be applied to timber, the 
first covering shoule be laid on very 


thin, . order that it should imbibe as 
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much of the oil as possible: the thick 
coating or Coatings intended to follow 
will prevent any escape of the oil 
absorbed by the timber. The whole 
of the ingredients, particularly the 
carbon of the purified tar, has such an 
affinity for the oil, that it will require 
nearly weight for weight in the appli- 
cation. 

If applied to timber that has been 
regularly painted for fifty years (which 
has been ascertained by actual trial), 
the oil will penetrate to the surface of 
the wood, while the solid parts unite 
with the oiled paint, which the oil had 
previously rendered soft; and in this 
stage the whole may be easily scraped 
off, or, if suffered to remain, will be- 
come an impenetrable covering; and 
in all cases, when it is dry, the smelt 
arising therefrom will cease. The 
utility of this. compound, as a preven- 
tative, is founded on the antiseptic 
qualities of the fluid, and the inde- 
structibility of the solids. ‘The carbon 
of refined coal-tar, as prepared by Mr. 
O. is the same coal-tar still, but 
changed in appearance, in the same 
manner that flowers-of-sulphur bear to 
roil- brimstone. 

Timber thus prepared has been 
subjected to the most violent test, for 
the space of two years, without the 
slightest appearance of change, except 
that it had assumed a greater degree 
of hardness. 

In all cases where timbers are 
scarfed or dove-tailed, or where they 
are wedged together, without any 
intervening substance, there is sure to 
be the commencement of decay, 
which a thick coating of the compound 
would effectually prevent, as it stands 
in all climes, being neither affected by 
heat or cold. 

When applied to iron, or any other 
metal, the adhesive power of the 
compound effectually excludes the 
operation of oxygen on the surface, 
and of course preserves it from decay. 

With respect to its application to 
canvas, or any other linea substance, 
it is recommended to lay on the first 
coat very thick, whereby the inter- 
stices may be completely closed, and 
rendered impervious to rain; or any 
other moisture.—Repertory, No. 253. 





LIST OF PATENTS FOR NEW INVENTIONS. 


Thomas Leech, of Blue-Boar-court, 
Friday-street, London, merchant; for an 
improvement in steam-engines, by the 
application of steam: immediately to a 

wheel, 
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wheel, instcad of the usual process.—Oct. 
25, 1822. 

William Piper, of Cookley Iron- works, 
Wolverley, Worcestershire, civil-engineer ; 
for several new anchors for the use of 
shipping and other vessels.— Nov. 1. 

J. D. Moxon, of Liverpool, ship-owner 
and merchant; for improvements in the 
construction of bridges, and works of a si- 
milar nature.—Nov. 9. 

Francis Deakin, of Birmingham, sword- 
manufacturer and wire-drawer; for an 
improvement in the manufacture of hol- 
ster-cases, cartouch-boxes, and certain 
other description of cases.—Nov. 9. 

John Jekyll, of Roundhill-house, Win- 


Jul 
canton, captain in the British t ‘ 
certain improvements in Steam mil, 
baths, to render the same more apo 
and convenient than those ; 

—Nov. 9. mt PFCAER 


Richard Roberts, of Manchester 


engineer; for certain machinery ae 
plements applicable to the Process 4f 


weaving plain or figured cloths or fabrics 
which may be used on, and in COnjunetiog 
with, looms now in common USE 5 and aly 
certain improvements in the constructig 

of looms for weaving plain and fig | 
cloths or fabrics, and in the method ¢ | 
working looms either by hand, by steam, | | 





or Other power.—Nov. 14, 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


ACTS PASSED in the THIRD YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, orinth | 
THIRD SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM, | 


a 


AP. LXII. For regulating the 
Fees chargeable in his Majesty's 
General Register-house at Edinburgh, 
and for completing the Buildings neces- 
sary for keeping the Public Records of 
Scotland therein. 
Cap. LXIII. To authorize the Sale 


- of Quit Rents and other Rents, and the 


Sale and Demise of Lands, Tithes, Te- 
nements,and Hereditaments, the Property 
of his Majesty in Right of the Crown, in 
Ireland. 

Cap. LXIV. To amend the Laws 
relating to Prisons in Ireland. 

Cap. LXV. To continue, until the 
5th day of July, 1823, an Act of the 59th 
year of his late Majesty, for rendering 
the growing Produce of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, arising 
in Great Britain, available for the Pub- 
lic Service. 

Cap. LXVI. For authorizing the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt to discharge the Exchequer 
Bills issued to pay the Proprietors of 
5 per cent. annuities, who dissented from 
recewing 4 per cent. annuities in lieu 
thereof. 

Cap. LXVII. To repeal so mueh of 
the Excise Licences Act of the present 
Session as regards the carrying on of 
Trade in more than one Place. 

Cap. LXVIII. To provide for the 
Charge of the Addition to the’ Public 
Funded Debt of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, for defraying the Expense of Mili- 
tary and Naval Pensions ani Civil 
Superannuations, _ 

Cap. XLIX. To enable the Judges 
of the several Courts of Record at West- 
minster, to make regulations respecting 





| 
the Fees of the Officers, Clerks, ait — 
Ministers, of the said Courts. 

Cap. LXX. To continue, until the 
5th day of January, 1833, an Act of the 
37th year of his late Majesty, for su- 
pending the Operation of an Act of the \ 
17th year of his late Majesty, fr |” 
restraining the Negeciation of Promis- 
sory Notesand Bills of Exchange, ualer 
a limited Sum, in England. 

Cap. LXXI. To prevent the cruel 
and improper Treatment of Cattle. 

Whereas it is expedient to prevent the 
cruel and improper treatment of horses, 
mares, geldings, mules, asses, cows, heifers, | 
steers, oxen, sheep, and other cattle; if = 
any person or persons shall wantonly and 
cruelly beat, abuse, or ill-treat, any horse, 
mare, gelding, mule, ass, 0x, cow, heilet, 
steer, sheep, or other cattle, and complaut 
on oath thereof be made to any magistrate 
within whose jurisdiction such offence 
shall be committed, it shall be lawful ” 
such magistrate to issue. his summons, 2 
his discretion, to bring the party ne 
him; and if the party or parties or 
shall be convicted of any such offence, “ 
sie, or they, :o convicted, shall forfeit a 
pay any sum not exceeding five ee 
nor less than ten shillings, to his _— Y) 
his heirs, and successors, or be asin aoe vl 
to the House of Corr ction, or some “ha 
prison within the jurisdiction W! . ; 
which the otfence shall have been —. . 
ted, there -to be kept without ba 
mainprize for any time not exceeding . 
months. But no person shall gored ; 
punishment for any offence Oe lai ’ 
against this Act, unless the prosec — 4 
for the same be commenced eer : 
days after the offence shall be a is. 
and that, when any person shall su re mn 
prisonment pursuant to this Act, tof of 


offence contrary thereto, in “a ae 
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payment of any penalty hereby imposed, 
such person shall not be liable afterwards 
to any such penalty. 

Cap. LX XU. To amend and render 
more effectual two Acts, passed in the 
58th and 59th years of his late Majesty, 
for building and promoting the building 


‘of additional Churches in populous 


Parishes. 

Cap. LX XII. For raising a Loan 
of 7.500,0001. from the Commissioners 
jor the Reduction of the National Debt. 

Cap. LXXIV. Zo amend the Laws 
relating to Bankrupts under Joint Com- 
MISSLONS. 

Cap. LXXV. To amend certain 
Provisions of the Twenty-sixth of George 
the Second, for the better preventing of 
Clandestine Marriages. 

Cap. LXXVI. TZoamend an Act of 
the last Session of Parliament,.for allow- 
ing to Distillers for Home Consumption 
in Scotland a Drawback of a Portion of 
the Duty on Malt used by them. 

Cap. LX XVII. For amending the 
Laws for regulating the Manner of 
heensing Alehouses in that Part of the 
United Kingdom called England, and for 
the more effectually preventing Disorders 
therein. 

Sec. 1. requires persons to whom any 
licence shall be granted to. enter into re- 
cognizances.—In case persons applying for 
licences shall be prevented by sickness, 
&c. from attending the justices, then jus- 
tices may grant same on taking security. 
—Certificate of good conduct, &c. to be 
produced by persons applying for licences, 
and persons furging or receiving money 
for certificates to be guilty of a misde- 
meanor.—Reeognizances to be presented 
to justices at special meetings to be held 
for that purpose.—Names of sureties to be 
entered in a book, and registers of suretirs 
open to public inspection.—Fees to be 
paid for licences, and penalty on taking 
nore than regular fees, 5l.—Executors, 
&c. of licensed person may be continued 
in possession of such licence, upon enter- 
ing into the like recognizances.—Allow- 
ance to be made for the time unexpired of 
licences on their renewal.—Offending 
against condition of recognizances.— 
Penalties imposed for first offence not 
exceeding 51.—Second offence not ex- 
eceding 101.—Third offence not exceediug 
1001.— Recognizances not forfeited unless 
declared so by Quarter Sessious.—Pro- 
duction of recognizance by clerk of peace 
sufficient evidence of the person com- 
plained of, being a licensed victualler. 
—Clerks to justices to be deemed prose- 
Clltors,—Expences to be paid out of 
county rates.—Justices may proceed in a 
summary way.—Persons convicted to be 
committed for non-payment of penalties, 
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—Securities may be given and taken for 
the payment of penalties.— Licences not 
to be granted to any person whose honse 
Shall not have been previously licensed at 
a preceding General Annual Meeting of 
the Justices; unless notices of application 
be given to the clerk of the peace, and 
affixed in the manner herein-directed, 

Sec. 18.—And whereas it is expedient 
that persons empowered to grant licences 
by virtue of this Act should not be swayed 
by interest in the execution of such 
powers; be it therefore enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that no justice of the 
peace or magistrate in any county, riding, 
city, liberty, town corporate, or place, in 
that part of the United Kingdom called 
England, who is a brewer, maltster, dis- 
tiller, or dealer in or retailer of ale, beer, 
or other exciseable liquors, or is concerned 
in partnership with any person as a 
brewer, maltster, distiller, or dealer in or 
retailer of ale, beer, or other exciseable 
liquors, or shall be the manager or agent 
of or for any house licenced or abont to 
be licenced for any of the purposes afore- 
said, at any of the time or times when any 
of the powers of this Act are to be exe- 
cated, shall act in any of the meetings 
for granting of any licence or licences, au- 
thority or authorities, or shall convict or 
join in any conviction, or in the determi-_ 
nation of any application for a licence or 
authority to a person to keep any house 
not before licenced, or in the determina. 
tion of any appeal directed hy this Act; 
and every justice of the pcace or magis- 
trate who shall knowingly or wiliully 
offend in any of the premises, shall for 
every snch offence forfeit and pay the sam 
of one hundred pounds, to be recovered 
by any person who will sue for the same, 
within six calendar months after such 
offence committed, by action of debt or 
on the case, or by bill, suit, or information 
in any of his majesty'’s Courts of Record, 
wherein no essoign, protection, or wager at 
law, nor more than one impariance, shall be 
allowed; which said penalty of one hun- 
dred pounds shall be paid, one moiety 
thereof to the person who sues for the 
same, and the other moiety to the king's 
majesty, his heirs and successors, 

Constables, &c. disqualified from hold- 
ing licenced houses, and 20 licenced per- 
son liable to serve as constable.—Penalty 
for serving as constable or deputy consta- 
ble, 101.—Alehouse keeper to use stand- 
ard -measures.—Penalty not exceeding 
40s.—Brewer to use casks of full size.— 
Penalty not exceeding 5I. for each cask 
deficient in size.—Act not to extend to the 
city of London, and Universities not 
affected.—Duration of Act limited to 
three years. ; 

Cap. LXXVIII. To enable his 
Majesty to. make Leases, Copies, and 
Grants, of Offices, Lands, and Heredita- 

3 Z ments, 
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ments, Parcel ee Duchy of Cornwall, 
or annexed to the same. 

Cap. LXXIX. Toamend an Act of 
the Fifty-third Year of the Reign of 
his late Majesty, for the Appointment of 
Commissioners for the Regulation of the 
several endowed Schools in Ireland. 
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Divine Amusement ; being a select Col- 
lection of Psalms and Hymns, adapted 
for the Voice and Piano-forte, or 
Organ; by T. Curtis. 7s. 

MONG the numerous publications 

of this minor kind, in the pro- 
vince of sacred composition, with 
which the musical world of our own 
times has, from time to time, been 
accommodated by various compilers 
and original composers, the present 
work (of which the portion now before 
us forms the fourth volume) may be 
said to hold no mean rank. Its con- 
tents, which occupy forty-eight pages, 
include forty-four different melodies, 
the greater part of which are eligibly 

chosen, and are calculated to give a 

favourable impression of Mr. Curtis’s 

taste. The movements:are in general 
tolerably well suited to the words, and 
the basses.are scientific and effective ; 
but one defect pervades the whole 
collection, which, unless. at the ex- 
pense of re-engraving all the plates, 
cannot be remedied; we allude to the 
uniform omission of a piano-forte 
accompaniment. This is so consider- 
able a drawback upon the value of the 
work, and so ill accords with the 
substance of the title-page, that we 
wonder Mr. C, felt himself justified in 
announcing it as adapted for the voice 
and piano-forte. ‘The only further re- 
mark we have to make relates rather 
to persons than to things, rather to 
individual right than to the merit of the 
compositions. Why,—we cannot help 
asking,—of all the composers from 
whose productions this publication has 
been furnished, are no names given 
except those of Byrd, Jomelli, Dr. 

Miller, Paxton, aid’. Cooke? 

Orythia, an Air-Fantasia for the Piano- 

orte ; composed by E. Woodward. 2s. 
‘The fantasia, a composition which, 
though less eccentric than the capricto, 
still has for its chief and proper fea- 
ture a certain degree of wildness, or 
unrestrained freedom, is ‘so far sup- 
posed to be extemporaneous and 
evanescent, as almost to exclude the 





idea of its existing on paper. Accord. 
ing to the original conception of a fap. 
tasia, it was the fleeting result of tran. 
sitory imagination, and so estranged 
from any permanence, that its assump. 
tion of any fixed form would be 4 
mutation of its character. Yet, by 
degrees, it has deviated from this its 
real nature ; and now, fantasias are as 
often seen flourishing among the stu- 
dicd flowers of a publication, as heard 
in the rapid current of unpremeditated 
performance. Sanctioned by usage, 
Mr. Woodward, overlooking the pr- 
mitive distinction of the fantasia, has 
treated it agreeably to the presentno- 
tion of its species ; and has, we must 
say, produced under that designation 
an ingenious and attractive composi- 
tion. We find, mixed up with the 
spirit and freedom of his passages, no 
small portion of novelty; and, the 
ease and gracefulness with which they 
run into each other, at once prove his 
sense of the necessity of connexion, 
and his power to commend it. 
Dalkeith-house, or Quadrilles arranged 
from favourite Scottish Airs, per 
“formed at the Balls of the Nobility » 
London, Edinburgh, Bath, Cheltev 
ham, §e. for the Piano-forte ot 
Harp. 3s. bye 
The six articles of whieh this little 
collection of quadrilles consists, a 
the airs of “We're a’ noddin at ou! 
house,” ‘ the Highland Laddie,, 
“Duncan Gray,” “ Kenmures a, 
“ Boat me o’er to Charlie, ye a 
grand waltz; and the task eer 
on the selector, of filling up the a 
monies, arranging the basses, and oe 
bellishing the whole, has. been Pt 
formed with tolerable success. 
simply as melodies, the little eo 
sitions here assembled are dae’ 
favourites with the public, they 
nat be found tolose any of thei 4 
to partiality by the particular ct 
ter they. are now made to + aie 
Theix animation is a quality tha here 
tions the use to which they are 


ich 
applied ; and the figures with 7 
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they are acoompanied are se judici- 
ously constructed as to furnish an 
additional recommendation to the 
work. ae § 
Three favourite Airs from Rossini’s 

Opera, “Il Barbiere de Seviglia,” 

performed at the King’s Theatre ; 

arranged for the Piano-forte, 3s. 

To whem we should give credit 
for the able manner in which these 
melodies are prepared or arranged, 
we know not; bet certainly the adap- 
tation is managed with a degree of 
skill that entitles the modifier to 
praise which he ought not to lose. 
The airs his judgment has selected are 
“Una voce poco fa,” “ Piano, pianis- 
simo, scuza parlar,” and the march in 
C major. 'The character and powers 
of the instrument, for the execution on 
which they are here intended, have 
been consulted with such success, that 
the effect produced is equal to all that 
could be expected from the piano- 
forte, and more than could haye been 
realized by ordinary talents. 

Lhe favourite Seotch Air, ‘‘ Kenmure’s 
awa’ ;” arranged as a rondo for the 
Piano-forte, with an Introduction, 
composed by G. Kiallmark. 3s. 
‘““Kenmure’s awa” carries with it 

strong symptoms of its being any 
thing but a genuine Scotch melody. 
The fourth and seventh of the key are 
too frequently and unluckily intro- 
duced not to betray an English origin ; 
not to rank the movement among 
those which are imagined on this side 
of the Tweed, and which, because the 
sixth and fifth are pretty much dwelt 
upon, are allowed to pass for the pro- 
ductions of North Britain. We, how- 
ever, are willing to admit that the air 
Mr. Kiallmark hras_ selected is too 
pleasing to be unworthy of his choice ; 
and to grant that the-manner in which 
ithas been treated by his taste and 
talents renders it an inviting and eligi- 
ble exercise for the imstrument for 
which it is here arranged. 

Intreduction and Rondo for the Piano- 
forte; composed by J. Moscheles. 
3s. 6d. 

Of the thirteen pages of which this 
publication consists, the first two are 
occupied by the intreductory move- 
ment; the passages of which, for the 
most part, sre agreeably, though not 
Very originally, conceived. With re- 
spect to its appropriateness to the 
rondo, of which it is the precursor, we 
{race nothing beyond that of its being 
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in the same key (E flat major), nor do 

we discover in the subject of the latter 

the feature of novelty, or much dis- 
tinction or force of character. Yet, 

In Justice to Mr. Moscheles, we must 

admit that, in the conduct of the whole, 

he has displayed considerable address, 
and that the general effect is suffi- 
ciently good to prove, that though, 
perhaps, he does not, in any striking 
degree, possess the high faculty of in- 
vention, his judgment has been ma- 
tured by study and observation, and 
his ideas reduced to order and regu- 

Jarity. 

“* Love and the Rose,” a favourite Song; 
composed by O. H. Toulmin. 1s. 6d. 
“* Love and the Rose,” which, as its 

title informs us, has been sung by Miss 
Tattet at private concerts, is not un- 
pleasing in its melody ; though, by the 
style of the bass, and the construction 
of the accompaniment, we are too 
well apprized of Mr. ‘Toulmin’s defi- 
ciency as a scientific musician. In 
performance, the passages succeed 
each other in an easy and natural 
manner ; and we are justified in cheer- 
ing Mr. T. with our expectation, that, 
notwithstanding the defects we have 
pointed out, his little ballad will be- 
come somewhat of a favourite among 
the lovers of “ simple song.” 

“Go, boy, and weave the sweetest 
flow’rs,” a Glee for three voices, as 
sung at the Nobility’s Concerts: the 
Music by W. West. 2s. 

The music of this glee (the words of 
which are by the ingenious Mr. George 
Soane,) indicates no inconsiderable 
degree of fancy. The leading passages 
are prettily conceived, and the combi- 
nation, if not uniformly the best that 
might have been fabricated, is of so 
respectable a description, as to pro- 
mise future mastery in the harmonic 
province of composition, and to ensare 
that eminence up to which talent and 
industry are ever entitled to look. __ 
A Grand Rondo for the Ptano-forte ; 

composed by Charles Neate. 3s. 6d. 

This composition, candour demands 
our saying, is more distinguished by 
the quaintness and affected eccentri- 
city of its passeges, than by any real 
and genuine beauty. It is not without 
science, but its science runs into the 
extraneous*extravagance of constrain- 
ed semitones: it is not without no- 
velty, but its novelty has more of 
wildness than of grace: or attraction. 
To us it appears rather the syancice 
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of a dextrous piano-forte performer, 
than of a composer of genius; of a 
professor who, having acquired con- 
siderable power of finger, thinks it in- 
cumbent on him to show that he can 
write as well as execute. To say that, 
among the numerous passages here 
brought into company with each other, 
there are not some that may be called 
natural and engaging, would be harsh 
and unjust; but they are too scarce to 
give a character to the composition, 
which, regarded ageregately, is defi- 
cient In that felicity and freshness, as 
well as that simplicity and melliflu- 
ousness of style, from which proceeds 
the principal gratification of the 
amateur, 

Les Deux Amis, a selection of admired 
National Melodies ; arranged as Duetts 
for the use of Juvenile Performers on 
the Piano-forte, by J. Menro. 33s. 
This selection of piano-forte exer- 

cises, which is intended as a compa- 

nion to “ Tete-d-Feie,” another publi- 
cation of the same deseription, and 
produced from the same quarter, (Mr. 

Monro, of Skinncr-street,) presents 

us with thirteen pages of pleasant and 

attractive matter, and will neither fail 
to please the ear nor improve the 
finger of the juvenile practitioner. 

When we say the juvenile practitioner, 

we limit our meaning to the first class 

of pupils; for the several pieces are 
not only simple in themselves, but 
arranged in the easiest style. We 

Wish, indeed, that all publications 

professedly prepared for the use of 

musical noviciates were equally well 
adapted to the accomplishment of their 
object; we then should not see, as too 
often is the case, the creat distance 
between the initiatory and advanced 

Stages of practice completely over- 

looked by the caterers for infantile 

performers, 

La Guirlande, a Divertimento for the 
Piano-Forte, in which is introduced 
the admired Madrigal, ‘“* For me my 
Fair a wreath has wove; composed 
by J. F. Rimbault. 3s. 

‘The compositions of Mr. Rimbault 
have often attracted our commending 
notice ; and * La Guirlande” possesses 
strong, if not equal claims, to the 
favourable report demanded by his 
best productions. The present piece, 
which consists of three movements, 
(an introduction, a principal move- 
ment, and a finale,) may boast a 
varicty of attractive points. The 
original matter is neyel and ingenious, 


(J uly), 


‘and the- adopted melody is 
and consolidated with a Cultivation g 
taste, and a degree of address, Which, 
while they point out the real Master 
manifest considerable strength of ep, 
ception, and indicate & Competency ty 
undertakings of a higher order, 
Mozart's celebrated Terzetto, «¢j, 

Fan Ritorno,” from the Opera of 

Il Flaute Magico ; arranged as 4 

Duett for Two Performers on th | 

same Piano-Forte, by J. C. Nightin. 

gale. 1s. 6d. 

Mr. Nightingale, who, we leam, js _ 
organist of the Foundling, has formed 
of Gia fan ritorno a duett, bis mode. 
ling of which demonstrates no orii- 
nary skill in this kind of musicalman. 
facture. ‘The parts are disposed a 
much with an attention to effect as to 





the claims of science ; and, in ouresti- | 


mation, denote abilities superior to the 
operation of mere arrangement. The 
leading property of this duett is the 
equal distribution of the predominant 
ideas, by which the liarmonic fabrice 
tion of the passages is enriched in its 
texture, as well as variegated in its 
effect, and all the interest imparted to 
the composition of which a prato- 
forte performance is susceptible. 

Roussea’s Dream, an admired French 

Air ; arranged with Familiar Varw 

tions for the Piano-Forte and Harp, 

by Samuel Poole. 2 | 

Reusseau’s Dream is no ineligible 
subject for a piano-forte exercise, 
Mr. Poole has fully availed himself 0 
the scope it offered for the display 
his fancy. Without digressitg cad 
any eccentricities, or difficulties | 
execution, (for indeed the — 
nature of his undertaking ee 
so doing,) he has sprinkled — m 
pages a good deal of ornamental ol 
sity, and furnished for beginne 
pleasing and profitable practice. , 
Chant Militaire ; composed and orl 

for the Piano-Forte, by G, a 

mark, 3s. 6d. 

This military chant, which Se 
performed at the church of La a 
lene, at Rouen, and is now att st 
for the above instrument, with @™ 
accompaniment, is very. ice or 
its passages, and produces an —y tit 
once animated and religious. mt 
for execution on the piano-for it 
quired considerable mang esett 
and, it is no smail praise to the p 


A “led * 

modifier, that he has succet™™ 
well. That the admirers ore 
will be circumscribed in thei B om 
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we should strongly apprehend; ; but, by Miss Stephens,and the Julia Mannering 


the judicious few, its seneral gravity 

will be considered as the mecessary 

feature of its character, not as an ob- 
jection, ora blemish. 

O, Welcome swect Rolin, a Song set to 
‘Music, with an Accompaniment for 
the Harp or Piano-forte, by L. C. 
Nielson. 18. 

This song, the music of which was, 
itseems, composed “ at the request of 
a young lady,” is noi entitled to our 
most favourable report. ‘The passages 
have in them nothing of novelty, and 
that defect is by no means compen- 
sated by their connexion, or commu- 
tual analogy. Wanting a congeniality 
of style, they fail to produce a uni- 
formity of character; and, by conse- 
quence, leave no determined image on 
ihe mind. 





THE DRAMA. 

Frequenters, as we are, of the 
drama, we cannot boast that, since 
our last theatrical report, we have re- 
ceived, in addition to the gencral 
pleasure derived from that highly-ra- 
tional source of amusement, any of 
that cratification inseparable from the 
production of novelty. A large por- 
tion of the past month has been re- 
sigucd to henefit performances ; and, 
what may be called the managers’ 
nights, however tastefully and judi- 
ciously they may have been occupied, 
have only presented us with the ex- 
ecllencies we had already so repcat- 
edly witnessed. Among these, the 
principal have been (at Drury-Lane,) 
the Othelio, Posthumus, Richard, and 
Lear, of Kean; the Rover and Bel- 
cour of Lilisten; the Valentine cf 
Brabam ; the Ldcnry Bertram of Horn; 


the Katherine and Lucy Bertram of 


of Miss Povey: (at Covent-Garden,) 
the Rob Rey Macgregor, Macbeth, 
Pierre, and Virginius, of Macready ; 
the Benedict, Jafficr, Tcilius, aud 
Orlando, of Kemble; the Rosalind of 
Miss Jones; the Clari, Diana Vernon, 
and Luciana, of Miss Tree; the 
Adriana of Miss Paton; the Ninetta of 
Miss Hallande; and the Celia, Hero, 
and Virginia, of Miss Foote. But 
these have been the only salicnt points 
from which the public gratification has 
sprung at the winter houses. Some 
compensation for the want of new 
attractions in those quarters has becn 
made by the commencement of the 
Haymarketseason. The re-opening of 
Mr. Morrice’s summer theatre took 
place on the seventeenth of June with 
a lively little farce, entitled, Swmnmer 
Flies, or Tie Will for the Deed, suc- 
ceeded by Morion’s comedy of A Cure 
for the Heart-Ache, in which Liston 
gave to Old Rapid ali the originality 
and richness of colouring conceived by 
the author, while the Son of the Old 
Taylor was so correctly and strikingly 
represented by Mr. Vining, that we 
could not witness his performance 
without secretly congratulating the 
manager in having been able to so well 
supply the place of our favourite Mr. 
Jones, at present an absentee from the 
boards. These pieces have been fol- 
lowed by the Heir at Law, the Marriage 
of Figaro, She Stoops to Conquer, the 
Hypocrite, Twelve Precisely, and other 
dramas calculated to give scope to the 
varicgated talents of a well-appointed 
company ; and have drawn houses, the 
fulness and respectability of which, 
promise the establishment a pros- 
perous scason. 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN JUNE: 


WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
ae 


Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit copies before the \8th of the Month. 
<a 


(UE History of the European Languages, 
~*~ or Rescarches into the Affinities of the 
Teutonic, Greek, . Celtic, Sclavonic, and 
Indian, Nations, by the late ALEXANDER 
Murray, D.p. is one of the most recon- 
dite woiks on etymology that have ever 
appeared in this country. It is almost as 
fanciful and extravagant (we mean, of 
Course, in the eyes of ordinary men,) as 
the Etymologicon Magnum of Whiter, but 
exhibits infinitely miore of genius and 


learning. Dr. Murray was, in a great 
degree, self-tanght; and rose, from the 
humble situation of a shepherd-boy, to 
the high station of Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Edin- 
burgh; which, however, he held only about 
one year, having died of a consumption in 
1813, in the S8th vear of his age. Ix his 
knowledge of the Eastern tongues he was 
almost without a rival in this country ; but 
this, perhaps, is saying little, since, as Dr. 
Murray himself tells us, at the time — 
ast 
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dast Chinese embassy, Britain had not a 
aman who could officiate in it as an joter- 
preter. We believe they procured a 
Neapolitan. A prospectus of this posthu- 
mous publication was distributed immedi- 
ately after the author’s decease ; but, from 
‘canses of which we are told nothing, it has 
only now appeared, ‘The manuscript 
trom which it is almost hterally printed, 
was, it seems, left nearly reaity for the 
press. We have only room to give the 
folowing short exposition of his theory, 
abridged from the aceount drawn up by 
iseditor, From a minute examination of 
the Erropean and other tongues, Dr. Mur- 
Fay is persuaded that they are ail founded 
on ene language, and that this language 
consisted of a few monosyllables, some of 
which were mere vaiietics of the others, 
Of these he thinks that ag, or wag, was 
probably the fist articulated sound. To 
gnen m early ages ali nature was animated, 
and all the appearances or events in the 
surrounding universe were thought to be 
actions. The primitive sounds were, 
therefore, verbs of an interjectional na- 
dure, and the actions meant by them were 
forcible, vehement, and striking. ‘The 
time at which this simple, interjectional, 
and energetic, language was spoken, lies 
beyond the peried of history ; but was pro- 
bably that of some tribe to the north of 
Persia, not far from the Euxine and Cas- 

pian seas, from whevce the tide of emigia- 

tion seems to have flowed westwards to 

Europe, This primeval speech le has 

found at the root of all the languages 

which he has examined, which he divides 

nto five streams; the Celtic, Teutonic, 

Ssreek, and Latin; Sclavouic, Persic,.and 

Sansenit, Of these the Teutonic, as it is 

found in the Visizothic, is nearest to the 

orkmal. “Taste and philosophy,” says 

the doctor, “will seccive with aversion 

the rade syllables which are the base of 
that medium throngh which Homer, and 

Bitton, and Newton, have delighted or 

amined mankind.” According to him, 

however, they were only nine, ag, bag, dug, 

gg, lug, mag, nag, rag, and sug, each of 
whieh is expressive of a separate mode of 

action, and by the combination of which 

the words of all the European languages 

have been formed. There are, therefore, 

two stages of language mentioned ia Dr, 

Marray’s work, the first when these nine 

interjectional syllables were alone used, 

the other when they were compounded in 

that peculiar manner to which he traces all 

the grammatical inflexions of language. 

In the perusal of the work, the reader will 

have frequent cause to admire his inge- 

nuity of analysis, if he cannot always sub- 

seribe to-bis conclusions. 

A little work, entitled “ Points of 
Humour,’ is intended to illustrate the pecu- 
liar talents of our modern Hogarth, 
CRUIKSHAAK. The principal attraction is 


[July 
the plates, which afford ay high 
The Short Courtship, and the Uren 
Visitor, are admirable, both for effect 
detail ; and the old tale of Squire Far 
breeches is more amusing than rely 
illustrations of Burns's Jol! Bese 
all the spirit of the inimitable original... 
the favourite ‘ Point’ is, the plate cll | 
Yesor No? As the illustrative anecdote is 
but little known, and relates to a Very in. 
teresting and _ illustrious character, ye 
shall close the notice by extracting it 
“* Frederick the Great, King of Prosi, 
was so remarkably fond of children, that 
he sufiered the sons of the Prince Royalto 
enter lis apartments whenever 
thought proper. One day, while he was 
writ'ng in his closet, the eldest of thes 
princes was playing at shuttlecock nex 
him. The shuttlecock happened to fil 
upon the table at which the king sat, who 
threw it at the young prince, and conti. 
nued to write. The shuttlecock falling on 
the table a second time, the king threwit 
back, looking sternly at the child, who 
promised that ne accident of the kind 
should happen agam ; the shuttlecock, 
lowever, fell a third time upon the paper 
on which the king was writing. Frederick 
then took the shuttlecock and put it in his 
pocket: the little prince humbly asked 
pardon, and begged the king to retumhim 
the shuttlecock. His majesty refused: the 
prince redoubled his entreaties, but no at- 
tention was paid to them; the young 
prince, at length, being tired of begging, 
advanced boldly towards the king, put lis 
two hands on his side, and tossing back his 
head with great haughtiness, said, ina 
threatening tone, ‘ Will your majesty give 
me my shuttlecock, yes or no?’ 
king burst into a fit of laughter, and 
taking the shuttlecock eut of his pocket, 
returned it to the prince, saying, Yeu 
are a brave boy, you will never suffer 
Silesia to be taken from you.” 
The very unjustifiable attack which ap- 
peared in a late number of the ‘Quarterly 
Review, upon the character and = 
of the late Sir George Prevost, calle 
londiy for answer and exposure, We are 
happy to see that this has been done ~ 
volume just published, under the in 
“© Some Account of the Public Life of the'a 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Prevost, bart, par” 
ticularly of his Services in the —, 
A more satisfactory reply to the calum 
of the Quarterly Reviewer could mS 
wished for. ‘The disgraceful age 
sentations, amd gross ignorance, 
which the article on “ The Campaig® 
the Canadas” abounds, are fully a 
and all the writer’s assertions with 6 
to the misconduct of the late rd : 
Prevost, are disproved by the a , 
facts. So far from meriting censure be 
administration in the Canadas, 1118 ¢ pe 
much to say that he preserved Gen en 
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1823.) 
yinces to England by: the wise and conci- 
liatory policy which he adopted. We do 
not hesitate to assert, that, on an impar- 


tial consideration of his case, for which 


the present volume furnishes ample mate- 
rials, the character of Sir George Pre- 
vost, both as a civil governor, and military 
commander, will not only be found free 
from reproach, but worthy of the highest 
commendation. 

We have first volumes of two new 
works of Natural Philosophy ; the one by 
Professor MintinGton of London, and 
the other by Professor Lestip of Edin- 
burgh. A comparison of these systems 
will exemplify the unsettled state of the 
modern bases of Natural Philosophy. On 
a system founded. on truth aud reason, two 
living professors could not differ widely; 
but, in developing a system founded on 
the vague hypotheses of gratuitous powers, 
and of exploded superstitions, every two 
expounders must differ as widely as-the 
two professors in question. In their 
description of phenomena they of course 
agree, but this is not philosophy ; while, in 
explaining first principles and causes, they 
differ essentially. At the same time, on 
their own grounds, or on the grounds 
taught them by successive predecessors, 
they have produced able and perspicacions 
books; and their works, when completed, 
will supply desiderata in this branch of 
literature. The volume of the London 
professor is. the most experimental, and 
therefore the most useful and practical ; 
while that of the Edinburgh professor is 
moreerudite and methodical. ‘I'he former 
however teaches without equivecation all 
the mysticism of the 46th and 17th centu- 
ries, while the Jatter often qualifies them 
by new terms and neutral expressions : 
thus, he no longer enters attracticn,. re- 
pulsion, and gravitation, in his list of the 
properties of matter, and substitutes 
Capillary action for attraction; while at 
page 54 he speaks of attraction and re- 
pulsion as exploded doctrines! ‘These are 
symptoms of an approximation towards 
common sense, on which we heartily con- 
gratulate him; and, we hope that his 
courage in respecting truth will be 
attended with no college inconveniences, 
for, as public societies. are constituted, 
Courage in a teacher is as.essential even as 
knowledge; and few lecturers, or pro~ 
fessors, dare tell the whole truth, and 
nothing but the trath, We never met 
with one who gravely. insisted on the doc- 
trines which he daily tanght, and the 
general reply is, “It does not much signify 
—the people like it—I must live—and I 
could not do so by opposing prejudices.” 
Such, alas, are the philosophers ef a 
commercial country ! 

The importance of diseriminating and 
applying appropriate names to the Kossil 
Shells, so profusely found embedded in the 
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different strata of our island, towards suc- 
cessfully studying its geology, and prepa- 
ratory to the forming of just comparisons 
between our strata and those of other 
countries, and towards definitively set- 
tling the principles of geological. science, 
have excited a strong interest ia favour of 
the periodical work, entitled, “ Minerud 
Concho'ogy,” which the late Mr. James 
Sowerby set on foot about eleven years 
ago, and of which work the fourth volame 
is just now completed, by the sons of Mr. 
S. (who appear, not merely to inherit the 
library and museum, but the talents-also of 
their father,) accompanied by copious in- 
dexes, which classify the shells according 
to their stratigraphical and their geogra- 
phical situations, ‘The shells already de~ 
scribed by Messrs. S. amount to 739 
species, (none of them probably now living 
ones, ) which are with great accuracy and 
spirit engraven, and coloured after na- 
ture, accompanied by ample descriptions. 
in the English language ; and, it is credita- 
ble to our country to know, that already 
the strata of England and JVales, as de- 
scribed locally, and with regard to their 
actual super-position, in the geological 
maps and sections of Mr. Smith, and as 
their imbedded fossil shells are described 
in this work of Messrs. Sowerby, are 
become the standards for comparing and 
classifying the strata of other countries > 
cven those, from whence we were, but a 
very few years ago, told that all geological 
knowledge must emanate, so superior to. 
all otheis were the alleged natural ad-. 
vaniages there, for investigation, and so 
very transcendent the abilities and indus- 
try which had been employ ed on their de- 
velopment, in “ the geognesy !” 

The visitors of the delightful scenery of 
the Lake District of Cumbertand aad 
Westmoreland, will derive considerable 
assistance and pleasure, and the genera 
reader much amusement, from a neat and 
perspicuous-description of this district, by 
Mr, Jonathan Otley, of Keswick, an inge- 
nious mechanic, whose acquirements in’ 
science are respectable ; and who, during 
the summer seasons of many past years, 
has frequently acted as the guide and 
assistant to travellers, ia search of the 
picturesque, and: to the curious in geology, 
mineralogy, botany, &c. who have been ire 
tent on exploring the romantic beauties, 
the curious structure, or the natural pro- 
duetions of this-interesting district... The 
principal lakes, seventeen in number, are 
first described, and their chief beauties, as 
viewed from different chosen spots, are 
pointed out: a great number of the 
smaller lakes, locally. called tarns, are next 
described, and then.a description follows 
of the several rivers and occasional tor- 
rents. All the chief water-falls of the 
district are then particularized. The 
principal mountains, fourteen. in aoe. 
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544 
are next described, their height, &c. men- 
tioned, an.t a vast number of precipices or 
crags, an: other objects of interest with 
the stranger, are described, and the best 
situations for viewing each are pointed 
out. The carriage-roads, by which the 
Iakes are approached by visitors, from 
Lancaster, from Kendal, from Penrith, 
and from Carlisie, are next described, and 
the traveller agreeably condneted, along 
their various branchings, to every princi- 
pal scene of attraction. The geolozy of 
the distriet is next treated of, in a clear 
and intelligible manner, and the descrip- 
tions foliow of the black-lead, and some 
other, mines therein. The work is accoin- 
panied by a well-drawn and neatly-en- 
graven sma}! sheet map, from an avctaal 
survey made by Mr. Otley, to which we 
have already adverted in our 45th volume, 
p- 54253 and the whole has a character of 
originality, not often met with in similar 
works. 

ilone’s Ancicnt Mysteries described isa 
enrions volume, Refore the Reformation, 
the plays acted for the amusement of the 
people were religious histories in a drama- 
tic form; usually a series beginning wit! 
the Creation, and ending with the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, er sometimes ex- 
tended to his ascent into heaven; in 
which the Creator, Joseph, Mary, tlie Sa- 
viour, and his Apostles, severally act their 
parts on the stage. Manuseripts of the 
voventry plays are still preserved in the 
British Museum; and Mr. Hone has given 
us an abridgment of eight of these myste- 
ries, Which refer to particular passages in 
the Apocryphal New ‘Testament. To 
these mysterics Mr. Hone has added, 
* Additions and Jilustrations,” which he 
has procured irom various sourecs, with 
much industry of research and ingenuity 


of choice. Among these we have an 
Essay on the Christmas Carro's that 


amused our childhood, and a very particeu- 
Jay account of the Feast of the Ass, the 
Feast of Fcols, &e. There are several 
very appropriate copper-plate and wood 
engravings, among which we have the boy- 
bishep in his canonicals, and the giants of 
Guildhall in their gorgeous costume, It 
has been said that this volume is only fitted 
fur the antiquarian ; but this is certainly 
an eror, for it will be found extremely 
amusing to general readers, and instruc- 
tive to those who never before heard of 
these amusements of our ancestors. The 
serious Protestant of the present day, who 
may be startled at the apparent profanity 
of these exhibitions, must make allowance 
for the manners of former times, and par- 
ticularly for the pomp and pageantry 
which have always appeared prominent in 

the externals of the Roman Catholic re- 

ligion. 

Questions on Political Economy, Politics, 
Florals, Metaphysies, &c. constitute a very 
» Useful volume for sich young men as, in 


te 
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af 
their hours of relaxation, re I 
for the purpose of intellectual wee 
ment. Eaci question (of which > ape 
eizhty-three in all,) is proposed 
manner of those that are given out fr te 
cussion at public forums, and the fom 
ings on each side are stated with a 
impartiality ; usually in the words ho 
several authors that have tr 
side of the question. 
the evidence, but generally leaves the cage 
undecided. We observe that many of hi 
questions are obviously indeterminate, oy 
account of the deficiency of data: and that 
others, such as the distinction betwee 
the mind of man and that of animals, the 
doctrine of necessity, XC. are subtietie 
which have occupied the metaphysical 
disputants of all ages: but, upon tle 
whole, the work will be found extremely 
valuable, as containing a fund of material 
for thought, and a useful abstract of the 
mode of treating such subjects, from the 
most approved atthors in the past, as well 
as the present, times. 

Wine and Walnuts, or After-dinner Chit 
Chat, by Epuraim Harnpcastie, orig. 
nally appeared in detached chapters ina 
London weekly journal. It is now pob- 
lished in a coliected form, and gives us 
two volumes of amusing and eccentric 
matter. Ephraim is an oid man, and gos. | 
sips about the men and manners of lis | 
early years. We have the conversations of A 
a multitude of literary men and eminent — 
artists; such as John:on, Goldsmith, Stee, 
Fielding, Hogarth, Garrick, Reynold, 
Gainsborough, Handel, &e. at which chil- 
chat the author pretends to have been pre- 
sent; and these ave inte: spersed with ot 
merous anecdotes, real or imaginary. ‘Thi 
attempt to describe fancied scenes is often 
very suecessful; and the style m may 9 
cases reminds as of Sterne, but without 
any tincture of that licentionsness which 
disgraces the pages of that otherwise agrets 
able anthior. 

Poems, Lramatic and Miscellanecus, by 
Henry NEEtg, we have treated of more | 
fuliy under the head © News from Pat- 
nassus.” ‘They are printed in a duode 
cimo volume, and consist of three single: 
act dramas, and a_ few nape 
poems, The dramas were never intend 
for representation ; but, as closet-pie> 
tiiey are by no means deficient m nn 
The following extract from bis so 
neous picces will, to the reader Co 
give no unfavourable evidence oO . 
Neele’s poetical talents. We hope hat 
meet with lim again scon 1D the sal 
walk of literature. 

Sone. 

For thee, love,— for thee, love,— 

I’ll brave Fate’s sternest storm; . 
She can not dannt on chill the bent 
Ph - h os a aonb are blackest, norgtt 

But thy sweet self Pil se2; 
Nor hear, amidst the tempest, aught | 

But thee, love,only thee, For 
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For thee, love,—for thee, love,— 
My fond heart would resign 
The brightest cup that Pleasure fills, 
And Fortune’s wealthiest mine: 
For Pleasure’s smiles are vanity, 
And Fortune’s fade or flee; 
There’s purity and constancy 
In thee, love,—only thee. 


For thee, love,—for thee, love,— 
Life’s lowly vale I'll tread, 

And aid thy steps the ag me | through, 
Nor quit thee till I’m dead ; 

And even then, round her | love 
My shade shall hovering be, 

And warble notes from heaven above 
To thee, love,—only thee. 


James SHERGOLD BOONE, M.A. (ina 
volume entitled Men and Things in 1823,) 
after a preface boasting of his indepen- 
dence, has prostituted his poetical powers 
by a fulsome panegyric on Mr. Canning. 
The praise of persons in high stations is 
always suspicious, and has often degraded, 
but never raised, the votaries of the 
Muses. We regret this the more on the 
present occasion, because Mr. Boone ap- 
pears to be capable of better things ; and, 
from the concluding lines, we are prepared 
to expect a work that may do him honour, 
Fnough!—the Muse, if now not woo’d in vain, 

May soon, perchance, attempt a bolder strain. 
He who, tho’ anxious onward to explore, 
Has kept his little bark in sight of shore, 


May venturous launch hereafter on the sea 
With steadier hand,—but not with heart more free ! 


Mr. ACKERMANN is indefatigable in 
adding to the ornament and utility of the 
juvenile library. The seventh and eighth 
divisions of his World in Miniature, two 
volumes each, are now before us. They 
illustrate the manners, character, and cos- 
tumes, of Austria and of China; the for- 
mer with thirty-two, and the latter with 
thirty, coloured engravings. Of these vo- 
lunes it is sufficient to say, that they are 
inferior in no respect to the parts that 
were previously published. 

ALEXANDER TILLOCH (now LL.D.) has 
been long known to the literary world, as 
the editor of that respectable publication, 
the “ Philosophical Magazine.” We are 
sorry to learn, that ill health has obliged 
this gentleman to resign his “active em- 
ployments, and to leave the metropolis ; 
but sucha mind as his cannot be idle: an 
octavo volume, entitled Dissertations intro- 
ductory to the Study and right Understanding 
of the Language, Structure, and Cuntents, 
of the Apocalypse, is the first fruit of his 
retirement. Persuaded (says the author) 
that he has discovered the nature of those 
peculiarities in the composition of the 
Apocalypse, which have perplexed men 
of incomparably higher attainments, and 
have led to the erroneous opinion, so 
cenerally entertained, respecting its style, 
he thinks that he but performs a duty to 
his fellow Christians, in giving publicity to 
that discovery ; and the more so as, from 
the precarious state of bis health, it is 
very probable that he may notlive to finish 
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a larger work,—devoted to the elucidation 
of the Apocalypse, with which he bas been 
many years occupied: but, whether that 
work shall ever see the light or not, it is 
hoped that the other topics, connected 
with the subject, introduced into this 
volume, may also prove serviceable to 
persons engaged in the same pursuit.” 
We must leave to other journals, to whose 
province it more peculiarly belongs, to 
analyse and animadvert on this volume, 
We would only remind the reader that 
Dr. Tilloch’s present labours are by no 
means incompatible with his former occu- 
pations. Condorcet, in his “ Eulogy on 
D’Alembert,” has these remarkable words : 
‘* Newton, in his old age, wrote a commen- 
tary upon the Revelations ; and D’ Alem- 
bert, when very young, wrote an Essay 
upon the Epistles of St. Paul: thus begia- 
ning where Newton ended.” 

Another work, on the same subject as 
that last mentioned, has also been put into 
our hands, of which we have only room to 
give the title, but this will be sufficiently 
explanatory of its contents. It is called 
“ The Chronology of the Apocalypse inves- 
tigated and defended; shewing the 666 
years of the Babylonian Beast, followed 
by his 42 months’ power, reach from the 
third of Cyrus to the final desolation in 
Judea, A.D. 136, which Daniel's vision 
extended to; then after a thousand years 
appeared in Rome against the Waldenses, 
&c. whose souls resi with Christ the present 
thousand; after which Infidel Gog in the 
last effort will perish with the Beast for 
ever, and the endless sabbath of rest 
begin ;” by JoHn Overton, Rose Cot- 
tage, King’s Road, Chelsea, 

Seventy-Six, by the author of Logan, 
pretends to have been first printed at 
Baltimore, but is known here only as a 
London publication. It purports to be 
the narrative of an old man, to his chil- 
dren, of certain scenes during the Ameri- 
can contest for independence, wherein, as 
a warrior, he performed a pait. The tale 
involves the fortunes of two families. It 
is rude and boisterous; every chapter 
being covered with blood, or heaving with 
the throes of lacerated flesh, The style, 
00, is afiectedly precipitous; and its 
metaphors as incongruous as those of the 
poets of the Lakes. In addition to the 
regularly-formed oaths, which are very 
numerous, the name of God is invoked in 
every page; and in such a manuer as to 
make it difficult to discover whether the 
author meant to pray or to swear. . 

When a friend of Whitfield observed, 
that many of the Methodist’s hymns were 
sung to tunes which had, originally, been 
adapted to compositions of a lighter na- 
ture, he gravely replied, “ Why should the 
devil have all the geod tunes” In the 
same spirit, our modern saints have 
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betaken themselves to Ashe writing of 
novels; “‘so that, while we fancy, good 
easy souls, that we are about to recline in 
peace on our sofas after a hard day’s 
fatigue, to smooth down the wrinkles of 
the mind, we find ourselves entangled in 
lay sermons of two days long, where the 
sacred is mixed or gilded with a due pro- 
portion of the profane, to make it go 
glibly down.” Of these publications we 
can only notice a few : 

Willoughby, or Reformation, is charac- 
terized by its author ina prefatory address 
to the reader: “To enforce the necessity 
of true religion on the conduct of man, and 
to shew that no repentance can be per- 
manent which is not founded on the Doc- 
‘trines of Kevelation, are the leading 
objects of the story ; and, however imper- 
fectly such momentous opinions may be 
expressed, the forbearance of a rigid cri- 
ticism is earnestly supplicated by the 
Author.” We forbear. 

Martha; a Memorial of an only and be- 
loved Sister, by ANDREW REED, author of 
‘No Fiction,” &c. is another sermonizing 
tale, which the writer would pass npon us 
as no fiction. Martha Reed was a pious 
young woman, who died under the age of 
thirty, after having spent a life remarkable 
for nothing but unceasing devotion, Her 
brother Andrew, the author of the work 
before us, is a dissenting preacher, and a 
‘writer of religious novels, though this it 
seems is truth. The language is highly 
evangelical, and the story suited, in every 
part, to the enthusiasm of the sect. 

"i —_ 
ARBPORICULTURE. 

Sylva Florifera, the Shrubbery; by H. 

Phillips, F.u.s. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of William Hayley, esq. the 
Friend and Biographer of Cowper; writ- 
ten by himself. With Portraits. 2 vols. 
4l, 4s. bds. 

Memoirs of the Rev. John Blackader : 
containing illustrations of the episcopal 
persecution from the Restoration to the 
death of Charles the Second ; by Andrew 
Crichton. ivmo. 8s. 

‘Tytler’s Life of the Admirable Crichton. 
2d edit. 12mo. 9s. 

The Life of a Soldier: a narrative and 
descriptive Poem. imp. 8vo. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

Letters illustrative of the Wonders of 
Conchology ; by the Author of ‘‘ the Won- 
ders of the Vegetable Kingdom.” 

An Introduction to the Study of Con- 
chology; by Samuel Brookes, F.Ls. 4to. 
Si. 10s.—large paper, 5l. 15s. 6d. 

"A Descriptive Catalogue of recent 
Shells, according to the Linnean method ; 
by L. W. Dillwyn, F,r.s. F.L.s. &c, 2 vols. 
Bvo. il. 18s, 

, DRAMA, 
Mary Stuart ; by Miss Macauley. 7s, 
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Faust, a Drama, translated : 
— . mye : and Schillers Son of 
ell; rd Franci 
8vo. 8s, sd ~— reveson Gowe, 
EDUCATION, 
Five Hundred Questions 
Abridgment of Hume and § 
ed in a 4to. copy-book. 9s, 
Practical Logic, or Hints to Youn 
Theme Writers; by B. H. Smart, i2me 
3s. 6d. 
A Hebrew Grammar in the English 
Language; by Joseph Samuel C, F, Frey, 
A new edition, 8vo. 7s. 


The Perfect .Model for Christian 

Teachers, 1s. 6d. 
GEOLOGY. 

Treatise of a Section of the Strata, from 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne to the Cross-fell, in 
Cumberland, with remarks on mineral 
veins in general : also Tables of the Strata 
in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, &c.; by W. 
Forster. 8vo. 18s. 

HISTORY. 

History of Suli and. Parga; containing 
the Chronology of their Wars, &c, yo, 
7s. €d. 

The Military Exploits, &c. of Don Juan 
Martin Diez the Empecinado ; translated 
by a General Officer. 8vo. 7s. 

The History of the Reign of George the 
Third ; by Robert Bisset, Lu.p. New edit. 
6 vols. 8vo. 3l. 3s. 

A History of England, from the first In- 
vasion by the Romans to the Accession of 
James I. by John Lingard, D.p. 2d edit. 
8 vols. 8vo. 41. 16s. bds. 

Historical View of the Literature of the 
South of Europe; by M. de Sismondi: 
translated from the original, with notes, by 
T. Roscoe, esq. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 

A Refutation of the Statements on Ad- 
miral Sir George Montagu, 6.c.B. contall- 
ed in Capt. Brenton’s ** Naval History of 
Great Britain.” 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HORTICULTURE. _ 
Hints on Ornamental Gardening ; by J. 
B. Papworth. 8vo. il. 11s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Geometrical Analysis, and Geometry of 
Curve Lines ; by Professor Leslie. 16s. 

Tuther’s Catalogue of Optical Philoso- 
phy and Mathematical Instruments. 15. 


MEDICINE. ; 

A Treatise on Practical Cupping; by 
Samuel Bayfield, surgeon. 

A Manual of the System of Craniology, 
or Analysis of the moral and intellectua 
Qualities by observation of the Organit 
Structure of the Brain, as manifested 10 
the outward conformation of the Skull. ‘ 

The Utility and Importance of Fom 
gating Baths illustrated; by Jone 
Green. 8vo. 28. 


on Robinson's 
mollett : print. 


Elements of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic, designed for the use of studen’s; 
by George Gregory, M.D. 2 vols. - 1. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Vol. IX. of Baxter’s Practical Works. | 


. 128. ’ 
Description of the Tread-mill for the 


Employment of Prisoners, with observa- 
tions on its management, accompanied by 
a plate and description of a new instru- 
ment, by which the daily amount of indi- 
vidual labour may be determined by in- 
spection. 8vo. 4s, ; 

A Dictionary of the Turf, the Ring, the 
Chase, the Pit, of Bon-Ton, and the Va- 
rieties of Life ; by Jon Bee, esq. 12mo. 6s. 

A Reply to Mr. Reed’s Advertisement 
to the seventh edition of *“ No Fiction ;” 
by Francis Barnett. 12mo. 6d. 

Suffolk Words and Phrases, or an At- 
tempt to Collect the Lingual Localisms of 
that County; by Edward Moor, F.R.s. 
129m0. 10s. 6d. 

Questions in Political Economy, Politics, 
Morals, Metaphysics, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Mistresses of Families 
on the Cruelty of employing Children in 
Sweeping Chimneys; by J. C. Hudson. 
8vo. 6d. 

Veterinary Art: ina Series of Elemen- 
tary Lectures on the Veterinary. Art; 
by — Percival, surgeon. 8vo. 12s, 

Sketches in Bedlam, or Characteristic 
Traits of Insanity; as displayed in the 
cases of 140 patients of both sexes in New 
Bethlem. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MYTHOLOGY. 

An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology; 

by J.C. Prichard, M.D. 8vo. 97s. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Fuci, or Coloured Figures and Descrip- 
tions of the Plants referred by Botanists 
to the Genus Fucus ; by Dawson Turner, 
esq. F-R.S. 4 vol. 4to. 21l.—on medium 
folio, 36). 

NATURAL PIIILOSOPHY. . 

Elements of Natural Philosophy; by 
Professor Leslie. Vol. I. including Me- 
chanics and Hydrostatics. 8vo. 14s. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

The Hut and the Castle, a Romance; 
by the Author of ‘Santo Sebastiano.” 4 
vols, 12mo. 28s. “ 

The Foundling of Glenthorn, or the 
Smnggler’s Cave. 4 vols. 12mo. 24s. 

_May you like it; by a Country Curate. 
Vol. If. 12mo. 8s. 

De Mowbray, or the Stranger Knight: 
4 romance; by Nella Stephens. 4 vols. 
12mo. 29s, 

Reginald Dalton; by the Author of 
‘Valerins,” and “Adam Blair.” 3 vols. 
il. 11s. 6d. 

First Affections ; an Oxfordshire story. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s, ; 

Petticoat ‘Tales: containing — Dora, 

ustantia, the Miller of Calder, Frances 
Colville, Flirtations of a Fortnight in 
August, Sambo the Slave, and Terni. 
~ Vols. 12mo. 14s, 
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The Napoleon Anecdotes, complete in 


3 vols, 15s. bds, 
The Two Bourbons, or the War-cry of 
Paris and Madrid ; by B. Read. gvo. 9s. 
Ghost Stories; collected to counteratt 
the vulgar belief in ghosts and apparitions. 
12mo, 8s. 
POETRY. 

Poetical Sketches, with Stanzas for 
Music, and other Poems; by Alaric A. 
Watts. 6s. 

Verses, Moral and Descriptive. 9s. 6d. 

The Graces, a classical allegory ; trans- 
lated from Wieland. 12mo. 7s. 

The Duke of Mercia, the Lamentation 
of Ireland, and other Poems; by Sir 
Aubrey de Vere Hunt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Days of Queen Mary, or a Tale of 
the Fifteenth Century. 12mo. 5s. 

Men and Things in 1823 ; by J.S. Boone. 
8vo. 5s. 

Phantoms, a Poem, with Myrrha, by J. 
H. St. Anbyn. 8vo. 5s. 

Delmour, ora Tale of a Sylphid ; a poem, 
in two parts. 8vo. 4s, 

Whittingham’s Cabinet Edition of Ele- 
gant Extracts, selected from the British 
Poets and Poetical Translators; by R. A. 
Davenport, esq. 2s. 6d.—to becompleted 
in 42 monthly parts. 

The Island, or Christian and his Com- 
rades: a poem, in four cantos; by Lord 
Byron. 8vo 5s. 

Herrick’s Hesperides. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
11, 8s.—large paper, 4to. 4. 4s. 

The Siege of Valencia, the Last Con- 
stantine, and other Poems; by Mrs. He- 
mens. 8vo. 12s. 

The Discarded Son, a tale, and other 
Rhymes; by C. B. Coles, esq. 3s. 

The Siege of Jerusalem, a poem ; by C. 
Peers, esq. 8v0. 12s. 

The Battle of the Bridge, or Pisa De- 
fended: in ten cantos ; by J. Maxwell, esq. 
2d edit. feap. 12mo. 8s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

' Britannia’s Letters to a British Prince 
on the Holy Alliance; by T. Broughton, 
esq. 8vo. 5s. : 

Letter to the Gentlemen of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland on the Wages of Men- 
servants. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Speech of the Earl of Liverpool on 
the Spanish Question, April 14, 1823. 
Svo. 2s. . 

A Reply to the Article on Church Esta- 
blishments in the Edinburgh Review; by 
Augustus Campbell. 8vo. 18. 6d. 

The Case ot Ireland in 1823: .an argu- 
ment for the repeal of the Union between 
that country and Great Britain. 8vo. 

s. 6d. . 

. The Neutrality of England. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Manuscript of 1814, written at the 
command of Napoleon ; by Baron Fain. 

An Essay on the Employment of the 


Poor (rewarded with a Silyer Medal by 
e 
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the Board of Agriculture); by R. A. 
Slaney, esq. 2d edit. 2s. 6d. 

Military Sketches of the Nepal War itn 
India, in the years 1814, 15, and 16; by an 
Eye-witness, 5s. 

Campaign of the Left Wing of the Allied 
Army, in the Western Pyrenees and South 
of France, in the years 1813-14. royal 
4to. with 25 plates, 2l. 

Letter to John Bull: to which is added 
a Sketch of a Plan for the safe, speedy, 
and effectual, Abolition of Slavery; by a 
Free-born Englishman. 1s, 

The Claims of the Clergy to Tithes, and 
other Church Revenues. 1s. 6d. ; 

A Further Appeal to the British Public 
in the Cause of the Persecuted Greeks; 
by the Rev. Robert Chatfield, LL.D. 
Svo, 4s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Meditations on the Scriptures, &c. ; 
by R. Weland, rector of Weston-under- 
Penyard. 2 vols. 8vo. 

- God’s Judgments upon Gentile Aposta- 
tized Churches, Apocalyptical Writers, 
&c. New edit. 8vo. 

Orations for the Oracles of God, in four 
parts: Judgment to Come, an Argument, 
in nine parts ; by the Rev. Edward Irvirg, 
A.M. 8vO. 12s. 

A Plea in behalf of a Christian Country, 
for the Christian Education of its Youth; 
abridged from the work of the Rev. G. 
Monro, M.A. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Uni-Personality of the Divine Na- 
ture proved from Scripture. 6d. 

Compiled Prayers, adapted to family 
worship and closet devotion. 12mo. 

A Scriptural Catechism, for the Use of 
Schools and Families. 6d. 

Sermons, devotional, practical, and oc- 
casional ; by the Rev. W. Snowden. Vol. II. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on several Subjects; by the 
Rev. C. Swan. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Nine Sermons; by H. W. Gery, m.a. 
8v0O. 6s. 

The Second Advent, or the Glorious 
Epiphany of our Lord Jesus Christ, 2 vols, 
8vo. 28s. 

An Enquiry into the Evidence of Chris- 
tianity: in Question and Answer. 9d, 


The State of the M i 
é State of the Metropolis 
portance of a Revival of Religion a 
don ; by the Rev. J. H. Stewart, 6d, 

Sermons and Miscellaneous 
by the Rev. Robert Wynell 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

_ The Beauties of Cambria: consisting of 
sixty views on wood, with letter-press de. 
scriptions ; by H. Hughes. Parts 4, 5, and 
6. 10s. 6d. each. 

Nelson’s History and Antiquities of 
Islington, with additional matter, and 
twenty-three copper plate engravings, New 
edition. 

A Concise Description of the English 
Lakes; by J. Ottley. 12mo. 4s, 6d, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Part 4, Vol. IX. of the Journal of 
Voyages and Travels: containing Cramp’s 
Voyage to India, and Forbin’s Recollec. 
tions of Sicily, with a plate. 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
sewed,—4s. boards. 

The sixth and concluding Volume of 
Dr. Clarke’s Travels. 4to. 2I. 2s, 

Travels through Sweden, Norway, and 
Finmark, to the North Cape, in the sum- 
mer of 1820; by Arthur De Capel 
Brooke, esq. 31. 10s.—proofs on India 
paper, 5l. 

A Journey from Riga to the Crimea, 
by way of Kiev : with some account of tle 
colonization, and of the Manners and 
Customs, of the Colonists of New Russia ; 
by Mary Holderness. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Maria, or a Shandian Journey of a 
Young Lady through Flanders and France, 
during the Summer of 1822; by my Uncle 
Oddy. 12mo. 4s. 

The World in Miniature: China. 2 vols. 
18mo. 12s, 


Pieces; 
Mayow, 





Works in French. 

Whittingham’s French Classics, Vol. I. 
containing Paul et Virginie, par St. Pierre. 
2s. 6d. sewed. 

Lettres A Isabelle, ou quelques Reflexi- 
ons sur l’Education et la Societé; par Ma- 
dam*Adeéle du Thou. fcap. &vo. 78. 

Elizabeth : being the First Part of a 
Series of French Classics, with notes, &. ; 
by L. T. Ventouillac. 18mo. 3s. 








VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
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HE Mathematical Volume of the 

serics of separate Dictionaries, 
intended to form a Methodical Cyelo- 
pedia, will appear in J uly. The 
extraordinary time required in print- 
ing these highly-finished volumes, and 
the care requisite to render them per- 
fect works of reference, have prevented 
their more rapid appearance. This, 
however, is of little consequence to 


the purchasers of the work, because 
each of the volumes is a substantive 
work, standing complete by itself, an 
wholly unconnected with the others. 
The new volume will include the whole 
of the mathematical and physic 
sciences, and the latest discoveries @ 
every branch. f 
A reprint of Warton’s History ° 


a ‘olumes, 
English Poetry, in four large yore 
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octavo, is nearly ready for publication. 
It embraces a large body of notes, 
written by the late Dr. Ashby, the late 
Mr. Ritson, F. Douce, esq. and other 
eminent antiquaries ; together with 
the copious illustrations and additions 
of Thomas Park, esq. ‘The specimens 
of poetry have all been collated with 
the original manuscripts, or editions of 
acknowledged merit, and the nume- 
rous errors arising from inattention at 
the press, or in transcribing the 
author’s copy, have been carefully 
corrected; while no alteration has 
been permitted in the text. 

The Royal Academy having for 
some years, on account of the con- 
tracted limits of its Exhibition rooms, 
been under the avowed necessity of 
rejecting many meritorious works, and 
of crowding or misplacing others ; and 
the rooms of the British Institution 
being devoted to the exhibition of 
works of the old masters, and of the 
School of Painting which succeeded 
it—a numerous body of artists, desi- 
rous of bringing their works fairly be- 
fore the public, have formed them- 
selves into a Society, for the purpose 
of erecting an extensive suite of rooms 
for the exhibition and sale of their 
works, in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and engraving; and, opening 
an exhibition immediately after the 
close of the British Institution in 
April, to continue during the three 
succeeding months. ‘Twenty-seven of 
the most active, enterprising, and 
original, artists of the day, have formed 
themselves into a committee to carry 
this design into execution, and we are 
convinced they will be liberally sup- 
ported by the public. 

A new edition is announced of the 
Diversions of Purley, by Joun Horne 
Tooke, A.M. in two volumes, octavo, 
from the copy corrected and consider- 
ably enlarged by’ the author, and 
hitherto in the possession of his 
executors. 

A series of Lectures is printing upon 
the Elements of Chemical Science, 
lately delivered at the Surrey Institu- 
tion, by Mr. G. Gurney. They will 
comprise the bases of the new theory 
of crystallization, and diagrams to 
illustrate the elementary combinations 
of atoms, particularly theories of elec- 
trical influence and of flame, with a 
full description of the author’s blow- 
Pipe when: charged with certain 
Sases, &c, 
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Observations made during a Resi- 
dence in the Tarentalse and various | 
Parts of the Grecian and Pennine 
Alps, in Savoy, and in Switzerland 
and Auvergne, in the years 1820, 21, 
and 22, with remarks on the present 
state of society, manners, religion, 
agriculture, climate, &c. by Rosert 
BAKEWELL, esq. are in the press. 

A Geognostical Essay on the Super- 
position of Rocks in both Hemispheres, 
by M. pe Humsotor, is translated 
into English, under his immediate 
inspection. 

Mr. SHELDRAKE has issued propo- 
sals for publishing, by subscription, 
(dedicated, by permission, to Sir 'Tho- 
mas Lawrence, president: of the Royal 
Academy,) an Enquiry into the Origin 
and Practice of Painting in Oil, to 
ascertain what was the real invention 
of Van Eyck; and what were the ma- 
terials and vehicle that were used by 
Giorgione, and the fine artists of the 
Venetian school. To which will be 
added, some infermation on the old 
painted and stained glass; arecipe for 
preparing drying oil of superior qua- 
lity, which is only known to the 
author; and an attempt to ascertain 
some colours which were used by the 
old painters, but are unknown to the 
artists of the present time. 

Fonthill and its Abbey delineated, 
to be richly embellished with nume- 
rous highly-finished engravings and 
spirited wood-cuts, by JoHN Rutter, 
of Shaftesbury, is nearly ready for 
publication. ‘The advantage of along 
continued access to every part of the 
Abbey, the valuable assistance of nu- 
merous friends, the mass of new mate- 
rials thus collected for accomplishing 
his object in the most perfect manner, 
are the author’s recommendation. 

A curious work, in one octavo vo- 
lume, written by the actuary of a Life 
Assurance Company, is about to make 
its appearance, in the form of a Cau- 
tion to intended Shareholders, and a 
Guide to Persons effecting Insu- 
rances; in which will be éxhibited the 
comparative merits of the different 
companies, and their claims to public 
patronage and confidence investi- 
gated, with necessary information to 
persons who may wish to insure their 
lives, or purchase annuities or endow- 
ments for their children. The frauds 
and deceptions of various offices are 
exposed, as the use of the names of 


noblemen and gentlemen no way re- 
sponsible, 








t 
; 
. 
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sponsible, the advertising of fictitious 
capital, false number of policies, false 
representation of illusory Acts of Par- 
liament, particularly of those which 
enable to sue and scrcen the compa- 
nies from being sued, and pretended 
distribution of profits. The system of 
forfeiture of policies, from error in the 
age, neglect of punctual payment to 
the day, military service, death upon 
the seas, by duelling, suicide, and the 
hands, or doubtful legality of interest, 
are freely discussed, and the best mode 
is pointed out to guard against tech- 
nical advantages, by which the unwary 
are injured ; with hints to the legisla- 
ture for regulating offices for the pub- 
lic protection. 

Early in July will appear Vol. II. 
of Whittingham’s French Classics, 
containing Elizabeth, ou les Exilés en 
Siberie, par Mad. Cottin; also Part 3, 
of Whittingham’s Cabinet Edition of 
Elegant Extracts in Poetry. 

Imaginary Conversations of Lite- 
rary Men and Statesmen, by W. S. 
LANDOR, esq. are in the press. 

A Classical Assistant to the Study 
of Homer, Virgil, &c. in the Transla- 
tions of Pope and Dryden, by Mrs. 
Oom, will soon appear. 

Journal of a Tour in France in the 
years 1817 and 1818, by F. J. Carey, 
is printing. 

Flora Domestica, or the Portable 
Flower Garden, with directions for 
the treatment of plants in pots, and 
illustrations from the works of the 
poets, is in preparation. 

The English Flora, by Sir J. E. 
Smita, President of the Linnean 
Society, &c. will soon appear. 

Journal of a Ten Months’ Residence 
in New Zealand, is printing, by Capt. 
A. CRuISE, of the 84th regt. 

. Sketches of the Lives of Correggio 
and Parmegiano, with notices of their 
principal works, will appear in a few 
days. 

Lectures on the General Structure 
of the Human Body, and on the 
Anatomy and Functions of the Skin, 
delivered before the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London, during the course 
of 1823, by THomMAs CHEVALIER, F.RS. 
F.S.A. and F.L.S. will soon be pub- 
lished. 

Proposals are made for publishing 
by subscription, Six Etchings from 
Pen Drawings, drawn and etched by 
W. Cowen. The subjects of -these 
etchings represent some of the finest 


[July l, 
scenery in Italy and Switzerland and 
they are fac-similes of his own draw 
ings actually made upon the Spot. . 

A republication is preparing, in two 
volumes, octavo, of Pseudodoxia Epi- 
demica, or Inquiries into very many 
received Tenets and commonly re. 
ceived Truths, by Tuomas Browy 
Doctor of Physic, much enlarged by 
the author, with additions and correc. 
tions, by the editor, in the form of 
notes. 

Miscellaneous Collections, forming 
a fourth volume to the “ Lawyer’ 
Common-place Book,” will appear 
shortly. 

A new work, for the use of commer. 
cial gentlemen, will appear in a few 
days, by Mr. Wricart, accountant, 
Fenchurch-street, entitled, the New 
Mercantile Assistant, and General 
Cheque Book, containing nine copious 
and distinct sets of new and useful 
tables. 

A Memorial of the late Rev. Mr. 


Evans, of Wymondham, Norfolk, isin | 


the press, including a selection from 
his private correspondence ; to which 
is subjoined a funeral sermon, by the 
Rev. J. Hooper. 

The third Number of the Free- 
thinking Christians’ Quarterly Regis- 
ter, will be published July 1. It will 
contain authentic documents relative 
to some scenes which have lately 
taken place at the celebration of dis- 
senters’ marriages; also the protests, 
&c. of the parties, together with an 
account of the former Fleet mar- 
riages, and a review of the present 
laws and practice. The subject is at 
this time one of peculiar interest, the 
Marquis of Lansdown having signified 
his intention of again presenting a bill 
to Parliament for the relief of Dissen- 
ters, as to the mode of celebrating 
marriages, early in the ensuing session. 

A new edition is printing of the 
Young Countess, a tale for youth. 

Mr. BiaGiois, author of several 
esteemed clementary works on the 
Italian language, is printing a new 
edition of the Decameron of Boccac- 
cio, in five volumes, octavo * 
quarto, in Italian, reprinted from ie 
original text from the manuscript ¢ 
Urannelli, with the most remark € 
variants of several other editions, @ 
illustrated with an historical and lite- 
rary commentary. ted 

Berthollet on Dyeing, transiat 


from the last Parisian edition, ¥! 
notes 
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notes and illustrations, is preparing 
by ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. in two 
yolumes, octavo. 

Illustrations of Shakspeare’s Dra- 
mas, consisting of 111 fine engravings, 
all from pictures by T. SToTHARD, esq. 
r.A. in the possession of Mr. TeGG, arc 
in forwardness. 

Mr. Hersert Mayo has in the 
press,a second number of his Anato- 
mical and Physiological Commenta- 
ries. 
Mr. Moore has resumed his long 
suspended task, the Life of Sheridan, 
and this work may be expected to 
appear early in the ensuing winter. 

Influence and Example, or the Re- 
clase, a tale, by the author of “ Dan- 
verous Errors,” is in the press. 

We are requested to state, that it 
was not Mr. Bevan, the civil engineer 
of Leighton Buzzard, who lately left 
this country for Buenos Ayres; but Mr. 
Bevan, of Lambeth, a respectable 
member of the Society of Friends. 








London. |Southwark.|Blackfriars| Strand. |Westminst. 
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Mr. T. D. Woraan is preparing for 
publication, a Treatise on a Motet in 
forty-five parts,—ten vocal, and thirty- 
five instrumental ; composed for every 
class of voice, and every sort of instru- 


ment generally used in concert; and 


illustrated by two lectures, of which 
he has published a prospectus. 

A Treatise on the Law of Boroughs 
and Corporations, deduced from the 
earliest to the present times, and in- 
cluding their general history, the his- 
tory, origin, and law, of the right of 
election, and of the king’s prerogative 
in granting charters, as well as the 
binding effect of charters and bye- 
laws, and the power of corporations to 
admit freemen; with an appendix of 
records and charters illustrative of 
these points; by H. A. MEREWETHER, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister. 

Mr. SAMUEL Ware has lately assem- 
bled the following curious facts relative 
to the Bridges of London:— 














= feet in waterways of the 
bridges, at the level of the Trinity 























high-water mark, Of +-++ee+ee+--| 7,560 | 15,940 | 14,117 | 17,707 |15,198 
Superficial feet at the level of spring 
and neap tides, 14 feet 5 inches 
below ditto .--+2+..-+. +0. seeee 1,488 | 5,012} 3,724] 3,382 | 3,720 
Linear feet of the collective spans of 
the arches, and widths of the bear- | 
ing Piers --.-.ee-seees eo: eahoee 927 708 | 935 1,240 | 1,068 
Linear feet of the collective spans of 
EE SOE «EY 660 788 | 1,080] 860 
Descent of the road-way 2 North end 14 oe 23 ee 
per yard in inches.--- § South end 13 ae 23 ee . 
_j Foot-passengers --+++++seee0--| 89,640 - 61,069 «+ {37,890 
=( Wagyons .2+0ceeceee- me Me 533] ++ | 173 
6 J Carts and drays .-.-- cescsocee! 2,994 ee 1,502 . 963 
e ) Coaches +-...ese.0-.e- cocccceel 1,940 oe 990 es | 1,171 
: Gigs and taxed carts «----.-<«-- 485 ee 500 ee 569 
Horses not drawing -+++«+e+e+-: 764 oe 522 *- 615 
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E.ias Hat, of Castleton, who in 
1813 distinguished himself (see our 
35th vol. page 151,) by preparing nu- 
merous stratigraphical models, or 
maps in relief, of the peak hundreds of 
Derbyshire, and who since has model- 
led the contour and strata of the grand 
ridge of hills, extending from Derby- 
shire to the lake hills of Cumberland, 
has now in the hands of Mr. Lowry, 
the engraver, two vertical Sections of 
the Strata. The thicknesses of the 
several coal-seams, and thicknesses of 
measures (of rock, shale, &c.) between 
them, will be set down. 

On the 6th of February last, a letter 
Was read in the Royal Society from 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, governor of 











Paramatta, and President of the Phi- 
losophical Society of New South 
Wales, communicating the results of 
certain observations made at the ob- 
servatory of Paramatta, by Mr. 
Cuarces RumKErk. Besides the de- 
termination of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, the fixing the ongitude of 
Paramatta and of Sydney, together 
with the length of the pendulum to 
seconds, Mr. R. has fortunately disco- 
vered again the triennial comet of M. 
Eucker, which has eluded all recent 
observation in Europe. 

RUSSIA. 

The Bible Society has, throughout 
the Russian empire, 54 divisions, In 
the different governments, and 168 

auxiliar 
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auxiliary societies. The Society of 
Moscow published and distributed, 
within the two last years, 106,000 co- 
pies, in thirty-two languages; and, 
since its first establishment in 1813, 
has printed more than 550,000. 

Three new journals have appeared 
at St. Petersburgh since the Ist of 
January last. The first is entitled 
** Archives of the North,” and is de- 
voted to history, political economy, 
voyages .and travels, and a_ brief 
bibliography. The second appears 
every fortnight, under the title of 
‘Literary Supplement,” &c. The 
third is in the German language, (the 
two former are in the Russian,) treat- 
ing of letters, sciences, the fine arts ; 
and appears every Saturday. 

At Novoi Oskole, one of the most 
ancient and obscure towns of the 
Ukraine, there is now a Very respec- 
table library of Russian publications, 
which all the inhabitants may read, at 
very moderate prices. A school-house 
has been annexed to it. 

TURKEY. 

The Porte has ordered the sale, by 
weight, of all the fine libraries that are 
in Constantinople. Among others are 
noticed those of the Princes Morasi, 
who had become objects of jealousy 
to that despotic government, by rea- 
‘son of their wealth, their patriotism, 
and their talents. 

GERMANY. 

A great number of Jesuits, expelled 
from Russia, have been permitted to 
fix themselves in Austrian Gallicia, 
where the Gymnasium of Tacnopol 
has been assigned them. Doubts were 
‘entertained whether the order would 
he allowed in Austria; but these are 
removed, by a House for Novices 
which they have obtained at Vienna. 

At Leipsic, in Saxony, the number 
of pupils at the University, during the 
last winter six months, amounted to 
1102: among whom, in theology were 
480 ; in jurisprudence, 381; in medi- 
cine, 163; and in philology, 74. 'There 
was afterwards a further angmentation 
of fifty-one pupils. 

PRUSSIA. 

In the month of September last was 
exhibited, for the first time, at Berlin, 
a public exposition of the productions 
of art and of national industry, similar 
to those which have been so success- 
fully established in France and Bava- 
ria. It lasted six weeks, and took 
place in the hall of the Institute of 
Industry. Admission to it was by 
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furnish pupils of promising talents 
with the means of gratuitous instruc. 
tion. At the conclusion, medals of 
honour were delivered to several dis. 
tinguished artists and manufacturers, 

In the same month was held, in the 
hotel of the Academy of Fine Arts, a 
public exhibition of paintings, sta. 
tuary, compositions and instruments of 
music, Kc. 

FRANCE, 

Intellect is retrograding rapidly in 
lrance. The grovelling policy of the 
Bourbons bas already carried back 
the French a whole generation, The 
press is under an interdict of fear and 
superstition, and of passion and re- 
sentment; and nothing appears wor- 
thy of being read by free and enlight- 
ened men. Dull compilations, insipid 
tales, and abstract disquisitions, con- 
stitute the current literature of France. 
Never were a people sv fallen in a 
living generation. France is truly 
blotted from the map of Europe, not 
by democracy, but by legitimacy. Yet 
France still possesses more men of 
genius and mental energy than all 
Europe put together ; they are, how- 
ever, at this time lingering under the 
W aterloo-opiate, administered by the 
state quacks of Europe. 

M. C. H. Tuotzarn, professor of 
Physics, &c. in the College of Tarbes, 
Upper Pyrenees, has published a small 
treatise, entitled, ‘“ A Preservative 
against Thunder and Hail, &c.” ‘Here- 
in it is maintained, that cords ol 
flax in the straw, placed at a certall 
elevation above the vineyards, rye- 
grounds, &c. attract the electricity 
from the stormy clouds, and prevent 
the formation of hail. This very si- 
ple process, in 1822, had the most 
satisfactory results. Out of eighteen 
communes that are annually strat 
with hail, and that were provided wit 
the above paragreles, three only "he 
slightly touched, and it was ‘ 
parts bordering on those that had n0 
made use of the preservative, " 
French paille lin,) whilst twenty of t , 
adjacent communes lost the grea 

art of their crops. 
. During the fies of Napoleon rl 
changes took place as to the ae 
of Paris, and greatly for, the ot - 
The houses on most of the bn er 
were taken down, which in the ume “ 
Louis XVI. obstructed the circu 
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a series Of handsome quays, as also 
some interesting views of the Seine, 
which are new contemplated with 
pleasure. The ancient towers and 
enormous prisons of the Bastille and 
Le Chatelet, demolished in the course 
of the revolution, have no less contri- 
buted to dispel the lugubrious air 
which they inspired, and to facilitate 
the circulation of carriages in various 
quarters adjacent to those ancient mo- 
numents. In the vast limits of Paris, 
the progress of taste, fancy, and the 
fine arts, is gradually bringing out the 
more finished energies of their cha- 
racter, is correcting and meliorating 
what is offensive, with successful in- 
dustry and ingenuity. The magnifi- 
cent plantations of trees on the New 
Boulevards, and the numerous and 
superb barriers erected, at more re- 
mote distances, have given eonse- 
quence and credit to the local sites, 
and developed a thousand latent at- 
tractions which their situation re- 
quired. But itis in the environs that 
many shining and excellent improve- 
ments are starting up every day,—im- 
portant in themselves, and yet only 
parts of a more comprehensive system. 
Continual improvements these, upon a 
larger scale, including plantations 
made and making, the construction of 
bridges, the excavation of canals, 
Opening of new streets, erecting nu- 
merous monuments, levelling obstruc- 
lions, rendering the roads smooth and 
uniform, opening public promenades 
in gardens, parks, &c. In short, push- 
ig forward’ and embellishing ail the 
natural tendencies of situation, and 
surrounding the city with a new artifi- 
clal world 

The Royal Soeiety of Arras, for the 
cncouragement of the sciences, letters, 
and aris, has lately had presented to it 
forty manuscript volumes on the His- 
lory of the Province of Artois. These 
immense materials, combined with 
those of which the Society is in pos- 


session, will throw much new light on 


archeological investigations respect- 
ing the annals of that country. 
HOLLAND. . 
The Regency of Haerlem have fixed 
upon the 10th of this month for the 
celebration of the fourth secular festi- 
Val, in honour of the discovery of tlie 
art of printing: M. VANDERPALM is to 
eliver an appropriate oration. A 
monumental stone, inscribed with the 
name of Laurent Jansoon Coster, is 
en that day to be placed in the Park. 
MontuLy Maa. No. 383. 
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The first typographical attempts are 
preserved at Haerlem: they consist of 
plates engraved on wood, and the 
book printed from these plates is enti- 
tled, ‘“‘the Mirror of our Salvation.” 
This book is enclosed in a silver coffer, 
in the custody of different magistrates, 
each of whom has a key of the place 
where it is deposited. 
SWITZERLAND. 

The Rev. Father Girarp, founder 
and director of the College of St. Mi- 
chael, and of the French School at 
Fribourg, has recently been stripped 
of his employment, and displaced from 
the establishment. It is at length de- 
finitively given up to the Jesuits, with 
the usufruct, valued at three millions 
of francs. The partizans of these 
measures are very few, but they are 
backed by a malignant occult influ- 
ence; and they brave with impunity 
the censures of the canton in general. 
How long are those locusts (the 
monks) to darken the air, wasting and 
despoiling the tield of free enquiry .of 
its verdure ? 

ITALY. 

A letter from Civita Vecchia reports, 
that, in working on the highway near 
Corneto, a sepulchral vault has been 
discovered, cut out in the rock. In 
the interior was found a corpse, placed 
oD a coffin, cut also out of the rock; 
beside it were Jaid a helmet, two very 
long spears,a sword, and two metal 
bucklers, decorated with bas-reliefs of 
excellent workmanship, but much 
worn. There were also a number of 
elegant copper and earthenware vases, 
some of which had rich ornaments. 
The general opinion is, that it was the 
tomb of some ancient Etruscan war- 
rior of Tarquinia, a town the existence 
of which retrogrades to more than 
twenty-five centuries. 

In continuing the subterranean 
works near Tormanci, in the vicinity 
of Rome, there have recently been 
found three tall statues, each of nine 
palms. The first, the workmanship of 
which is but indifferent, represents a 
female Bacchanie, in pretty good pre- 
servation. The second is a Baechus, 
the execution of which is exquisite ; 
the head and tarsus are not damaged, 
but the arms and the left leg are in 
pieces, and the naked right leg is not to 
be found. The third represents, also, a 
Bacchus of excellent sculptare, in 

entelic marble, whieh seems to have 
just come, out of the hands of the 


artist. 
4B PORTUGAL 
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PORTUGAL, 

The kingdom of Portugal contains 
873 elementary schools. In 266 of 
them the Latin language is taught; in 
21 the Greek language and rhetoric ; 
in 17 natural and moral philosophy. 
The University and Preparatory Col- 
lege of Coimbra contain at present 
from 1,200 to 1,600 students. The 
total of young persons educated in 
these various public establishments 1s 
about 30,000. ‘There are, besides, se- 
veral especial institutions ; such as the 
Academy of Commerce and the Ma- 
rine at Porto, which coutained 315 
students in 1820; that of Lisbon, 
which had the same number in 1821. 
In Lisbon are also the Royal College 
of Nobles, an Academy for the Arabic 
Language, the School of Civil Archi- 
tecture and Design, the Royal School 
of Sculpture, that of Engraving, the 
Musical Institute, and several others 
of minor importance. The Military 
School for mutual Instruction, into 
which the children of the citizens were 
admitted, had in 1818 2,518 pupils, 
and the number has been much aug- 
mented since. The Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Lisbon publishes inte- 
resting memoirs annually, Other lite- 


rary societies have been recently 


formed in the city, among which is the 
Patriotic Society of Encouragement. 
The average number of books printed 
in Portugal, from 1805 to 1815, was 
942; but an accession of liberty bas 
given a more active impulse to the 
press. The number of publications 
has been trebled in the two last years, 
and that of journals is also much 
increased, 

The public journals now publishing 
at Lisbon are as follows :— 

_1. The Diario des Cortez. This is espe- 
cially appropriated to the sittings and pro- 
ceedings of the Cortez. | 

2. Las Actas das Cortez contains the 
official Acts of that legislative Assembly. 

3. Il Diario di Governo ; which contains 
public news and intelligence of an official 
character, 

4. The Regulator, a French journal. 
_ 5+ Il Campian Portugues, a political 
journal, 

“ : wee Constitutional. 

- Trobetta (t i- 

danionee (the Trumpet), an opposi 

8. Cidadao Portugues (the 
Citizen), a political path Ween 

9. The Citizen Artist, a political journal. 

NORTH AMERICA, 


A journal in the United States re- 
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ports the fact of a serpent bein 
not long since, on the bank 
Delaware, that was remar 
ed about the stomach. When Opened 
there was found in his body an alli 
gator, six feet and a half long, 
thirty-seven inches in circumference: 
it was in good preservation, thongh 
dead ; but the eyes were not in their 

sockets. It did not appear that the 

natural vivacity of the serpent had 

abated from the circumstance. 

Mr. JEFFERSON, formerly President 
of the United States, has been a prime 
agent in the establishment of a wi- 
versity at Charleville, near Monticello, 
the place of his residence in Virginia, 
Though eighty years of age, he con. 
structed the plan, and has superintend- 
ed the buildings, which are nearly 
finished. ‘* We shall endeavour (says 
the illustrious founder,) to render this 
university the first of all the establish- 
ments of this kind in our country. 
There will be ten professors, invited 
from both hemispheres, with distinct 
apartments for each; also five eating: 
rooms, and 104 chambers for the re- 
ception of 208 pupils.” The requisite 
funds are allotted by the state. 

INDIA. 

An expedition, sent out by the 
British government of Madras, to de- 
termine the length of the pendulum 
at the Equator, arrived, with all the 
proper instruments, at Benceolen, in 
Sumatra, on the 20th of April, 1822. 
The governor immediately made ready 
a vessel to convey them under the 
line, with materials and workmen to 
act pursuant to their instructions. 

The Society of Agriculture of Cal. 
cutta, at its annual sitting of May 2, 
1822, was favoured with the offer of 
an annual donation of 1000 rupees, 02 
the part of the local government. Dr. 
Alexander Russel was admitted 4 
member. 

A notice has been issued, by order 
of the government of Calcutta, che 
any of the pupils studying the = i 
language in Fort William, sapeber 
produce a certificate from the proles 
sors, announcing proficiency 1 el 
one language, a gratuitous —_ 
shall be tendered of 800 rupees; oo 
in any case of remarkable progt 
double the sum. 

An officer of the garrison of ert 
has now in the press a work, ent!” 
“an History of the Rise and Progres 
of the Mahratia Power. MEDICAL 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 
Rerort of DisEASES and CASUALTIES occurrt 


ng inthe public and private Practice 


of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Di ut 


—_ 


wt is Scrofala? Against an in- 
dolent appeal to master terms for 
the explanation of particular phenomena, 
the writer of these papers has once and 
again protested. To say of a disease, 
that it is stomachic, that it is hepatic, 
that it is pulmonary, that it is nervous, 
is often at once to sever the string, with 
which the industrious will not be satis- 
fied, without, at least, endeavouring to 
unloose throngh all its ravellings, These 
vague expressions do often worse than 
merely conceal ignorance. ‘They foster 
idleness, and facilitate error; they 
convey smuggled matter under the 
seeming of a lawful sail; they mislead the 
athologist, and betray the practitioner. 

n politics, in religion, in morals, the 
misapplication of sweeping terms, is, 
in like manner, not seldom injurious to 
the true interests of the respective sci- 
ences, among which, like the evil spirit 
among the sons of Heaven, they mix in 
concert, to mar in counsel, ‘Thus the 
word, Methodist, frightens many from 
the manifestations of correct feeling, 
and restrictive conduct; and it is easier 
to say of a man, that he is a whig or a 
tory,a radical, or a corruptionist, than 
itis to disprove his positions or condemn 
his actions. 

On the other hand, however, there is a 
certain consistency in registering under 
one head, otherwise scattered and un- 
connected particulars, and such a term 
as that, with which the present page 
commences, becomes legitimately ser- 
viceable, when cautiously had recourse 
to. Does inflammation affect an organ? 
Itis of the highest moment, both as to 
prognosis and practice, to endeavour at 
ascertaining whether this inflammation 
be of a general or partiewlar kind. Is 
debility present? ‘The indications of 
treatment, and the inferences respecting 
course and termination, will be mate- 
nally varied, according as this debility 
attaches itself, to one or another texture, 
or is of one or another species. Now, 
there is a state of the system, more easily, 
perhaps, understood, than delineated ; 
to which the term scrofula, may be 
applied in this way with safety and effect ; 
itis a state, however, rather of suscep- 
ibility than of actual disease, but which 
Susceptibility serves materially to modify 
the aspect of disease itself, and even to 
asten its. advances, ‘The lymphatic 
system seems to be its especial residence : 
its external signals are a fine and delicate 
skin, through which the blood-vessels 
may be seen meandering in beaatiful 


windings ; light hair, and bine eyes, are 
usually marked down as concomitants 
of the scrofulons diathesis, but it is 
occasionally connected with dark hair, 
and dark eyes; and in these cases, the 
resulting disorder is often more fixed in 
its nature, deep seated in its locality, 
and difficult in its management. The 
mental disposition of the scrofulous, 
is, for the most part, mild and amiable; 
they attain quickly, they feel strongly ; 
and what there is to dread and deplore, 
and be ashamed of, in the constitutional 
tendency, has often appeared to the 
writer of these essays strange in the 
extreme; for it is not merely because 
scrofnla contains the seeds of destruc- 
tive disorder, that individuals fear and 
fly from the very name of it, but they 
seem to feel as if abstractedly it were 
something bad, and abominable; and 
not to be spoken about freely or openly. 
In this, there is manifest absurdity. 
Let our offspring be secured against 
disease and death, and the more scro 
fulous, the more desirable. 

Is scrofula ever cured? Alas! for the 
impotence of regular medicine, which is 
not furnished with the means of regenera- 
ting nature, or changing constitations, 
even after it has explored the happy 
regions of sanative herbage, that are 
found across the Atlantic. It is only 
by the penetrating vision of empirical 
perception, that these all-healing plants 
are discoverable. Gout, we are con- 
stantly being told is cured; scrofula 
is cured; and it is always by herbs that 
these marvels are accomplished ; but, 
if once the public could he brought to 
understand, that very many herbs, 
employed in medicine, are even more 
potently poisonous than minerals; then 
the language of our nostrum-mongers 
would change sides; minerals would be 
the order of the day ; minerals, and mine- 
rals alone, the means of cure; and, in 
that case, they would be saved alittle, 
on the score of conscience; for mercu- 
rial and antimonial preparations, in a 
concealed form, are the strong holds of 

vackery. 

. If, Eceie, scrofula is not curable, 
it is in a considerable degree manageable ; 
and, when irritations are implanted upon 
this constitution, there are some mate- 
rials that meet the requisites of the case, 
with almost specific power. The writer 
fas, at this moment, several scrofulous 
children under his care, whose disorders 
are manifested by a mesenteric obstruc- 
tion, who are, in other words, ——_- 
wi 
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with swollen body and flabby limbs; 
and in whom, a cautious mixture of 
foxglove, in very small doses, with the 
quicksilver and chalk of the London 
Pharmacopeia, -have already proved 
abundantly useful; the first medicinal 
seems to curb and control scrofulons 
inflammation, while it imparts tone 
generally; and the other ingredient in 
the employed compound, excites to new 
and improved secretions. The doses of 
both should, at first, be very small, and 


(July 1 
only gradually augmented, Diet, at the 
same time, must be carefully attended to 
as the disorder in question is one ¢. 
pecially implicating the assimilatine 
organs, F 
The preceding month has not been 
remarkable for any prevailitig disease. 
in some districts, scarlet fever has shewn 
itself, but not with much severity of 
symptom. 
Bedford-row ; 


D. Uwins, m,n, 
June 26, 1825. 
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"THE process of fermentation, so impor- 
tant to the brewers and distillers, and 
others, of this country, seems destined to 
undergo, ere long, a very important change, 
in consequence of a discovery sometime 
ago made in France, whereby the practi- 
cability and advantage of fermenting worts 
in close vessels has been fully established ; 
instead of using broad and open vats, ex- 
posed fully to the atmospheric air, which 
was formerly thought essential to the first 
and principal process of fermenting worts. 
By this new process, a great quantity of 
alcohol, mixed with the aroma or flavour- 
ing principle of the wort, from 4% to 5 per 
cent. of the whole spirit which the wort is 
capable of yielding, after rising in vapour 
along with the carbonic gas, is condensed 
therefrom and returned again into the wort, 
from a kind of alembic, fixed on the close 
top of the fermenting tun, and connecting 
therewith only by means of pipes. Messrs, 
Gray and Dacre, in their brewery at West- 
ham, in Essex, have adopted this new 
mode of fermenting their wort, and the 
success attending it is said to be most 
complete. One essential advantage at- 
tending the use of a close vessel for fer- 
menting, is the being able to preserve a 
more equable temperature in the wort, 
whereby neither the heat of summer nor 
the cold of winter are able to interrupt or 
frustrate the process of complete fermen- 
tation. The exclusion of the oxygen of 
the atmospheric air from cyder, perry, or 
British wines, whilst under the process of 
fermentation, seems to promise a still 
greater improvement of the process than 
has attended the use of this invention in 
the fermenting of wines on the Continent. 
Messrs. Deurbroucq and Nichols have 
taken a patent for constructing the neces- 
sary apparatus in this country; of which a 
= and description appeared in a late 
umber of the ‘‘ Philosophical Magazine.” 
Improved Fabrication of Starch.—Accor- 
ding to the usual methods, the farina or 
meal of wheat is fermented, with a cer- 
tain quantity of water, for several days, or 
even a month; the ammoniac is then dis- 
engaged, and a fetid odour is emitted. 
The object of this preparation is the de- 
composition and destruction of the gluten 


that conceals the starch, But starch may 
be made in the space of an hour, by a 
process which obtains at once the gluten 
and the starch, without exciting any smell, 
Knead the meal, under the droppings of 
water, in a sack of thin linen cloth; the 
water attracts the starch, and the gluten 
remains in the cloth. The water and the 
starch are then to be passed through a 
silk sieve, and collected into a vessel: 
when the starch is deposited, the water is 
decanted, and there will be in it a qnan- 
tity of a sugared substance, which may be 
usefully employed in the preparation of 
certain economical drinks. 





Journal of the Weather and Natural History, 
kept at Hartfield, by Dr. T. Forster, 
for May 1823. 
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48/30 22|N WE. | Gertiana acaulis. 
50/3020] E. | Narcissus biflorus. 
30°19] E. |Orchis masculu. 
42|30°20} E. | Tulipa gesneri. 
49|29'94| S.E. | Narcissus poeticus. 
58)/29°80| E. |Senecio squalidus. 
53|29°79] Var. |Calendule officinalis. 
58|29°56| S.W | Hirundo apus arrived. 
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51/2973) S.W. 
53/29°59| S.W. 
11/54)29°52) S.W. 
12/50/29°60| S.W. 
13}50/29°50| W. 
14/50/29°60| S.W. |Trollius Europeus. 
15|52)¢9-99) S.W. 
16)51|29°91| S.W. Ae 
17/43|29°99|S.W.S.!Trollius Astalicus. 
18/49/29°91| W. E. 
19/56/29 66) S. 
20/50/29-60|_ S., 
51/29°59| S.W. 
52129°59| S.W. 


52|29°70|W. SWtPeonia corallina, | 
50/29°60| W. |Aquilegia vulgarts. 
25}51129°57 ° i: 
The season is remarkably backwar 
every thing being nearly a fortnight 


last year, MO NTHLY 
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PRICES or MERCHANDIZE, May 27. June 24. 
Cocoa, W. I. common - ‘£5 5 0 to 400] 3 5 9 to # 0 O perewt. 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 410 0 — 419 0 | 4 0 0 — 410 0 do, 
ai —,fne >» 6 3 O — 616 0 59140-— 660 do 
———_—, Mocha --++++es 5 00— 8 0 0 5 0 0— 8 0 O .do. 
Cotton, W.I.common-- 9 0 7 — 009] 0 0 8 — O O YE per ib, 
__—, Demerara:-+-++ 9 0 8 — 0 O11 | O 0103— O 1 O do, 
Currants -++*+*-++eeeee¢ 5 00— 5 13 0 5 0 O — § 1% O per cwt. 
Figs, Turkey ++-++----- 118 9 — 2 2 04 118 0 — @ # O perchest 
Flax, Riga sosecseseees 66 O 0 — 68 0 0166 0 0 — 68 O O per ton, 
Hemp, Riga, Rhine .-..42 0 0 — 43 0 0/48 00 —43 0 0 do. 
Hops, new, Pockets.--- 316 0 — 512 0; 4 4 0 — 512 O perewt. 
,Sussex,do. 216 0 — 310 0 310 0 — 4 6 O° do. 
Iron, British, Bars ---- 810 0 — 9 @ O 810 0 — 9 0 0 per ton, 
,» Pigs -+----5 6 90— 700; 600— 7 0 0=— do, 
Oil, Lucca .-++eeeeee--12 5 O —1210 0 ;1110 0 — O O O ¥5 galls, 
—, Galipoli- ccosccveee- dd O 0 — 36 0 0;55 0 O — 56 VO O per ton. 
Rags ereeseee sess sees 2 2 0 ome 2 2 6 g 1 0 ser egied 2 2 6 percwt. 
Raisins, bloom or jar,new 310 0 — 000; 310 0 — 0 0 0 = do, 
Rice, Patna «+.------- 1 0 O — 120;1 00 — 1 2 ~0=— do, 
——,Carolina «e+e.-+6. 117 0 — 2 2 0] 117 0 — 2 0 0 do. 
Silk, China, raw-eseeeee O16 1 — 1 1 O 016 1 — 1 I 1 per Ib, 
——, Bengal, skein «++» 011 4 — 012 2 011 4— 012 2. do. 
Spices, Cinnamon ------ 0 6 8 — 0 610} 0 6 8 — 0 610° do, 
»Cloves -ceeeere O 4 4 — 0 49} O44 — 0 4 D9 do. 
, Nutmegs eccoocne O 3B 1 — a ae 0o31-—_— 90838 8 do. 
, Pepper, black... 9 O 64 — 007{]0 0 6{&— 0 O 6§ deo. 
’ white «« 013 — 01 ot 013s — 01 34 do, 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 09 210 — 0 3 4} 0 28 — O 3 2 per gal, 
, Geneva Hollands 9 2 0 — 0 2 1 08s OO — 083 1 & 
,Rum, Jamaica-- 0 2 9 — 0 210 | 0 25 — O 2 B de. 
Sugar, brown.--+e+.... 216 0 — 218 O 213 0 — 215 O percwt. 
——,, Jamaica, fine ---- 310 0 — 312 0 {| 310 0 — 312 0 do. 
——, East India,brown 12 0— 150/120-4150 = do. 
wee lump, fine.+eesees 4 12 0 — 414 0O 4 6 0— + 10 0 do. 
Tallow, town-melted.--- 2 10 — 00 0 118 6 — 00 0 do. 
, Russia, yellow :» 115 6 — 00 0]114 6 — 0 0 0 = do. 
Tea, Boheass++..+e.0-. O 2 5$— 0 2 53] 0 2 43 — O 2 S§perlb. 
——, Hyson, best------ 0 5 7 — 063/085 7 — O 6 ; 
Wine, Madeira, old ----20 0 0 —70 0 0/20 0 0 —70 O O perpipe 
——, Port, old ++++.++. 42 0 0 —48 0 0 142 0 0 —48 0 0 do. 
—, Sherry ..+++-..4520 0 0 —50 0 0120 0 0 — 50 O O per butt 


Premiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or Jersey, 258. a 30s.—Cork or Dublin, 25s. a 30s. 
—Belfast, 25s. a 30s.—Hambro’, 20s, a 50s.—Madeira, 20s, a 50s.—Jamaica, 40s. « 
50s.—Greenland, out and home, 6 g8.a 12 ge, 


Course of Exchange, June 24.—Amsterdam, 12 9.—Hamburgh, 38,—Paris, 26.— 
Leghorn, 461,—Lisbon, 51.—Dublin, 94 per cent. ret? 

Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Wolfe and 
Edmonds’.—Birmingham, 300l.—Coventry, 10401.—Derby, 140/.—Ellesmere, 65!.— 
Grand Surrey, 44/.—Grand Union, 18/. 10s.—Grand Junction, 250/.—Grand Wes- 
tern, 4l.—Leeds and Liverpool, 375l.—Leicester, 300/.—Loughbro’, 3500/—Oxford, 
7401.—Trent and Mersey, 2000/.—Worcester, 33l.—East India Docks, 140/.—London, 
1181.—West India, 180/.—Southwark BripGE, 19/.—Strand, 5/.—Royal Exchange 
Assurance, 2551.—Albion, 501. 108.—Globe, 155/.—Gas LiGuT ComPAny, 731. 10s. 
—City Ditto, 1982. 10s. 


The $3 per cent. Reduced, on the 24th was 803; 3 per cent. Consols, — ; 4 per 
cent. Consols, 973 ; new 4 per cent. — ; Bank Stock 219. 


Gold in bars, 3/1. 17s. 6d. per oz.—New doubloons, 3/, 16s, 0d.—Silver in bars, 4s. 11d, 


ALPHABETICAL 
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AcpHaseTticaL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the %Xith ¢ 





July, 


and the 20th of June, 1823: extracted from the London Gazettes, f May, 


a 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 82.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 
DO ee FY T. Ldverpech, stone-merchant. (Lowtin 
and Co. L. 
Askell, J. Steeple Aston, Oxfordshire, dealer-in-cat- 
tie. (Hill, Worcester 
Auckland, C, Beauvoir-town wharf, Kingsland-road, 
builder. (Hodson, L. 
Ball, H. M. Shakspeate’s-walk, Shadwell, aucti- 
oneer. (Downs, L. 
Banks, J. Leeds, flax-spinner, (Conyers 
Bel), J. late of Guernsey, merchant. (Shelton 
and Co. L. 
Bell, W. and J. G. Harris, Bridge-street, West min- 
ster, haberdashers. (Gates 
Back, J. Goldsmith-row, Hackney-road, carpenter. 
(Hewitt, L. 
Buckle, J. Scarah-mill, Yorkshire, miller. (Spence 
Burfitt, T. North Brewham, Somersetshire, coal- 
merchant. (Seymour 
Burton, H. Thayer-street, Manchester square, auc- 
tioncer. (Carlton P 
Cave, J. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer. (‘Trough- 
ton and Co, 
Clubbe, T. Chester, brewer. (Philpot and Co. L. 
Cole, J. Wolverhampton, currier. ( Williams and Co. 
Corney, J. Beauchamps, Essex, shopkeeper. (Har- 
vey and Co. L. : 
Corby, J. Kingsland-road, carpenter. (Hutchinson 
Cornwall, W. Trinity-place, Charing Cross, leather- 
breeches maker. (Dennis 
Coster, W. Mount-street, Hapover-square, brick- 
layer. (Hamilton and Co. 
Cowie, J. George-street, Mansion-house, wine- 
merchant. (Stephenson 
Darby, D. Halesowen, Shropshire, miller. (Ma- 
kinson, L. 
Davies, §. Llandovery, Carmarthenshire, grocer. 
(Hare, Bristol 
Denne, J. Lamb’s Conduit-street, watchmaker. 
(Osbaldeston and Co. 
Dieas, J. Manchester, dealer. (Jay, L. ‘ 
East, W. Newbury, coal-merchant. (Aldridge 
and Co. L. 
Field,G. Chichester, grocer. (Osbaldeston and Co.L. 
Field,S. Richmond, wine-merchant. (Brummell, L. 
Fiatman, T. Hampton-wick, -"— boiler. (Guy 
ice, S. Cambridge, tinman. (Nelson, L. , 
—— H. Savage-gardens, merchant. (Nind 
and Co. 
Gill, R. and C. Griffiths, Skinner-street, Snow-hill, 
mercer. (Russen ~ 
Gonbau, L. J. Haymarket, hotel-keeper. (Rigty 
Gray, W, Birmingham, nai!-factor. (Norton and Co. 
Grierson, A. Dadiey, Worcestershire, draper, (Can- 
liffe, Manchester 
Hall, T. Crown-street, Soho, carpenter. (Mangham 
Hawkins, K. T. Three Colt-street, Limehouse, patent 
anchor manufacturer. (Hutchinson, L. 
Herbert, G. Sibbertoff, Northamptoushire, salesman. 
(Fuller and Co. L. - 
Higham, J. Freckleton, Lancashire, coal-merchant 
Wheeier, L. 
Hitchings, J. Littington, Sussex, farmer, (Penfold 
Hollander, L. A. Winchester-strect, diamond-mer- 
chant. (Warne and Co, 


Hurry, J. Liverpool, ship-chandler. 
Hutton, J. Abc sao tabe, painter. ( tect 
— J — + Mark-lane, merchants, (Healing 
ones, W. Handsworth, Staffordsh 
lis and Co. L. ire, farmer, (W. 
sate ; ee eg (Leicester 
igh, C. an - Feoth, Tyldsle Lancashire, 
‘Tec-oudon, (Milne and Cor'L. _— 
Lowe, S. Newman-street, Oxford-street 
Mansor, T. Caroline-street, Commercial-road, hoop. 
manufacturer. (West, Wappiu 
March, G. W. Hope Bowdler, Shropshire, flannej. 
manufacturer 
Mercer, W. Packer’s-coart, Colemansstreet, wine. 
merchant. (Burnley and Co, 
Millart, W. Carnaby-street, victualler. (Adams 
and Co, 
Milnes, B. Halifax. srocer. (Watson and Co, L, 
Moses, J. Farlam, Cumberland, dealer. (Mounsey 
and Co. L. 
Nelson, W. Jewin-street, Aldersgate-street, brewer, 
(Williams ea 
New, C. Leadenhall-street, umbrella-manufacturer, 
(Hindmarsh . 
Parry, J. Everton, Lancashire, Joiner. (Taylor 
and Co. L. 
Pearse, W.C. Braintree, grocer. (Amory and Co. L, 
Pitcher, W. Salisbury-square, carpenter. (Vincent 
Prowse, A. Huselbury,. Somersetsbire, tinman, 
(Bennett, L. 
Pallan, R. Leeds, merchant. (Parton, L. 
Radder, J. Bolton-le-Moors, cotton-manufacturer, 
(Milne and Co. L. 
Randall, J. A. Aldermanbury, corn-dealer. (Hodg- 
son and Co. 
Read, J. Love-lane, Aldermanubury, cloth-worker. 
eg ae and Co, ; 
Rowley, J. Stourport, timber-merchant. (Becke, L. 
Sailsbury, A. Windsor, and D. Sailsbury, Notting- 
ham, drapers. (Clarke and Co. L. 
Score, G. Tokenhouse-yard, scrivener. Bustos ; 
Scott, J. Preston, Lancashire, draper. (Ellis aud Co. 
Sedgley, W. jun. Dudley, Worcestershire, grocer. 
(Hindmarsh, L. L 
Simpson, J. Birmingham, plater. (Long and Co. L, 
Sparkes, W. and J. Frome Selwood, Somersetshirt, 
grocers, a L. 
Sutcliffe, B. Cheapside, warehouseman. Lr 
Tate, Je Adusm,-stzet, Adelphi, coal-merchaat. 
(Hodgson and Co. ° : 
Taylor, H. Leominster, grocer, (Richardson, L. 
Taylor, J. Lydeard St. Lawrence, Somersetshire, 
dealer. (Shaw and Co. L. 


Thatcher, S.J. Worth, Sussex, innkeeper. (Leigh . 


bee Ww L. Brighton, grocer. (Osbaldeston 
and Co. L. = 
Trait, A. Hanover-street, boot and shoe maker. 
Pugh 
acer J. Fleet-strect, silk-mercer. (Hetchipn® 
West, A. Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, grocer. ( 
aud Co. L. a Dyne, Le 
White, B. Maiden Bradley, Wilts, farmer. (ogi 
Whiteliead, R. 7 bombazine-manula 
(Taylor and Co. L. ' 
Wilkie, ‘I. Paternoster-row, bookseller. (Clare 
and Co, } Popkin, Le 
Witcomb, L. Warminster, scrivener. (Popkil, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Atmore, W. C. Wood-street 
Bancks, W. and J. B. Perry, 
Birmingham 


Severn 
Barry, ©, Jermyn-street 
Be: thoud, H. Sotio-square 
Bosito, W. Reading 
Bradock, J. Manchester 
Bromley, J. jun. Stafford 


rd 
Dicks, J. London-strect, Totten- Harvey, N. B. and J.W, Rochfo 
ham-court road 
F)am, T. W. Bradford, Wilts 
Barnard, . Frampton-upon- Filiott, G. Rochester 


Hare ga Ki 
Pork shire 


Emett, H. and J. R. and T. Howard, J. Norwich 
Blackey, Liverpool 
Fairhead, J. Cressing, Essex 
Foster, J. Shetheld 
Friend, D. Ramsgate 

George, T. Leeds 


Jetfraeson, W. Framlingham 
T. Abergaven 

Keen, W. C. Mary-le-bone lane 

Kent, ‘fT. Kirton Holme : 

Lettsom, S. F. Cannon-stree 


Brown, G. Broad-street, West- Giblett, P. and W. New Bond-st. — Longrigg, J. Liver ool 


minster 
Boeen, J. Fleet-market 


astcheap 
Bysh, J. Paternoster row 
Clements. J. Newport 


Gowen, J. Mark-lane 


Green, W. Gracechurch-street 
raggenkate, G. A. T. Little Gregson, W. Hall 


street, Westminster 


d 
Ss W . J. obinson, an 
Lown ield’ Manchester’ 
M‘Intine, J. Tenby 


.G. . B. : s W. Scarborough 
Hall, C. G. and H. B. Grosvenor ieee Gant J, Borthmss, 


Colson, W. Plymouth 
Cotterell, W. Bishop’s Cleeve 


Hamilton, R. Old Broadstrect 
Hart, J. Edwardstone, Suffolk 
Hart, S. G, Harwich 


Carlisle 
Neyler, H. Bristol 
Paley, R, Leeds pasty) 
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W. Georgeham, Devoush. Norwich 


Rouksley, J. Sheffield . 
Seamen, C. and G. Etheredge, Sowerby, P. and P. Liverpool, 


Sherbrook, T. Leeds 


Smeeton, G, St, Martin’s-lane 


Stanton, T, Diury-lane 
Sterling, J. and W. Copthall- 


Hichards, J. Aston, Warwickshire Shorey, J. Croydon court 
G. 


fecklenburgh- Sieddon, W. Steck 


Tate, W, Cateaton-street 


port 
nare, and T. Vokes, Glou- Smith, A. J. and J. Shepherd, Taylor, W.jun. Liverpool 


Brierley, Staffordshire 


Thomas, B. Liverpool 


Robinson and Stead, alton, Smith, J. W. and T. Townley, ‘Townshend, W.B. Little Chelsea 


Yorkshire Manchester 


Vernon, T. Ba 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


a 


7 month commenced with the most 
seasonable and beautiful weather, and 
south-western breezes, It ‘had been, in- 
deed, warm and showery towards the end 
of May, putting a fortunate period to a 
series of drought, and coli blighting 
winds; which, however they improved and 
forwarded the tillage of the fallows, con- 
siderably endangered ali the growing 
crops, Great expectations were enter- 
tained from the favourable change ; which 
are, however, again damped by an atmos- 
pheric counter-revolution, waich took 
place about ten days since ; during which 
interval, the wind changing to the nor- 
thern side, and varying from north-west to 
south-east, but chiefly stationary in the 
north-north-east, has produced as rigid 
and ungenial a feeling on the air as bas 
been experienced during many years at 
this season. Such a degree of cold, accom- 
pavied with much moisture, would blight 
end rain half the fruits of the earth; but, 
the air being dry, and frequently cheeriul 
and elastic, very dangerous results are not 
to be apprehended. It cannot be doubt- 
ed, however, that fructification has been 
greatly impeded, and ail crops injured in 
some degree, more especially.that of fruit, 
—Which, in exposed situations, has been 
actually half destroyed. As to corn and 
pulse, the Lent crops are said to have re- 
ceived most injury; but the wheats also 
must have experienced a check, the marks 
of which they will carry upon the haulm ; 
and, shouid not a speedy change take 
place, the blooming will not be fortunate. 
Yet it ought to be recollected, that we 
have harvested plentiful crops 0! wheat in 
dry and blighting seasons, The present 


state of the weather is much against the 
turnips and potatoes, which last are back- 
ward. Artificial grasses, as better abiding 
drought, have proved a more successful 
crop this season than the natural, and hay 
will be below an average throughout, 
Hops have felt the effect of a variable sea- 
son, and have risen im price. Sheep- 
shearing has proved according to expecta- 
tion; the fleece light, and the wool-market, 
i consequence, advancing. Fat stock has 
been much in reqnest, and the prime has 
been sold dear; lean stores, from theic 
low condition, and the indifferent prospect 
of keep, have not been ready of sale, or at 
satisfactory prices. Good store pigs hold 
their price. ‘The immense quantities of 
corn and flour poured into the London 
market, have checked the advance of 
prices; and, should the crop of wheat 
prove an average, a considerable reduction 
piust again take place, notwithstanding 
that a part of the Continent is engaged in 
warfare, Accounts of the crops in r’rance 
aud the low countries are favourable. The 
wind has had, at this instant, a favourable 
change westward; and the air has acquired 
a mildness to which we have been for some 
time strangers. : 

Smithfield:—Beef, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 8d.— 
Mutton, 3s. 4d. to 4s, 4d.—Veal, 4s, to 
5s.—Pork, 4s. to 5s. 4d.—Bacon, 4s, toe 
4s. 8d.—Raw fat, 2s. 114d. per stone. 

Corn Exchange: — Wheat, 44s. to 70s. 
—Barley, 278. to 38s.—Oats, 208, to 30s, 
—London price of best bread, 4ib. for 
101d.—Hay, 65s. to 95s.—Clover, do. 
80s. to 105s.—Straw, 42s. to 608. 

Coals in the pool, 338. 10 458, Gd. 
Middlesex ; June 24. 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JUNE. 


THE PENINSULA. 
ESPOTISM flashes in the socket. 
Such is the course of nature, 

and of human affairs. Established 
tflects or practices are not to be ex- 
Unguished at once: they will flash or 
Scintillate again and again. But, ifa 
ete destruction has been planted in 
€ citadel of despotism, the effeet will 
se certain. The printing-press, and 
—, and the struggles of 1643, 


—_— 
1688, and 1792, have opened the eyes 


of mankind, after a torpor of twenty 
centuries; and the artful tricks of 
despots will, we hope, be unable to 
save their ill-gotten power. We fear, 
however, that this generation must 
pass away before the tree of liberty 
flourishes throughout Europe; but as, 
in the mean time, it will flourish in 
America, perhaps Europe may be 
doomed. to succeed Asia and Africa 

in 
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in social decline; and then the old 
Continent will present, in the year 
2000, the sad spectacle of nations 
fallen under the yoke of legitimacy. 

These observations are extorted 
from us by the aspect of Spain and 
Portugal. ‘The drilled slaves of Bour- 
bon-France, the treachery of many 
Spaniards and Portuguese, the igno- 
rance of the mass of the people, the 
desperate state of an enraged pricst- 
hood, and the financial resources which 
unprincipled Jews embark in any 
cause, seem to have rendered Spain 
an easy prey, and to have undermined 
the hopes of Portugal. We subjoin 
the last French accounts from Spain, 
in which there must be a colour of 
truth; and accounts direct from 
Lisbon :— 

Lishon, May 27.—The President sus- 
pended a debate to read a communication 
from tle Permanent Deputations, stating 
the defection of the 23d regiment, and 
the flight of Don Migue! ; and that it had 
sent to General Sepulveda to concert mi- 
litary measures of defence. 

Senor Borges Carneiro showed, that the 
motives of the faction were the same as 
those proclaimed by the despots of Europe, 
adopted by the infamous Silveira, and 
tending to depose from the throne the best 
ef kings, John VI. He proposed to refer 
the above communication to a committee, 
which should report without delay to the 
Cortes, that speedy measures might be 
taken to obviate the evils that threatened 
the country. 

Other members enforced the. ,necessity 
ef energetic and prompt measures, and 
wished the sittings to be declared perma- 
nent. The Committee of Public Safety 
and Defence, to which the matter was re- 
ferred, proposed— 

1. That the country be declared te be 
in danger. ° 

2. That a message be sent to the King, 
respectfully soliciting his Majesty to dis- 
miss the whele of his ministers, and to 
choose new ones, 

3. That, according to the form of the 
extraordinary powers which the Constitu- 
tion gives, General Sepulveda be charged 
to maintain the peace and security of the 
eapital. 

Article 1 passed without debate. With 
respect to Article 2, a debate arose: some 
members thought it was yielding to the 
factious, others declaring that it was cer- 
tain the present ministers did not enjo 
the public confidence, and ought, there- 
fore, to be removed, for the good of the 

nation. 

Senor Moura mentioned the letters 
written by Sousa to General Sepulveda, 
im which he declared that he required the 


% 


[July 4, 
removal of the ministers, That to 

to the report of the Committee would ke 
conceding the first thing decreed | th 

factious ; and General Sepulveda being in 
an adjoining apartment, a messenver Was 
sent to ask him four the letter, which Was 
then read. 

Some other members having spoken for 
and against the report, General Sepulveda 
was called in; who, being asked to give 
his opinion, replied, that since the late 
events he had been to the Palace of Bem. 
posta to speak to his Majesty, whom he 
found surrounded by his counsellors of 
state, profoundly afflicted at the disobe. 
dience of Don Miguel ; but that he remain. 
ed firm in his purpose, that is, to maintain, 
even at the expense of the greatest sa. 


_ecrifices, the Constitution promulgated b 


the Cortes of 1822, and to which he had 
voluntarily sworn. 

The deputies and the spectators could 
not contain their enthusiasm. Cries of 
** Long live the Constitution, the Constitu- 
tional King, and the Portuguese, who pre- 
fer death te slavery,’ resounded through 
the hall: the royal image was uncovered, 
and the acclamations were renewed. The 
general continued, saying that public op 
nion demanded the dismissal of all the 
ministers, and this was the general opinion 
of the troops. Being asked by M. G. 
Palma what was the spirit of the troops 
in the capital, he answered they were en- 
tirely in favour of the Constitution to 
which they had sworn, The general hay, 
ing withdrawn,— 

Article 2 of the report was put to the 
vote and rejected; and an amendment by 
M. Freire being substituted to the effect 
that a message be sent to his majesty, con- 
gratulating bim on his firmness ; reqnesting 
him, in concert with the Cortes, to labour 
for the salvation of the country, which 
they had declared to be in danger; and 
farther requesting him to consult the 
Council of State ; and, if he thought it ne- 
cessary, to remove the ministry, and alse 
some other persons in office, and one 
their stead persons worthy of full com 
dence. . 

Article 3 was approved, with the addi 
tion, “‘ Till other measures shall be taken, 
or a new ministry be appointed by his 
majesty.” half- 

The Assembly then broke up at 
past five o’clock. 

The Diario states that the greatest — 
quillity prevailed in Lisbon, hye t 
troops were at their posts, an 
aiaces comprizing the civic guard showed 
the greatest zeal and activity. com 

Lisbon, May 28.—N otwithstanding , 
paternal exhortation of our beloved vi ie 
the infant Don Miguel persists in bis 
considerate project. 

The following new ministers are PF 
pointed j— Justice, 














{823.] : 

- Justice, the Ex-Deputy Joze Antonio 
Guerreiro, charged ad inferim with the 
ortefeuille of the War Department. 

Finance, Jose Xavicr Morinho da 

ilveira. 

Soria, 1). Manuel Joao de Locio. 

Forty or fifty soldiers of the police have 
deserted to the factious. 

Genera! Sepulveda, in an address to the 
citizens of Lisbon, announces that the 
Cortes have charged him to maintain the 
safety and tranquillity of the capital ; that 
he will do his duty as a cilizen and gene- 
ral, and will be guided by prudence and 
the respect due to the legitimate authori- 
ties; he invites them to confide in a man 
who never had any object but the happi- 
ness of his country— I again swear it,” 
he adds, «in my own name, and in that of 
the officers of the 1st and 2nd of the line, 
all animated by the same good spirit, and 
ready to sacrifice our lives for our public 
oaths, and the profound sentiments of re- 
spect and love of religion, the constitution, 
and the best of kings.” He exhorts them 
to be perfectly easy, and to be assured 
that order will be preserved. 

In the sitting of the Cortes on the 28th, 
the deputation which had waited on the 
king gave an account of their mission. 
His majesty had received them very affa- 
bly, andreplied to the speech addressed to 
him, that he should pay due attention to 
the subjects proposed by the Cortes, of 
whose co-operation and patriotic efforts 
he had no doubt, and expressed his great 
sorrow at the conduct of his son, Don 
Miguel, 

Lisbon, May 30.—“ Portuguese !—My 
son and infant Don Miguel fled from my 
royal mausion, and joined the 23d regi- 
ment. I abandon him as a father, and 
shall know how to punish him as a king.” 

His majesty declares that, faithfal to his 
oath, and to the religion of his ancestors, 
he will maintain the constitution which he 
voluntarily accepted ; his liberty, he says, 
has never been restricted, nor his autho- 
nly despised. He invites his people to 
put confidence in the Cortes, and-to-re- 
main faithful to their oaths, 

_ This supplement announced the deser- 
tion of General Sepulveda ! 

In the Cortes several members ex- 
Pressed their patriotic sentiments, and the 
resolufion to perish rather than submit to 
despotic power. ‘The Minister of Justice 
being introduced, said that his majesty, 
who was perfectly identified with the 
cause of the nation, and who desires 
nothing but the constitution of 1822) had 
invited three citizens to fill the office of 
Minister of War, who had all refused, his 
Majesty was desirous that the Cortes 
bg permit three of _their members to 
~ the following offices:- Senor J. M. 

into Fouseca Rangel to be Minister of 


War; Senor Ant, Mariano. de Azevediyof 
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the Interior; and Senor J. F. de Olivei 

Foreign Affairs (he was tuterrupted' by 

loud _acclamations.) The minister then 

mentioned the corps that had deserted, 
amounting to 2,760 men, and the treason 
of General Sepulveda, &c. | 

_ The minister having retired, the ques- 
tion was put, whether the Cortes ap- 
proved of the appointment of the tliree 
members to be ministers, which was car- 
ried by acclamation. 

The sittings were declared permanent. 

A deputation was sent to inform his 
Majesty, that the Cortes had judged it 
necessary, in the present crisis, to decree, 
that deserters from the army should be 
punished in the same manner as if the 
country were at war. 

The deputation, on its return, stated 
that on its way to the palace the public 
had accompanied it with the loudest ac- 
clamations; that the president of the 
deputation having explained the urgent 
reasons for passing this law, his majesty 
said he would use, with respect to sanction- 
ing the law, the power which the con- 
stitution gave him; but he was profoundly 
afflicted at the desertion of the troops ; 
that he had given full proofs of his fidelity 
to the oath which he took on the memora- 
ble ist of October, and had the greatest 
confidence in the Cortes, 

On returning trom the palace, the en- 
thusiasm of the 18th regiment was so-ar- 
dent, that the Deputy S, Correa de La- 
cerda, was induced to step forward with 
the constitution in his hand, and to ha- 
rangue the troops, after which he delivered 
the constitution to the Colonel, saying he 
was confident that regiment would defend 
it at all hazards. 

Proclamation of his Majesty the King, to 
the Inhabitants of Lisbon, to tranquillize 
the capital, made at Vilia Franca de Xero, 
in which he rejects absolute power, and offers 
to modify the Constitution. 
Iuhabitants of Lisbon !—‘The salvation 

of the people has always been a snperior 
law, and to me a sacred law ; this convic- 
tion, which has been my guide in the 
critical circumstances in which Providence 
has placed me, imperiously prescribed thé 
resolution which I have taken to-day with 
regret, to separate myself from you for 
some days, yielding to the prayers of the 
people, and to the desires of the army 
which accompanies me or has preceded 
me. 

Inhabitants of Lisbon !—Make your- 
selves easy, I will never belie the love which 
I consecrate to you, and in a short time 

-our dearest wishes wi!l be fulfilled. 

Experience, the wise instructress of 
nations and. goverpments, has demon- 
strated, in a manner very afflicting to me 
and fatal to the nation, that the existing 
institutions are incompatible with the will,. 


the customs, and the persuasions of the 
4C greater 
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greater pa of the monarchy. The evi- 
dence of facts confirms these assertions: 
Brazil, that interesting part of the mo- 
narchy, is torn to pieces ; in the kingdom 
civil war has caused Portuguese blood to 
be shed by the hands of their country- 
men; the danger of foreign war is immi- 
hent, and the state is threatened with total 
ruin, unless the most prompt and effica- 
cious means areadopted. In this afflicting 
crisis, I act as the King and father of my 
subjects, to save them from anarchy and 
invasion, by uniting the parties which are 
hostile. 

To attain this desirable end it is neces. 
cessary to modify the constitution ; if it had 
made the happiness of the nation I would 
continue to be the first guarantee; but 
when the majority of a realm declares 
itself so openly and hostilely against its 
institutions, those institutions need reform. 

Citizens! I do not desire, nor ever did 
desire, absolute power, and I this day 
reject it: the sentiments of my heart are 
repugnant to despotism and oppression. 
I have only the peace, the honour, and 
the prosperity of the nation at heart. 

Inhabitants of Lisbon! Do not fear for 
your liberties ; they shall be guaranteed in 
amanner which, securing the dignity of 
the crown, shall respect and maintain the 
rights of the citizens. 

Meantime obey the authorities ; avoid 
private revenge ; stifle the spirit of party ; 
avoid civil war; and in a short time you 
shall see the basis of a new code, which, 
securing personal safety, property and 
employment, duly acquired in any period 

the government, shall give all the gua- 
rantees that society requires; unite all 
wishes, and secure the prosperity of the 
whole nation. JOHN VI. King. 

Villa Franca de Xero, May 31, 1823. 


The result will be, the making of a 
Constitution, granted, we suppose, 
in the shape of a Royal Charter, to 
keep in countenance the similar mock- 
ery in France; and the people will 
enjoy as much liberty as it is conve- 
nient or pleasing to the Court to 
allow and tolerate. 

Spain, in the mean time, is over- 
run by the Bourbon-Vandals, and 
suffers the misery of conquest, without 
even the disgrace of defeat. The 
union of Spanish traitors with their 
invaders, or of wretches who cry 
out for an “ absolute King,” like the 
Jews of old; while an insidious foe 
seems to have paralysed the move- 
ments of the constitutional generals ; 
and, though we hear nothing of 
Morillo, (of whom we hope the least), 

et Ballasteros and Mina seem to be 

s de combat. In the meantime, 


the Cortes haye pursued the only 
- 1 


ool [July 3, 
course cir power; r 

on the 12th, from Seville eo 
and took their precious king ang his 
family in their escort. Whether the 
Spaniards can, or will rally, remains 
to be seen, but we cannot hope any 
thing from the past. 


French Builetin. 

By drawing to him the garrison of 
Valencia, of Molina, and considerable 
detachments, Ballasteros endeavoured to 
fix himself firmly in the kingdom of 
Valencia. From 1,500 to 2,000 men were 
at Alcora: an equal number ocenpied 
Teruel. Gen. Molitor, after having te. 
passed the Ebro, advanced with the 
second corps towards this last point, 
The brigade of Ordonneau marched so 
rapidly that it arrived on the 6th. At 
his approach the enemy spiked his can- 
non, and retreated with precipitation. 

General Molitor arriving at Teruel on 
the Sth, learned that Ballasteros had 
collected all his army at Murviedro, and 
that he vigorously pushed the siege of 
Saguntum, the garrison of which, the 
Royalists, being in want of provisions, 
was on the point of: surrendering. Fal- 
lasteros being informed of the rapidity 
of this march, suddenly raised the siege 
of Saguntum, where he had already lost 
near a thousand men, and retreated to- 
wards Valencia, abandoning his ammu- 
nition and artillery. The next day (the 
12th) General Molitor proceeded to Mur- 
viedro; he went to visit the fort of 
Saguntum, and to congratulate the g0- 
vernor and the garrison on their vigorous 
defence. On the 13th, at nine im ws 
morning, Count Molitor, at the head of 
the division of Loverdo, entered by np 
the magistrates came to offer him the 
keys of the city, and the whole — 
without distinction of classes, receive F 
the French with transports of delight an 
gratitude. After our entry into oe 
and the occupation of the city, W ie, 
great quantity of artillery and ys oal 
tion was found, General Beusene® va 
sent in pursuit of the enemy ; 2 detac yrer 
sent to the sea-coast, took 16 — ibe 
a quantity of ammunition, (ck The 
enemy had not time to embark. sa 
retreat of Ballasteros was so precip" 
that he could not call in the geese 
2,000 men that he had detached “ ni 
Alcora; this column is cut off, hoger 
be pursued till it is destroyed. The ie 
of the march of the 2d. corps satis 
relief of Saguntum, the vary sey ae 
kingdom of Valencia, and the wont 
treat of the most numerous oad r 
enemy. General Molitor will follo 
its motions till its entire dispersiom 

Count Boardesolt was, on the = had 
Cordova, where a royalist merener or 
manifested itself, as well as @ 


before 
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ar of the French t 

rrival of the French troops; 
fete ee will be at Seville on the 21st. 
Count Bourmout had his vanguard at 
Las Santos on the 15th. He will join 
Count Bourdesoult at Seville on the 
gone GuUILLEMINOT, 
Head Quarters, Madrid, June 18. 


Report of Licut. General Count Kottem- 
hourg, commanding the division of the 
Eastern Pyrenees, to the Minister . of 
War. 

“¢ Perpignan, June 19. 
“My Lord,—I had the honour to ac- 
uaint your Exeellency by my report of 
the 16th and 17th of this month, with all 
the particulars that had reached me on 
the motions of our troops, and the bril- 
liant successes obtained by them over 

Mina: fresh reports which T received 

give me the assurance that the affairs of 

the 14th and 15th, at Ossega Guittz, 
had had more important results than was 
at first believed; sq that we may almost 
say, that Mina is no more. After being 
greatly harassed by the companies of the 
od and 60th of the line, added to the 
Spanish companies of Romagosa, after 
having had a great number of men killed 
and wounded, and after having again 
lost 150 or 200 prisoners. Mina has 
entered the Sen d’Urgel with 900 men at 
the utmost. All those successive losses 
have given a mortal blow to the consti- 
tutional party, which placed all its hopes 
in him; this chief, himself, has lost, by 
his defeat, the greatest part of his in- 
fluence; there is no doubt that the 
successes obtained will have important 
consequences in the events now taking 
place. I must not conceal from your 

Excellency, that on the appearance of 

the exemy, the douaniers of the depart- 

ment of the Eastern Pyrenees, and the 
national guards on the right and left of 
the Segre, united between Err and 

Embrigth, rapidly took up arms, and had 

to resist the attacks of the troops of 

Mina, which attempted to open them- 

selves & passage at the point of this 

position. “Ail the troops sent against the 
euemy have shewn the same zeal—the 
same devotedness—tlie sane impatience 
to engage him. 

“ BARON DE ROTTEMBOURG.” 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Public attention has been chiefly 
absorbed by the development of the 
extraordinary fact, that the royal robe, 
at the last Coronation, cost the incre- 
dible sum of TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND 
SEVEN HUNDRED PouNDs! Posterity 
must not suppose that the living gene- 
ration had not its feelings on such a 
subject. 

The character of the contemporary 
sencration has, however, been better 
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sustained by the corporation of Lon- 
don, which, in successive meetings, 
voted 1000/. each in aid of the Greeks 
and the Spaniards. These votes were 
followed by public meetings -at the 
Crown-and-Anchor and the London 
Taverns, which were attended by a 
body of illustrious patriots, whose 
eloquence shone resplendent. 

Several Bills have passed, tending to 
render our Criminal Code less bloody; 
in the discussion on which Sir James 
Mackintosh was covered with glory. 
Mr. Hume, too, has been unwearied in 
his exposure of financial and official 
chicanery. On the 26th Mr. Brougham 
made a most eloquent speech on the 
desperate and urgent state of Jreland. 
It related specially to the administra- 
tion of the law; and we cannot refrain 
from giving his peroration, as reported 
in the BritisH PReEss newspaper :— 

I have now only to implore the House 
to recollect, that, although the time has 
been long protracted, and the day of 
reckoning too long delayed, yet that day 
must sooner or later arrive, when we must 
render up an account of our stewardship 
over Ireland. In that country we ought 
to find a consolation in peace, and the si- 
news of war; yet when, in the memory of 
living man, has Ireland been any thing but 
the strength of our enemies in war, and 
rebels in peace? We have, indeed, boast- 
ed of having conferred boons upos Ire- 
land; but what boon has ever been con- 
ferred, unless extorted by the difficulties 
of her situation? Ireland has been blest 
by a soil fertile almost beyond example; 
with a climate scarcely less genial than 
any other in the world ; with a strong, pa- 
tient, hardy, and high-minded population ; 
and all the blessings of nature have been 
poured upon her by Providence with the 
most unmeasured profusion, Of such a 
country, so selected by the Almighty for 
his bounty, you have been the stewards 
for more than 600 years. She has been 
the object of your attention for the last 
120 years, but never of your solicitude, 
except the enemy was about to profit of 
her strength, or, if there were no enemy, 
when she was engaged in waving the 
standard of rebellion against yourselves. 
A source of national strength you have 
never found in Ireland; she has never 
afforded you aid in war, and in peace you 
lave only sought to reduce her into a safé 
possession. Of all that long pericd of 
mismanagement you must render up an 
account. Her swarming population, in- 
stead of being a blessing, was a fatal 
curse. In vain had heaven enriched her 
with a fertile soil, in vain was she blessed 
with a genial climate. She was nothing 


more than an “ unweeded garden a. 
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demands from you her right of equal jas- 
tice and equa laws. The petition I have 
presented declares to you, and offers to 
prove (indeed it has already been proved 
in the committee above stairs,) that nei- 
ther justice nor law is administered with 
equity and fairness in that nnhappy coun- 
try; By Magna Charta it is provided 
that justice shall neither be sold or de- 
nied, but in Ireland itis sold to the rich 
and denied to the poor. In vain may 
we attempt to disguise from ourselves the 
fact, but we are now on the brink of a 
precipice, The state of things in Ireland 
cannot remain any longer as they are; 
they must change for the better or worse, 
and I pray to God that some occasion 
may interpose for making that change a 
beneficial one. If you neglect it, the 
consequences will be most fearful. I may 
perhaps be wrong in my anticipations, I 
may take too gloomy a view, I may be 
too far persuaded by the language of this 
petition, but if I am wrong I am backed 
by great authorities, I err in the spirit 
of the best laws of the legislature, I err 
with the greatest and most famous men 
of past times, and the most enlightened 
men of the present—I am wrong with 
the unerring dispensations of Providence, 
which declare, that if you deny a people 
their indestructible birth-right of justice 
and protection, yon must reap the fruits 
in discord, rebellion, and ruin (cheers). 
It is the maddest of all follies to goad on 
six millions of people to desperation 
(cheers). If the highest of all authorities 
has declared that injustice will make a 
wise man mad, what shall we say if that 
injustice drives six millions of human 
beings into madness? (cheers.) Let not 
this petition be met by the flimsy eva- 
sions (loud cheers)—by the flimsy eva- 
sions with which it has been heretofore 
met. Atone time it was the terror of 
Bonaparte, at another it was the horror 
of jacobinism, then the fear of breaking 
down a strong administration, and last of 
all a tender regard for the scruples of a 
monarch. Bonaparte has at last perish- 
ed beneath the insults and privations of 
solitude and confinement; that other 
monarch has also gone to his long home, 
and his scruples have perished with him ; 
and the fear of breaking downa strong 
administration is now the most fertile of 
all pleas. If this petition is to be oppo- 
sed, let it be on other and better grounds, 
and do not disgust the country by repeating 
those stale ones which have been so often 
refuted, Still worse is it, after having 
goaded a whole people to desperation, to 
attempt to cure the evil without first 
yemoving the cause. All that you have 


(July 1, 
done for Ireland is to burthen her 
enal laws. Providence has not bee . 
ountiful in the dispensation o 
than you have been profuse in showerin 
down penal laws upon that devotes 
land, And what have you gained? Yon 
have oppressed, compressed, and checked 
but you have not destroyed the evils 
you have postponed, but not exterminated 
the sources of calamity; and now, like 
the patient of some dreadful malady, we 
look back on the last three or four weeks 
and wish for the recurrence of the earlier 
stages of our disorder (cheers). It is idle 


been more 
f blessin 


to think of chaining downa people; and 


I repeat with Montesquieu, that the more 
you attempt it, the more certainly will 
they burst their fetters, and, rising up with 
them in their hands, will dash them upon 
your own heads. Suppose that you at. 
tempt for once a new and untried course, 
and instead of striving to scourge Ireland 
into quiet, you should attempt to. con. 
ciliate her, preferring the hearts of all 
Ireland to the applause of orange lodges 
(lond cheers), Nowhere can you find a 
richer harvest of gratitude than in Ireland; 
you would have gratitude, aye even to 
devotion ; respect, aye even to enthusiasm 
(loud cheers). You beheld a proof the 
other day, when the Sovereign of this em- 
pire approached her shores with promises 
merely (loud cheers); what would be the 
devotion of Ireland if the representatives 
of the empire were to go there with per- 
formance! This is a prospect in which! 
scarcely dare indulge, and I shall content 
myself with reiterating the demands of 
the petitioners. Do not tell them their 
complaints are chimerical, and, when they 
offer to prove them, refuse all enquiry. To 
do wrong is the common failing of all 
governments, and to deny the wrong \s 
scarcely less common; but to -accom- 
pany the wrong and the denial of it with 
a refusal to allow inguiry, is the most 1- 
human of all mockeries (cheers). What- 
ever be the result, I have discharged my 
duty, (loud cheers), If you persevere ™ 
the old course, if you persist in refusing 
redress or even examination, I shall deeply 
deplore the disregard of what is due rt 
your own hononr, to the welfare of Ireland, 
and to the safety of the empire. I or 
move, sir, that the petition from the me 
Catholic Association be referred to-t 
grand committee on courts of justice 
(The honourable — sat dowl 
amidst loud cheering. 

The impression on a modem = 
of Commons was the rejection — Is 
motion, even to refer to a Committee, 
by 139 to 59. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 

AY ¢4.—The London Hibernian Soci- 

ety held its 17th annual meeting at 
Freemasons’-hall; (the Duke of Gloucester 
in the Chair,) and was numerously at- 
tended, It appeared from the Report, that 
the Society has fifty-four schools in ope- 
ration, in which are 66,000 scholars, 50,000 
of whom aré Roman Catholics ; and that the 
principles on which the schools are con- 
ducted, are adapted to the conscience of 
every class of people. ‘That, notwith- 
standing the great progress of the Institu- 
tion, many counties in Ireland are in a 
state of absolute ignorance; and it was a 
fact, that where education made the least 
progress, the disturbances of the country 
were the most violent and the most fre- 
quent: such was the case in the county 
of Limerick, where not one in 800 was 
sent to school. 

June 2.—A public meeting held at the 
City of London Tavern, (Mr. Hunt in the 
Chair,) for the purpose of assisting the 
Spaniards. A sword was voted to Sir 
Robert Wilson, and a subscription was 
commenced to defray the expence. 

—.—The Society for the Improvement 
of Prison Discipline held its annual meet- 
ing at the Freemasons’ Tavern, (the Duke 
of Gloucester in the chair.) A great num- 
ber of distinguished personages were pre- 
sent; and several excellent resolutions 
were agreed to. 

—.—A meeting of the British Catholics 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, for the 
purpose of making an arrangement for 
promoting and protecting the Catholic 
rights end interest. 

3.—The inhabitants of Princess-street, 
Lambeth, held a meeting to consider of 
the irregular, neglected, and dangerous, 
state of the pavement of their street, &c. 
A set of resolutions were passed, and such 
other steps were taken as will, it is hoped, 
soon improve this neglected thoroughfare. 

10.——A Court of Common Council 
held at Guildhall, when 1000). were voted 
to the Spaniards, ‘The question was mo- 
ved by Mr. Gallaway, and seconded by 
Mr. Hansard: Mr. Alderman Waithman 
and others supported the motion, and Sir 
Rich. Carr Glynn and others opposed it ; 
when the Court divided, for the motion, 
Alderman 4, Commoners 70; against the 
motion, Aldermen 7, Commoners 18; ma- 
jority 49, 

12.—-At another meeting of the Com- 
mon Council, 10001. were voted to assist 
the Greeks, 

4 —+ — The friends of Spanish Indepen- 
face assembled at the London Tavern, 
to consider of the best means of affording 
assistance to Spain, Lord Wm. Bentinck 
im the chair, The meeting was altogether 


one of the most intellectually brilliant ase 
semblages ever collected. Mr. Lambton 
subscribed 10001, Sir Francis Burdett 
5001.; and 60001. was promptly dedicated 
to the cause, ‘The amount has since been 
considerably increased, and will, we should 
hope, be warmly promoted at least by 
every reader of the Monthly Magazine, as 
well as by the nation at large, for it is a 
truly British object. 

17.—The Royal Literary Society held 
its first general meeting, and was nume- 
rously attended. A paper was read which 
gave a general view of the objects of the 
Society, and a council and officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year. The Bishop 
of St. David’s president, and among the 
vice-presidents are the Lord Chief Justice 
and Sir James Mackintosh. 

23.—A most horrid case of a crime with- 
out apame, and almost without a prece- 
dent, took place this day in London. A 
dissolute student of law, of the name of 
Abel Griffiths, on being reproved by his 
father, and refused further supplies, seized 
a brace of loaded pistols, and, first shoot- 
ing his father, he then shot himself, Both 
were found dying.—A coroner’s inquest 
found felo de se against the son; and he 
was buried in the cross-road, at the bottom 
of Grosvenor-place. 

24.—A fire in Red Lion-street, Holborn, 
destroyed fifteen houses in Bedford-street 
and Featherstone-bnildings.—A Cast Iron 
steam boat was exhibited in the Thames, 
intended to sail to the Seine. She is a 
third lighter than if she had been built 


of wood. 
MARRIED. 

The Rev. H. Trimmer, B.A. of Exeter 
College, Oxford, to Miss Mary Deacon, 
of Russell-place, Fitzroy-square. 

The Rev. T. Price, M.A. to Miss Eliza- 
beth Margaret Teape, of George-street, 
Trinity-square. 

Charles J. Shebbeare, esq. to Miss L. 
M. Wolfe, both of Guildford. 

Earl Gower, to Miss H. Howard, dangh- 
ter of Lord Morpeth. 

At Twickenham, the Rev. G. T. Spen- 
eer, to Harriet Theodora, daughter of Sir 
B. Hobhouse, bart. 

Edward Usborne, esq. of Loddenden- 
cottage, Staplehurst, Kent, to Miss Ann 
Downing, of Southwark. 

Colonel Sir D. Williams, of Stamford- 
hill, to Miss Stable, of Kentish-town. 

J. Glanville, ‘esq. of London, to Miss 
Barrow, daughter of the late J. B, esq. 

At Hackney, Lieut. G. C, Cory, to Miss 
Berry, of Thriplow, Cambridgeshire. _ 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Philip 
John More, esq. of Troose, near Norwich, 
to Miss Mary Ann Forster, of Southamp- 
ton-street, Bloomsbury-square. 7 
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Mr. R. W. Kennard, of Hackney, to 
Miss Mary Ann Challis, of Jewin-strect. 

Richard Carrington, jun, esq. of Thames’. 
bank, to Miss Esther C, Aplin, of Adden- 
bury, Oxfordshire. 

Mr. Samuel Kershaw, of Stoke New- 
ington, to Miss Haniet Parquot, ‘of 
London. 

William Bunnett, esq: of Kensington, 
to Miss Amelia Hume, of Notting-hill. 

R. Phillips, esq. of Knowle-hill, Berks, 
to Louisa, daughter of the late Mr. Field, 
of Walbrook. 

At St. Pancras Church, R. Lugger, esq. 
of Catherine-hall, Cambridge, to Miss H. 
Dixon, of Mecklenburgh-square. 

J.A.Warre, esq. m.p. of Cheddon Filey 
Paine, Somerset, to Miss Florence Cathe- 
rine Magenis, of Grosvenor-place. 

James Hammond, esq. ot Shadwell, to 
Miss Eliza King, of Swathling, near 
Southampton. 

Frederick, son of T. Tyrrell, esq. City 
Remembrancer, to Miss Fanny Susanna 
Cooper, of Yarmouth. 

Richard Foster, esq. of Hunter-street, 
Branswick-square, to Miss Mary Ann 
Rabbeth, of Bedford-street, Bedford-row., 

At St. George’s, Hanover square, Sa- 
muel Frampton Stallard, esq. of Burton 
Crescent, to Miss Eliza Catherine Nicholls, 
of ‘Troft, Lincolnshire. 

At Clapham, James Thomas, esq. of the 
E. I. Co.’s service, to Maria, daughter of 
W. Francis Woodgate, esq. 

James Bucknall, esq. of London, to 
Charlotte, danghter of Lewis Pings, esq. 
late of the Mint. 

At Bermondsey, Arthur Jones, esq. to 
Mrs. Mary. Ann Wills, both late of 
Calcutta. 

Daniel Mesman, esq. of Knightsbridge, 
to Miss Margaret Mitchener, of Fitzroy- 
square, 

Mr. Joseph Capes, of Flicet-street, to 
Miss Anne Wolfe, of Reading. 

Mr. John Thompson, of Hermitave- 
piace, Islington-road, to Miss Sarah Pbil- 
pot, of St. Swithin’s-lane, 

DIED. 

to Leigh-street, Burton Crescent, Capt. 
P. D. Abbott, R.N, 

At Laytonstone, 55, S. Jones esq. one 
of the partners in the Limehouse brewery. 

In Coleman-street, 70, the Rev. TF. 
Twigg, thirty-three years vicar and evening 
keeturer of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street. 

In Beaufort-buildings, Lieut. Macrae, 
R.N. 


4m Grosvenor-place, 66, Mrs. Bayard, 
widew of Major-gen. B. 


At Sandgates, Chertsey, Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of John Wightwick, ese. dee 

At Walthamstow, Charles Henry Thorpe, 
«sf. son of the late Deputy Thorp, and 
mmeh regretted by the numerous friends of 
that family. 

At Chester-place, Lambeth, Mary, wi- 


dow of Edward Weston nee 
mas the Bociety of 
a Mebananpce, Hr Sey, i 
Sir Jessen Lind, beg en 


In Park-street, St. James's Dowag 
Lady Vernon. : : r 

At Leamington Spa, 67, John C, W, We 
guelin, esq. of New Broad-street, 

At Kensington, 61, Francis Magnivc, es, 

In Gloucester-place, Mary, widow of J, 
Preston, esq. of Beeston-hall, Norfolk, 

At Croydon, Miss Harriet Harris, of 
Esher, Surrey. 

In John-street, America-square, 65, Jo 
seph Myers, M.D. 

At Wimbledon, 78, William Noble, es, 
of Foley-place. 

In Charterhouse-square, George Macken. 
tosh, esq. 

In Sidmouth-place, W. D, Longdill, esq, 
solicitor, of Gray’s-inn. 

At Kennington, 60, R. Cheslyn, esq. 

At Moore-place, Lambeth, C. Ayde, 
esq. deservedly regretted, 

In the Crescent, Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, 65, John G. Ridout, M.D, many years 
a very eminent and much employed practi- 
tioner,enjoying high reputation and respect, 

In Tokenhouse-yard, Mr, Bennett, many 
years master at Lioyd’s, a man remarkable 
for his integrity, his personal civility, and 
the liberality of his character. 

In Tavistock square, W. White, es. of 
Brazennose College, Oxford. 

In Coventry-street, St. James's, Mrs. 
Ann Laidlaw. 

At Brompton, George, only son of Sir D. 
Wedderburn, bart. 

At Cheltenham, Martha, wife of Joho 
Jones, esq. of Salisbury-square. 

In Covent-garden, 55, W. Hannam, 6s. 
solicitor, an active and useful man. 

Ai Richmond, Dowager Lady Suffield. 

In North-street, Lambeth, 70, Charles 
Destrade, esq. T 

In Judd-street, Brunswick-square, 71, 4+ 
Watson, esq. 

At Norwood-green, 74, John Jones, yer 
At Brentford, 25, Mr. kredevick Ad 
phus Somerst. 62 

In Devonshire-street, Queen-sqiare, 0% 
Daniel Chinn Bullock, esq. hi 

At Lower Edmonton, Jane Mary, — 
of the Rev. Launcelot Sharpe, rector 
Staining. 

In Gakeen diel Mayfair, General oA 
bert Munners, colonel of the 30th regt. 8° 
of the late Lord Robert Manners, for 
Bloxholme, and m.P. in several sessions 
Cambridge. Cecil 

At Theobalds, Herts, 75, James ot 
Marquis of Satisbury, «.G. Lord wae 
of Herts, He married in 1773, Gn 
Amelia, second daughter of Wills, 


dire: and has issue, 
Marquis of Downslire: an Georgiana, 
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ana, married to Sir Henry Wellesley; 
or. married to the Marquis of West- 
meath; and James Viscount Cranbourne, 
(who succeeds him), married to Frances 
Mary, sole heir of Bamber Gascoine, esq. 
When Lord Cranbourne, he was returned 
to Parliament for Plympton, appointed 
Treasurer of the king’s household, and 
admitted of the privy council, He was 
also colonel of the Hertford, militia, in 
1789 he was appointed lord chamberlain, 
and continued in office until the change of 
ministers in 1806. In 1812 he became 
Postmaster General. The Marquis being 
considered a great personal favourite of 
George the Third, his courtier-like cha- 
racter subjected him to the satires of Dr. 
Wolcot, in his attacks on the court; but the 
political influence of the Marquis was 
always believed to arise from the energetic 
character and superior talents of the 
Marchioness. 

At his lodgings in Lambeth-road, 83, 
William Coombe, esq. He was a gentle- 
man who, in the course of his protracted 
life, had experienced many fortunes, and 
had become known, through various inci- 
dents, to so many people in every rank of 
society, that it seems hardly necessary to 
draw his character. His lot forbade his 
stepping aside in order to let the stream 
of life pass by, and observe whom it swept 
along: he swam, mingled with the rest, 
down the current; but with just so much 
elevation above the surface. as enabled 
him to perceive the sinkings and risings 
of all around him : so that there was hardly 
4 person of any note in his time with 
whose history he was not in some degree 
acquainted. He knew others as well as 
le was known to them. Upon eve 
branch of art,—it might almost be said, 
"pon every department of science,—he 
could expatiate in an instructive and in- 
teresting manner. The destruction of his 
lortune, and the incessant calls for his pen, 
rendered profundity unattainable, nor, in- 
deed, in his case was it necessary. It 


Would be difficult to sam up the various . 


Works of which he was the-author or com- 
piler. The “ Devil upon two sticks in 

ngland” was as popular as any in its day, 
and still retains a reasonable degree of 
Celebrity, by the delineation of character 
and display of anecdote when those of 
Whom it treats are no more. The spurious 
reed of Doctor Syntaxes, to which his 
Work has subsequenily given birth, attests 
the fame of the original; and without sub- 
Jecting this work to that severity of criti- 
Cism which it never meant to challenge, it 

splays such readiness of versification, 
Such pliability in intellect, and we may add 
‘uch an amiable playfulness of mind, with 
knowledge of the little scenes of domestic 
ife, a8 are rarely to be found in one whom 
adversity might have ateeled, and age be- 
tumbed. He was educated at Eton and 
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Oxford; and his first entrance into the 
world was attended by those adventitious 
circumstances that too often seduce the 
possesser—some fortune, a graceful person, 
an extensive acquaintance, elegant man- 
ners, and a taste for literature. He played, 
he sang, he danced, and it might almost 
be said he was undone; but his literary 
attainments which remained, when in the 
course of nature lighter accomplishments 
lad left him, were converted into the 
means of support. Though mild and un- 
resenting in his nature, and habitually spa- 
ring of his censnres, his first work was a 
satirical poem, entitled the “ Diaboliad,” 
the subject of which has, we believe, snuk 
into the grave about the same time with 
the author. A singular work, entitled 
“ Letters of the late Lord Littleton,” was 
written by him: an assumed similarity of 
style to that of the deceased nobleman, 
and the repetition of some unimportant in- 
cidents, known, as it was supposed, only 
in the family, deceived, as we have been 
informed, Mr. Windham, one of the most 
acute judges, and Lady Littleton, the 
nearest friend of the deceased, into the 
belief that the letters were the genuine 
production of his lordship. With the de- 
grading vice of drunkenness, Mr, Coombe 
was totally unacquainted ; he was equally 
free also from the practice of gaming of 
every kind; aud we may add, that his 
general qualities, united to his excelleut 
talents, which, under happier auspices, 
might have raised an haomble man to for- 
tune and eminence, served to diffuse a 
lustre round the declining fortunes of one 
born in affiuence. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

The Hon. and Rev. Gerrard Wellesley 
appointed Bishop of Meath, in lieu of 
Dr. O’ Beirne. 

Rev R. G. Baker, to the Rectory of 

ringfield, Essex. 

"Gen Dr. Povah, to the Rectory of St. 
James’s, Duke’s-place, London. 

Rev. M. Marsh, B.p. chancellor of the 
diocese of Sarum, has been collated to 
the Prebend of Beaminster Prima, Dorset. 

Rev. W. Curtis, vicar of Leominster, to 
be Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. 

Rev. H. Bishop, vicar of Ardleigh, to 
the Vicarage of Great Clacton, Essex. 

Rev. W. White, M.A, to the Vicarage of 
Stradbroke, Sutfolk. 3 

Rev. W. H. Dickinson, 8.¢.1.. of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, Domestic Chaplain 

ywager Lady Forrester. : 
apt aney oh Fliers, of Siduey College, 
Cambridge, to the Vicarage of Bickentull, 
Warwickshire. Es 
Rev. J. T. Nottidge, to the Vicarage of 
‘ewton, Suffolk. 
me Johu Smith, fellow of St. John’s 
College, agen 2 ¥ wr Rectory of 
irk sgar ncolp. 
Kirkby cam ASgar Ys PROVINCIAL 
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[July 1, 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 
Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of England for the last twenty-seven Years 


a 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
numerous meetiig was lately held in 
one of the rooms of the Literary and 

Philosophical Society of Newcastle, when 
a Society was formed under the designa- 
tion of * The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Society 
for the gradual Abolition of Slavery in 
the British Dominions.” 

Married.| Mr. W. Bolam, to Miss F. 
Swan; Mr. T. Blagburn, to Miss F. 
Dobson; Mr. T. Brockett, to Miss M. 
Curtis: all of Newcastle.—Mr. Allinson, 
of Newcastle, to Miss H. Raine, of 
Barnard-castle. — Mr. ‘IT. Kirken, of 
Newcastle, to Miss H. Shotton, of Ponte- 
land.—Mr. S. Jopling, of Gateshead, to 
Miss S. Vasey, of Elm-park, near Wol- 
singham —Mr. J. Henderson, to Miss M. 
Welch; Mr. H. W. Halliday, to Miss 
E. Broderick ; Mr. Wilson, to Miss Pile; 
Mr. M. Coatsworth, to Miss C. Ridley: 
all of Sunderiand.—Mr. J. Freer, to Miss 
E. Norris; Mr. J. Mouncer, to Miss M. 
Goulsbrough: all of Darlington.—Mr. 
H. Blackett, to Miss M. Johnson; Mr. 
M. Pratt, to Miss Boyd: all of Barnard- 
castle.—At Hexham, Mr. J. Graham, to 
Miss A. Robinson.—Mr. G. Bullerwell, 
of Lockhangh, to Miss F. Forster, of 
Burnopfield.—Mr. Chrisp, to Miss A. 
Forster, of Alnwick.—Mr. C. Harrison, 
of Tanfield Lea, to Miss J. Blaxton, of 
Tanfield.—Mr. J. Hornsby, of Ingleton, 
to Miss M. Bowser, of Staindrop. 

Died.| At Newcastle, in Saville-row, 
89, Mrs. Mary Carss, late of the North 
Shore. — In Blackett-street, 26, drs. 
W. Mather.—In the High Bridge, Mrs. 
Hodgson, late of Winlaton.—In Saville- 
court, 87, Miss Landell.—On the Butcher- 
bank, 36, Mrs, Taylor.—Mrs. Qwen. 

At North Shields, 40, Mrs. D. 
Scrafton. — 41, Mrs. E. Ryan. — Mrs, 
Weatherley.—79, Mrs. C. Askell, 

At South Shields, 80, Mr. W. Hogg.— 
68, Mrs. Dawson.— Mr. Mat. Wood, 
much respected.—67, Mr. J. Hall. 

At Sunderland, Mrs. M. Sparrow.— 
25, Mrs. Wayman Watson.—52,, Mrs. J. 
Morgan.—71, Mrs, M. Curry.—90, Mr. 
S. Urwin. 

At Darlington, 89, Mr. C. Thirkle.— 
67, Mr. W. Storey.— 50, Mr. J. Huggison. 
—50, Mrs. M. Robinson. 

At Hexham, 22, Mr. T. Rowell.—104, 
Mrs, E. Carr. 

At Morpeth, 59, Mr. W. Wright.— 
78, Mrs. Brown. 

At West Boldon, Mrs. Robinson.— 
At Sheraton, 44, Mr. B. Weens.—At 
Bedlington, 36, Mr. T. Wilson, — At 
Blanchand, Mr. ‘T, Taylor.—At Ryton- 


grove, 77, Mrs. M. Boss.— 
field, Mrs. Dickinson. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

The agriculturists of Cumberland 
lately agreed to petition the House of 
Commons for relief. 

The brig Robert, lately of Whitehaven, 
Capt. Portius, from Dublin to Liverpool 
struck on the rocks near Longness Point, 
when she immediately fell over into deep 
water, and upwards of 40 passengers, 
with 30 horses, 40 head of cattle, and 
140 pigs, perished, ‘The master, crew, 
and 12 passengers were saved. But, 
surely some heavy legal responsibility 
onght to attach to the master of every 
sunk vessel, this being the third catas- 
trophe that has recently happened in the 
same sea. 

The watering-place at Allonby has 
been, within the month, unusually filled 
with the best company ; and the inns and 
private lodgings prove commodious and 
comfortable. 

Married.] Mr. W. Watson, to Miss J. 
Atkinson; Mr, Jas. Tining, to Mrs. C. 
Robinson; Mr. B. Stewart, to Miss C. 
Graham; Mr. Jas. Scott, to Miss L. 
Hind; Mr. W. Glaister, to Miss M. 
Armstrong ; Mr. W. Greenwood, to Miss 
M. Robinson; Mr. T. Graham, to Mis 
A. Brannam: all of Carlisle.—Mr. J. 
Delaney, of Carlisle, to Miss R. White- 
lock, of Penrith,—Mr. E. Usher, to Miss 
M. Pilkington; Mr. P. Burney, to Miss 
M. Hayton; Mr. T. Brown, to Miss D. 
Speight; Mr. W. Denham, to Miss M. 
Hodson; Mr. W. Morgan, to Miss M. 
Adcock; Mr. J. Morrison, to Miss J. 
Moor: all of Whitehaven. — Mr. '. 
Davidson, to Miss J. Fletcher ; Mr. me 
Armstrong, to Miss A. Slrarp: all ° 
Workington.—Mr. J. Parnell, to Miss 
A. Shepherd; Mr. J. Cockbern, to - 
A. Lary; Mr. J. Tindal, to Mis | 
Nelson; Mr. G, Hullock, to Miss”. 
Nicholson: all of Penrith. — Mr. ? 
Burtholme, to Miss E. Maysou, — 
Thursby.—Mr. Jas, Barker, of Cate 
sowerby, to Miss S. Ciarke, of Sebergham 
brow-top.—Mr. A. Hill, of Dalston, 
Miss E. Scott, of Thursby. te 

Died.} At Carlisle, in Botchardgale, 
36, Mr. R, Sustees.—In Caldewgales 7%, 
Mrs. M, Taylor.—In St. Cuthherts-lan 
49, Mr. ‘Be Lowes.—In Lowther-stret 
64, Mr. W. Barn.—In the 42d year 
his age, Mr. Thomas Carruthers, - 
and mathematical teacher in Carlisle, 


At Burnop. 


man eminent for bis acquisitions in these 
sciences. He was a native of ars 
and educated at the university ©", 
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bergh. His knowledge of the mathe- 
matics and learned languages was exten- 


sive, besides a considerable acquaintance 
with provincial tongues. He had seen 
many vicissitudes both in this and the 
other hemisphere, and filled situations of 
distinction with honour and credit. 
{hough men in general are formed for 
articawar offices and functions in life, 
yet to the honour of Thomas. Carruthers 
be it said, that such was the capacious- 
ness of his mind that he readily adapted 
it to all ecowrrences. Modest and bene- 
volent, he endeared himself to all who 
knew him; and, free from ostentation 
and severity of manners, he possessed, 
jn avn elevated degree, those social and 
Christian virtues which mark at once the 
scholar and the gentleman. 

At Whitehaven, 61, Capt. Delany.— 
91, Mr. J. Hadwin.—At an advanced 
age, Mr. J. Purdy. 

At Workington, 67, Capt. J. Pattinson. 
—63, Mr. B. Edkin.—76, Mr. T. Collins, 
a respectable architect. 

At Penrith, 35, Mr. J. Murthwaite. — 
38, Mr. J. Dowson. — 33, Miss M. 
Gaskarth. ; 

At Maryport, at an advanced age, 
Mr. J. Lowther.—72, Mr. R. Chriton.— 
73, Mr. T. Wheelwright. — Mr. R. 
Hall. 

At Red-hall, near Wigton, 90, Mr. T. 
Wilson. — At Uppersby, v5, Mr. J. 
Matthews, —At Calder, 24, Mrs. B. 
Wilson. — At Hall Waberthwaite, 81, 
Mr. J. Noble, greatly respeeted.—At 
Long-row, Haltcliff, 91, Mvs. M. Richard- 
son, deservedly regretted. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The greater part of the manufacturing 
towns of this county, lately petitioned 
the House of Commons against the wool- 
tax. A proposal was made by the 
government, in consequence, that “ the 
petitioners should recommend to parlia- 
ment the repeal of the tax, provided 
English woel was allowed to be export- 
ed, duty free.” Genefal meetings were 
held to consider this proposal; and-reso- 
ee and further petitions were agreed 

Married.| Mr. J. M. Butterfield, to 
Miss A, J. Dales, both of York.—Mr. 
J. Underwood, of Hull, to Miss R. 
Metcalfe, of Bradford.—-Mr. T. Cragg, 
to Miss M. Dinsdale: Me. Butterwick, 
to Mrs. Slater: all of Leeds.—Mr. T. 
Hirst, of Leeds, to Miss Ainley, of Delph 

ddleworth.—Mr, G. Rider, of Leeds, 
tu Miss M. Elliott, of Little Woodhouse. 
~Mr. 8. Blackburn, of Leeds, to Miss 
Dirron, of Chichester. —-Mr. J. 
s 'gglesworth, of Leeds, to Miss H. 
a of Chichester.—Mr. J. Hick, of 
sruderstield, to Miss S. Hiek, of Led- 
Pepe near Ferrybridge.—Mr. Hen- 

W, Of Huddersfield, to Miss Leyland, 
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of Halifax.— Mr. J. Haydon, jun. of 
Wakefield, to Miss Robinson, of Warring- 
ton.— Mr. R. Horseman, of Knares- 
borough, to Miss C. Gowland, of Burton- 
leonard.—Mr. R. Brearley, of Halifax, 
to Miss E. Haigh, of Horton.—The Rev. 
H. W. Powell, of Nidd, to Miss H. 
Githings, of Killinghall—Mr. W. Briggs, 
to Miss Bonus, both of Otley. 

Died.}| At York, 59, Mr. G. Stones. 

At Leeds, Mr. G. Hirst.—29, Mr. J. 
Baldwin.—In Park-row, 24, Miss E. 
Hick.—-In Park-place, Mrs. Dawson.— 
Mr. Jos, Watson.—72, Mrs, Randerson. 
Mr. R. Eastwood. 

At Halifax, Mr. H. Whitaker, sudden- 
ly.—92, Mrs. M. Kidson. 

At Huddersfield, 34, Mrs. Day, wife 
of the Rev. Mark D. 

At Wakefield, Mr. S. Booth, justly 
respected.—45, Mr. Poole. 

At Pontefract, 84, John Leatham, esq. 
a member of the Society of Friends, 
aud deservedly esteemed and regretted. 
—Mr. S. Auckland, . 

At Bradford, 75, Mrs, Fox. 

At Gildersome, Miss M. Bilbrough, 

LANCASHIRE, 

A petition to the House of Commons 
‘was lately agreed to at Liverpool, and 
numerously signed, praying that the 
House would take into consideration 
the mode of forming Juries in England, 
with a view of remedying the evils 
which attached to the system. The 
petitioners complained that great in- 
justice arose from the circumstance of 


‘a particular class of persons only being 


summoned to serve on Grand Juries. 
In consequence of this mode, the Grand 
Jury of Lancaster had become a sort of 
standing Jury, hke the revolutionary 
juries in France, the same names being 
continually placed on the panels. The 
petitioners attributed the failure of jus- 
tice in the trials of the Manchester 
Yeomanry mainly to the manner in which 
the Grand Jury of Lancashire was con- 
vened. . 

On Wednesday, in Whitsun-week, the 
Society of Bible Christians, held their 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting, in the Aca- 
demy, King Street, Salford, Manchester ; 
when, nearly 130 persons, (adults) who 
abstain from animal food and intoxicating 
liquor, sat down to an agreeable and 
homely repast, consisting of tea, salad, 
fruits of various kinds, lemonade, &c. 
and spent the evening in the highest state 
of enjoyment. 

. Married.] “Mr. Charles Moxen, to Miss 
M. Aston; Mr. T. Challinor, to Miss A. 
Knowles; Mr. Buchanan, to Miss L. 
Hill; Mr. G. Pilkington, to Miss S. 
Baron: all of Manchester.— Mr. A. 
Phillips, of Manchester, to Miss J. Ham- 
phreys, of Salford.—Mr. E. P. Thomson, 
of Manchester, «to — J. —o, 
4 
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of Catteral.—Mr. J. Docker, to Miss 
M. A. Lewis, of Brook-street, Chorlton- 
row.—Mr. Jas. Williamson, of Man- 
chester, to Miss M. Skearitt, of Congleton. 
—James Cunliffe, esq. of Blackburn, to 
Miss Mary Ostle, of North Shields.—At 
Bury, Mr. H. Sidney Smith, to Miss S. 
Sandiford, of Stubbins.—Mr. G. Parke, 
to Miss M. Canion; Mr. W. Holt, of 
Brownlow-hill, to Miss A. Lloyd; Mr. 
J. Hughes, to Miss M, A. Craigie, of 
Great George-street; Mr. S. Langley, 
to Miss A. Nevell; Mr. T. Coglan, to 
Miss J. Barns, of King-street; Mr. T. 
Johnson, of Higlifield-street, to Miss 
A. Blundell, of Ray-street: all of 
Liverpool. — John ‘Tetlow, esq. of 
Barton-lodge, to Miss Sarah Scholes, of 
High-bank.—Mr. R. S. Fox, of Chorley, 
to Miss Waring, of Denham-hall, Brindle. 

Died.} At Mauchester, 32, Mr. E. 
Belshaw, deservedly regretted. — In 
Deansgate, at an advanced age, Mrs. C. 
Helsby, much respected—53, Mr. A. 
Parkinson, justly lamented.—In Mosley- 
street, 69, Henry Bannerman, esq. 

At Salford, at an advanced age, Mr. 
G. Hankinson.—On Bank-parade, 31, 
Mr. S. Mottram, greatly regretted. 

At Liverpool, in Brunswick-place, 50, 
Mr. Edward Griffith, deservedly re- 
gretted.—In Ward-street, 46, Mr. T. 
Bolton.—51, Mr. James Cooper.—In 
Roscoe-lane, 32, Mrs, H. Crellin. 

At Bolton, Mr. Mat. Lewis, justly 
regretted. 

At Prescot, 57, Mr. P. Southeru. 

At Eyam, 65, Mr. B. F. Barkitt, of 
Moltam Longendale, deservedly regretted. 
CHESHIRE. 

A lending library, under the direction 
of the Chester Diocesan Society, has 
recently been established at Chester. 
Great, nay incalculable good, will, no 
doubt, result from this measure. 

A petition to the House of Commons 
was lately agreed to by the operative 
weavers, in the neighbourhood of Stock- 
port, complaining of distress, from the 
Jow state of wages. Mr. Phillips, of 
Manchester, opposed the petition, and 
stated, that the weavers generally, were 
in a flourishing state. An able writer, 


in a late Manchester Gazette, has shewn, 


that the average wages of a good 
workman donot exceed 4s. 7d. a week, 

Married,| Mr. F. Dickson, to Miss S. 
Roberts, both of Clester.—Mr. Heming- 
way, of Chester, to Miss Jones, of 
Flockersbrook.—Mr. T. Jones, of Chester, 
to Miss A. Clubbe, of Churton.—Mr. 
J. Whitehead, of Stockport, to Miss M. 
Doge, of Oxerton.—Mr. J. Peacock, of 
Macclesfield, to Miss J. Glover, of 
Ollerton.—Mr. C, Claye, of Arden-mill, 
to Miss M. Vandrey, of Bredbury. 

Died.] At Chester, in York-street, at 


an advanced age, Mr, Price.x—In Water- 


te-pl 84, I Dal : 
gate-place, 84, Mrs, A. Kendrick q 
servedly lamented,—Mrs. C}j 
~ Mrs. Paddock, r _— anda. 

The Rev. Robert Barlow, 
bent, of Lower Peover and 
was an able divine and e] 
At Flookersbrook, Mrs, Arundel Gale, 


At Daddon-heath, at an advanced age 
Mr. T. Brown, deservedly reyretted,— 
At Norton, Mr. Wilson. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

Married] Mr. A. Street, to Miss A. 
Farnsworth, both of Derby.—Mr, w, 
Pike, of Derby, to Miss A. Simpson, of 
Ireton.— Mr. R. Nall, to Miss E. Walker, 
both of Chesterfield.—Mr. §. Mycock, 
of Buxton, to Miss S. Redfern, of Long. 
nor.——Mr. J. Arndern, of Buxton, to 
M. Wild, of Upper-halli.—Mr. J. Calow, 
to Miss E. Jackson, both of Belper.— 
The Rev. T. Bourn, of Harehill, to Miss 
A. Thorley, of Somershall Herbert. 
Mr, J. Mellor, of Somershall, to Miss 
M. Bouller, of Doveridge.—Mr. Smedley, 
to Miss Hobson, both of Bonsall. 

Died.| At Derby, 50, Mr. Briggs.— 
93, Mrs. Alice Smith. 

At Chesterfield, 71, Mr. J. Fogg.— 
Mrs. Glossop. 

At Melbourn, 82, Mrs. A. Fox. 

At Bakewell, Mr. M. Williams.—At 
Duifield, at an advanced age, Mr. 
Crackle. — 21, Miss E. Spencer. — At 
Walton, 57, Mrs. Haywood.—At Church 
Broughton, 72, Mr. T. Wragg.—At 
Brailstord, at an advanced age, Mr. W. 
Pedley, much respected. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. J. Lee, to Miss Lilly; 
Mr. J. Jackson, to Miss A. Roe; Mr. 
J. Harris, to Miss A. Foster; Mr. J. 
Cheetham, to Miss M. Black; Mr. 6. 
Holmes, to Miss M. Parker; Mr. H. 
Pringle, to Miss E. Woolley; Mr. M 
Warener, to Miss M. A. Wain; Mr. J. 
Hill, to Miss A. Johnson; Mr. J. Brows, 
to Miss H. Caleraft; Mr. J. Daft, to 
Miss A. Pierce; Mr. J. Bingham, 
Miss S. Pinegar: all of Nottingham— 
Mr. W. Owen, to Miss .F. Talbot; Mr. 
J. Johnson, to Miss S. Rushton; Mr. 
W. Robinson, to Miss A. Rippingale; 
Mr. B. Cook, to Miss M. Dixon; ~y 
T. Taylor, to Miss A. Peet: all of en 

Died.) At Nottingham, m ooo 
street, 81, Mrs. Platts.—In ome 
street, 27, Mr. A. F. Fisher, deservedly 


52, incum. 
Tabley . lie 
egant scholar,— 


regretted.—In Crossland-court, Red-lion- 


street, 65, Mr. J. Wino.—In vane. 
lane, 78, Mr. J. Shelton.—In Water a! ’ 
at an advanced age, Mrs. 5. woe A 

At Newark, 78, Mrs. S. Ware 
Mrs. E. Green, } 

At Carlton-hill, 26, Miss E. Roberts, 
Nottingham. ; 

At East Retford, 65, Mr. F. Clater, ~ 
author of ‘ Clater’s Cattle en. 

r is own Farrier.” 

senate. LINCOLNSHIRE. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The late excellent Henry Fryer, esq 
of Stamford, has left, besides many other 
charitable bequests, the whole of his 
ersonal property, which was consider- 
able, towards the establishment of a 
“General Infirmary for Stamford, and 
surrounding country.” 

Marricd.| At Spalding, Samnel Graves 
Harvey, esq. to Mrs. Mary Brown, late 
of Thornham Abbey.—At St. James’, 
Deeping, Mr. ‘T. R. Woolfield, to Miss 
C. Missop, of Boston.—Mr. Cook, of 
Stamford, to Miss A. Bonsir, of Remp- 
stone. 

Died.] The Rev. G. Hogarth, 84, 
vicar of Mamby and Hogsthorpe. 
LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLANDSHIRE, 

Marvied.] Mr. W. Jordan, to Miss S., 
Pant; Mr. Worrad, to Mrs, Curtis: all 
of Leicester.—Mr. W. Hiffe, ef Leicester, 
to Miss J. Banester, of Wolverhampton. 
—Mr, Swan, to Miss A. M. Chambers, 
of Northampton.—The Rev. J. Morgan, 
to Mivs E, Cheeklin, ef Hinekley-lodge. 

Died.] At Leicester, Mr. Jos. Spencer. 
—IiIn Hptel-street, 75, Mr. Peet. 

At Loughborough, Mr. W. Bryan, 

At Castle Donington, 25, Miss M. 
Fielding.—66, Mr. Roby, regretted.— 
Miss Webb.—36, Mr. Jos. Cook. 

At Uppingham, ¢0, Mrs, Billington.— 
At Syston, Mr, R. ‘Tookey.—At Ashby 
Parva, Miss M. Cooper, — At Sutton 
Bennington, Mr. M. Hooley, of Long 
Eaton.—At Sapcote, 56, Mr. Clark. 

_ __STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. W. Richards, of Litch- 
field, to Miss A. Holland, of Streethay.— 
Mr, Crumpton, of Litehfield, to Miss 
Cooper, of Po'esworth.—The Rev. Edw. 
Whielden, rector of Burslem, to Miss 
Mary Bill, of Farley-hall.—At Walsall, 
George Hinchliffe, esq. of Hales Owen, 
0 Miss Hobbins, of Walsull.—George 
Parker, esq, of Oldbury, te Miss L. E, 
Halford, of West Bromwich. 

_ Died.) At Litchfield, 104, Mrs. Ann 
Sargent. . —_ ae 
th Monkspath.street, parish of Tam- 
worth, Richard Burman, esq. much and 
reey esteemed.—At Yardley, 51, 
wa Cliambers, generally re- 
The ; _ WARWICKSHIRE, 

the . agriculturists of Warwick, from 
- advancing price of corn, lately agreed 
Petition the House af Commons for 

Protecting duties.” 

!he Chamber of Manufactures and 
ommerce of Birmingham, lately resolved 
He Petition the House of Commons for 

; ©Gualization of duties on East aud 

est India Sugars. 

Marvied.] Mr. G. Motram, to Miss E. 

4s both of Birmingham.—Mr, W. 
Soli n, of Aston, to Mrs. A. East, of 

uL—Mr, D. Reading, of Kenilworth, 


a Miss s fe ie of Portsea.—At 
1errington, B. W. Hold ce ; 
Vere Wykeham Nicoll. eee ae 

Died.} At Birmingham, in Dale-end, 
21, Mrs. S. Holt, greatly reyretted.—In 
Moor-street, Miss M. Minshull. —In- 
Colemore-row, Miss S, Thomason.— 64, 
Mrs. Paviour, widow of Mr. T. P. of 
Hall-street.—Mr, H. Taylor, late of Hill. 

At Edgbaston, 80, Mr. J. Spurrier.— 
At Feckenham, R. B. Waldron, esq. 
generally and deservedly lamented, — 
In Summer-row, Handsworth, Mr. 8, 
Hodges. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Chas. Hackney, to Miss 
L. Clarke, of Pride-hill; Mr. J. Years- 
ley, to Miss Mottram: all of Shrewsbury. 
—Mr. Kilvert, of Preston Gubballs, to 
Miss M. Williams, of Shrewsbury.—Mr. 
J. Deane, of Shrewsbury, to Miss M. 
Williams, of Newport. — Mr. R. Evans, 
of Ludlow, to Miss Langslow, of Abcot. 
—Henry Wellings, jun. esq. of Ludlow, 
to Miss FP. Bloxham, of Hales Owen.— 
Mr. J. Cook, of Neumarten, to Miss A. 
Pritchard, of Rhosgadfu.—Mr. J. Spen- 
eer, of Woodhouse, near Whitechureh, 
to Miss M. Pembry, of Shade Oaks.— 
Mr. W. Burrows, to Mrs. 8. Joy, both ef 
Cockshutt. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, 74, Mr. R. 
Jones.—Miss R. Rawlins.—In Princes- 
street, 70, Mrs. Kynast.—In Frankwell, 
85, Mr. R. Cartwright, j 

At Bridgnorth, Mrs. Parry, wife of 
Edward P., esq. 

At Ellesmere, 40, Mr, W. Richards. — 

At Lady-house, Worthen, 21, Miss Lin- 
ley; Mrs. A. Linley, her mother.—At 
Prior’s-lee, Mrs. M. Eaton.—At Long- 
ford, 83, Mr. W. Turner.—At the Woed- 
house, William Maykin, esq.—At High 
Creall, Mrs. Harding. —At Melverley- 


‘hall, 62, Mrs, Adams. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Married.] Mr. F. Loxley, to Miss 
Woakes, both of Worcester. — Mr. J. 
Nicholls, of Worcester, to Miss Martha 
Gvest, of Campton-park.—-At Worcester, 
the Rev. Chas. Hastings, rector of Mart- 
ley, to Hanpah, daughter of Dr. Wood. 
att.—William Norris, M.D. of Stour- 
ridge, to Miss A. Blake, of Great Malvern, 
Died.] At Worcester, in Foregate-street, 
Miss Mary Hl of Ashley Moor.— 
53, Mr. J. Probard. 
ut Kidderminster, 46, Mr. J. Rey- 


- nolds, deservedly regretted.—81, Henry 


; for 
Perrin, esq. a Justice of the Peace, 
the pod | of Worcester and Stafford, 


and a deputy lieutenant. = 
At Battlefield Cottage, 63, Mr. W. 
Lucas, much and deservedly lamented. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
A{ the late Anniversary of the Hereford 


€ ; it was resolved to 
Agricultural Society, 1 Ww discontinue 
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discontinue the Summer Meeting at 
Leominster, during the ruinous depression 
of the agricultural interests. 

Married.| John Hardwick, esq. of 
Upton Bishop, to Miss Anu Bennett, of 
Altbough, 

Died.| At Hereford, 24, the Rev. T, 
E. Duncumb, A.B. of Exeter College, 
Oxford.—35, Mr. E. Laycock.—In St. 
Qwen’s-street, Mr. Allen, deservedly 
lamented. 

At Birley-court, Thomas Parry, esq. 
—At Overton, 34, Mr. T. Sier, of 
Dewsall.—At Kington, John Meredith, 
esq. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

The Gloucester and Berkeley Canal 
was commenced within the month; it will 
be completed, it is said, in two years 
and a half, and must yield incalculable 
advantages to that part of the kingdom. 

A splendid range of buildings is about 
to be erected in the form of a crescent at 
Cheltenliam, on that beautiful and pic- 
turesque property lately belonging to the 
Earl of Suffolk, with an elegant pump- 
room supplied from mineral springs, 

The magistrates of Monmouthshire, at 
their adjourned Session, at Usk, unani- 
mously resolved to petition Parliament in 
support of the Bill introduced by Mr. 
P. Moore, ‘for the more speedy and 
effectual settlement of disputes between 
niasters and servants,” &c.; and more 
particularly for such clauses, as, with 
little alteration, are calculated to ensure 
payment of their wages to workmen in 
money, and i ro other way. 

Married,} Mr. M. Hutchimson, of 
Gloucester, to Miss H. Woods, of Bruns- 
wick-sqnare, Bristol —Mr. A. Davis, to 
Miss E. Davies ; R. Jenkins, esq. to Miss 
E. Tret; Mr. Chas, Price, jun. to Miss 
Newell; Mr. J. Tucker, to Miss E. 
Birt: all of Bristol—Mr. F. Cuningham, 
of Redcliff-street, Bristol, to Miss A. 
Todd, of Bath.—Mr., R. Collyer, of Chel- 
tenham, to Miss Maria Swinbourne.—E, 
L. Newman, esq. of Cheltenham, to Miss 
M. Clark, of Devizes, 

Died.| At Gloucester, Mr. J. Fream. 

_ At Bristol, in Castle-street, 21, Mr. J. 
Wait.—In the Great Gardens, 24, Mr. J. 
Hollandish. — In ' Griffin-lane, Mr. TT. 
Williams.—At Clifton, in York-place, T 
Frampton, esq. 

At Cheltenham, 67, Mr. M. Hale.— 
Mrs, M. H. Pope, widow of William P. 
m of Hillingdon.—90, Thomas Mer- 
rick, esq. 

At Tewkesbury, Mrs. Groves. 

At Dodington, Anne Maria, daughter 
of Sir Christopher Codrington, bart. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

_ At Oxford fecently the Prize Composi- 
tions were adjudged as follows :—Chancel- 
lor’s Prizes: English Essay, ‘ the ‘Public 


Gloucester and Monmouthshire Oxfordshire, &, 


Spirit among the Ancients.” 

John Plumer, B.A. fellow of Orit a 4 
Latin Essay,  Conditio Servorum ap 
Antique,” to Edward Wickham. p A. fel 
low of New College. Latin Essay, be - 
Geologica,” to Isaac Williams, scholar of 
Trinity College.—Sir Roger Newdigate’s 
Prize: English Verse, “ Stonehenge,” to 
T. S. Salmon.— Three members of the 
university have been expelled for their 
outrageous conduct and breaches of the 
peace. 

Married.| The Rev. R. F. Lawrence of 
Oxford, to Miss Barbara Cotton, of Ciche. 
ley.—M r. Goffe, to Miss S. Wyatt, both 
of Banbury.—James Cook, esq. to Miss 
Maria Churchill, of Watlington. —Mr. H. 
Hughes, of Evesham, to Miss Gibbs, of 
Fringford. 

Dird.| At Oxford, 51, Mr. Davis, of 
Sandford, much respected. 

At Banbury, Miss Malsbury. 

At Henley, Thomas Holford, a respec: 
table member of the Society of Friends, 

At Ewelme, 55, Mr. J. Bond.—<At 
Enstone, 63, Mr. J. Jolly. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE. 

A tremendous storm of thunder, light- 
ning, and hail, lately took place at Ger- 
rard’s-cross, Bucks, and the neighbourhood, 
The hail-stones were as large as fall-sized 
marbles, The damage done to the bean 
and pea crops was considerable, 

A melancholy accident lately pccurred 
at Sutton Courtenay, near Abingdon. 
Three young persons, proceeding on an 
excursion on the water, were, by the 
boat's entering a lock, aud being smashed 
to pieces, unfortunately drowned, together 
with the boatman. 

Married.] Matthias Andrews, esq. to 
Miss Mary Frances Salmon, both of Kead- 
ing.—Mr. T. West, of Abingdon, to Miss 
Elderfield, of Sutton Courtney.—Mr. J. 
Davis, to Mrs, E. Lane; William Buish, 
esq. a naval knight, to Mrs. M. Elphinston 
Taylor : all of Windsor. way 

Died] At Reading, 85, Mr. E. Phillips. 

At Windsor, 67, Mrs. Wells.—23, Mts: 
E. Mitchell.—s0, Mr. James Faugoi. 

At Slough, 33, Miss Mary. Hancox. 

At Winchendon Marsh, 65, Mrs. M. 
Read. 


HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Married.| Mr. N. Miller, to Muss S. 
Mnuckleston, both of St. Alban’s.—G. ery 
esq. of Market-street, to Miss E. sa 
late of Pattenham.—At Watford, pt 
J. Walter, of Hyde-park, to Miss Lyd 
Mary Swindell.—Mr. R. Evans, of Ware, 
to Miss Smith, of Norwich.—Mr. ,. 
Kent, of Biggleswade, to Miss M. Delp), 
of Beccles. ri 
Died.] At Hitcham, 69, Mrs. E. Gum 
wood, late of Bildeston. ; 

At Royston, 63, Richard Vitty, ¢S4- 

Nor 












NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. | 
Murried:] The Rev. W. J. Kerrick, rec- 
tor of Pauler’s Pury, to Miss Emma Eliza- 
beth Wapshare, of Salisbury. 

Died.] At Northampton, Miss A.Tester, 
_John Buxton, esq.: lie was a firm advo- 
cate for the cause of civil and religious 
liberty, and was deservedly esteemed for 
his integrity and great moral worth. 

At Wellingborough, Jesse, wife of N. 
Pearce, esq. 


At Woodborough, 76, William Thorpe, 


esq. deservedly lamented.—67, J. G. Park- 
hurst, esq. of Catesby Abbey. 

CAMBRIVGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The Masters and Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, have lately resolved 
to accommodate upwards of a hundred 
more students within the walls. The new 
erections will form a handsome quadrangle 
on the site of the present stabling ; and are 
to present a handsome gothic front towards 
the gardens, parallel with the library. 
The under-graduates at present exceed 
1,500, being double the number before 
this century. 

Married.] The Rev. E. Sidney, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to Miss Fliza 
Vaughan. —Mr. W. Cowell, to Miss E, 
Hammond; Mr. A. Fitch, to Miss M. Se- 
mance; all of Linton.—Mr. W. Walker, 
to Miss S. Webb, both of Teversham. 

Died.| At Cambridge, in Silver-street, 
Mrs. Haycock.—In Sidney-street, Mrs. A. 
James. 

At Ely, 97, Mrs, A. Dix. 

At Huntingdon, 76, Mr. W. Robson. 

At Chatteris, Mr. W. Osborn, greatly 
respected.—68, Mrs. M. Curtis. 

At Toft, 97, Mr. J. Everett.—At Ma- 
nea, 33, Mr. J. Cross. ~At Cheveley, 67, 
Mr, Jer. Houghton.—At Littleport, 77, 
Robert Speechley, esq. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. W. Brightwell, to Miss 
M. Turner; Mr, James Troughton, of St. 
Miles’s, to Mrs, Cooper, of St. Mary's; 
Mr. N. Miller, to Miss Jarmy : all of Nor- 
wich.—Mr. J. Harper, of Norwich, to 
Miss Burgess, of Yarmouth.—T. Steward, 
jun, esq, of Norwich, to Miss S. Tuthill, of 
Yarmouth.—_M r. Horatio Bolingbroke, of 
Norwich, to Miss H. S. Peyton, of Bir- 
mingham. 

Died.] At Norwich, 68, Mrs. S. Taylor. 
—In St. Peter’s Mancroft, Mrs. Clements. 
—In King street, 89, Mr. W. Haynes. 

At Yarmouth, 74, Mrs, A, Stoker.—33, 
Samuel Palmer, esq. merchant. 

At Lynn, Mr. Rawling, jun. of Wisbech. 

At Diss, 41, Mrs. E. Ellis. —57, Mr. G. 
Eaton.—Mr. R. Shelyedon. 

At Harleston, 76, Mrs, S. Redgrave. 

The Rev. James Lambert, senior 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Whose decease was noticed in our last, 
Was the son of the Rev. Thomas Lambert, 
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then vicar of Thorpe near Harwich, and 
rector of Melton, near Woodbridge, Suf’ 
folk, and was also a member of the Zodiac 
Club at Cambridge, in which the most 
emineut literary names of that day were 
enrolled ; aud was not less remarkable 
for his attainments, than for the polished 
urbanity of his manners, His son James 
received the rudiments of his education at’ 
the Grammar School at Cambridge, under 
Mr. Ray, till he was abont fifteen years 
of age, when his father superintended it 
tll he went to College; into which he was 
admitted in the year 1760. Inthe year 
1763 he became a scholar on the founda- 
tion ; in 1764 he obtained the Chancellor's 
gold medal for classical attainments, ta-’ 
king his first degree in the same year; 
when he was fifth or sixth on the first Tri- 
pos, or what is generally called fifth or sixth 
Wrangler, In the year 1765, he was 
elected Fellow of Trinity College, having 
about that time been ordained, and be- 
coming officiating curate of Bawdsey and 
Alderton, near Woodbridge. In 1767 he 
took the degree of Master of Arts; and 
1770, he became a resident and assistant 
tutor in Trinity College. In 1771 he was 
elected Greek Professor. About this time 
the great question was agitated for the 
relief of the Clergy, in the matter of sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles; and it 
was greatly supported by many of the 
most distinguished members of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; among them Mr, 
Lambert was by no means the least 
active. In 1772 he received a proposal 
to accompany Prince Poniatowski to 
Poland ; which he declined; in 1773 he 
formed the resolution not to accept any 
clerical preferment ; in which he persisted 
to his death, having repeatedly passed by 
the best livings in the gift of the College, 
Which in succession were offered to him. 
In 1774 the University was much occu- 
pied with the resolutions then proposed 
by Mr. Jebb, for annual examinations 5 
of which Mr. Lambert was a strenuous 
supporter ; and he was named one of the 
Syndicate, or Committee to establish a plan 
to unite polished literature. with the ac- 
customed mathematical and philosophical 
studies of the place. In this attempt he 
had, among other eminent men, for his 
intended colleagues, Watson, atterwards 
Bishop of Landaff ; Hallifax, successively 
Bishop of Gloucester aud St. Asaph ; Hey, 
afterwards Morrisian Professor of Divinity, 
and author of ‘Lectures on the Thirty-nine 
Articles ;” Farmer, well known among 
Shakspeare critics and book collectors ; 
Paley ; Tyrwhitt, the well-known Unita- 
rian, who shewed his zeal for the Univer- 
sity, by leaving at his death 40001. for the 
encouragement of Hebrew literature ; 
Pearce, afterward Master ot Jesus Co lege, 


and Dean of Ely. The colleagues, howe 
ever, 
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ever, were not all agreed in the approba- 
tion of the plan; for we find, by Dr. 
Jebb's account of the proceedings of those 
times, that Halifax and Farmer “ did all 
mm their power to obstruct and distress 
their brethren ;’ Farmer declaring that 
the proposed grace “ would be the ruin of 
the University, and shake the foundation 
ef the Constitution in Church and State.” 
In consequence of the appointment of the 
Syndicate, nineteen resolutions were pro- 
posed, which were all rejected; three 
heing for the first six,—Ayes, 43; Noes, 
47, For the next five,—Ayes, 41; Noes, 
48. For the next eight,—Ayes, 38; Noes, 
49, Some other attempts were made, but 
equally failed; and no alteration took place 
till the year 1780, when another day was 
added for examinations, and more stress 
was laid upon Natural Law and ‘Moral 


Philosophy, and particularly on Locke, 


“on the Human Understanding.” In 
4775:-Mr. Lambert guitted the Assistant 
TExtorship, and in 1777 left College to 
superintend the education of Sir John 
Fleming Leicester, Bart., and his brothers, 
and resided with them at Lady Leicester’s, 
partly in London, and partly at Tabley, 
wi Cheshire. In 1780 he resigned the 
Greek Profes:orship, and returned to Col- 
lege with Sir John Leicester in 1782. 
this connexions with the Leicester family 
eontinned t:l] 1787, when the two younger 
brothers, Henry and Charles, took their 
Bacliclor’s degree. From this time he 
zesided principally in College, making oc- 
¢asional excursions on visits to his nume- 
xous friends in different parts of the king- 
dom. In 1789 he was appointed Bursar, 
ef the College ; which office be heid for 
ten years. ‘Tu nearly the end of his life 
he was punctual in his attendance at the 
annual cxaminations; and also at tle exami- 
nations for Scholarships and Fellowships. 
He died onthe 28th of April last, at the 
house of his esicemed friend and relative, 
Mr. Carter, at Fersfield, Norfolk; and was 
buried, according to his desire, in the 
parish chuici of that village. 
SUFFOLK. 

The Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Mannfactures, and Commerce, have 
lately adjudged to Mr, E. Pechy, of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, the Silver Vulcan Medal 
and ten guineas, for the invention of irons 
to work a mangle on asimple and chea 
plan, going backward and forward by 
turning one way, with only a rack and 
pinion. 

Married.] Mr. Stevens, to Miss Seakings ; 
Mr. Channing, to Mrs. Clark; Mr. W., 
Miler, to Miss H. Elven: all of Bury.— 
Mr. J. W. B. Royal, of Bury, to Miss E, 
Saunders, of Dickleburgh.— Mr. M. Ellis, 
to Miss R. Keeble, both of Ipswich.— 
Mr. J. Crisp, of Ipswich, to Miss R. 
Deacon, of Needham.—Mr.'S. Smith, of 
Ipswich, to Miss Summersett, late of Hin- 
esham.— Mr, J. Scaman, of Saxmundham, 
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‘bert, both of Miltdén.—J. R. Raines, €4- 
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to Miss S. Mentel, of Rendham i ly 
Munson, of Stratford St. Mary to Mi rR 
Faiers, of Hadleigh,—Mr, 7” ks M. 


Miss S. Gooch, both of Beles Spurling to 


Died] At Ipswich, 22, Miss A. Gossip 
—In Carr-street, 59, Mr. J. Reda 
Mrs. Catchpole.—71, Mrs, A, M. Wright 
suddenly,—27, Mr. J. Graves,—Mrs, Fur. 
ner. 

At Stowmarket, 36, Mrs. Turn 
Mr. A. Fyson.—33, Mr, J. Scarlett. 

At Sudbury, 50, Mrs. Rs Say 


ible 
Mrs. Frost, regretted, rims 


At Debenham, 92, Mrs, A. Knight ~ 
At Gazely, Mr. Bolton.—At Kelsale, Mr 
L. Sillet.—At Barrow, 53, Mrs. E, Oitley, 
—At Bosford, 69, Mr. Thiirlow—Ar 
Hadleigh, 64, Mr. T. Preston—At La 
venham, 66, Mrs. A. East, deservedly ro 
gretted.—At Walton, 45, Mr. B, Barnes, 
—At Farnham, 21, Mr. J. Ganratt. 

At Reyden of a pulmony decline, 17, 
Joseph Henry Smith, son of Mr. S, Smith, 
late of Lowestoft. 

ESSEX. 

The late Chelmsford Fair was but thinly 
supphed with Cattle of any description. 
Sheep were mach in reqnest.—Good 
me Cows and Welsh Rams were readily 
sold, 

Married.] Mr. W. Parker, to Miss A, 
Coote, both of Braintree.—Mr. Miller, of 
Saffron Walden, to Miss E. Bayfield, of 
Norwich.—Mr. J. Porter, of Leighs Pri- 
ory, to Miss Barnard, of Panfield. 

Died.| At Colchester, 71, Mrs. Ratcliff, 
late of Wood Hill, Warmingford. 

At Harwich, 57, Mrs, Phillips.—Mr. J, 
Bell, 

At Maldon, 76, Mrs. Mary Bugg. 

At Rochford, 30, Mrs. S. Jackson. 

At Barking, J. Thomas, esq. mauy years 
chief clerk in the office of ordinance m 
the Tower. 

At Danbury, 53, T. W. Watson, M.D 
in eminent practiceat Chelmsford.—Mary, 
wife of the Rev. W. Western, of Revene 
hall-place, brother of C. C, Western, ™.?, 
fur the county. , 


0, 


KENT. 

Several places in this county lately fore 
warded petitions to the House of Commons 
for a repeal of the duties on coal. p 

Marvied.] Mr. J. Marlow, to Miss & 
Milgate; Mr. R. Anderson, to Miss “ 
Radman ; all of Deal.—Mr. E. Fier 
to Miss M‘Cap; Mr. W. Pratt, to ean > 
Seaton: all of Chatham.—Mr. T. Stron's, 
to Miss M. Redman, both of Faversham. 
—Mr. F. Gorbell, of Rochester, to Biss 
M. M. Griggs, of Deal.—Mr. H. Smith, 0 
Miss M. A. Parker, both of Seven Oa 
—Mr. T. Fairbrass, of Whitstable, 
Miss J. Wiltsheir, of Canterbury." 
Stone, of Shatling, to Mrs. Baker, aa 
—Thomas Divers, esq. to Mrs. ™s 
of the 46th regt. to Miss Julia Jardine, of 
Seven Oaks. Died.] 
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Died.] At Canterbury, 69, Mr. J. 
Grant. —-74, Mr. B. Hobday, mueh 

retted. 
me Dover, Miss M. Blackwell. 

At Deal, 47, Mrs. Baker.—65, Mr. W, 
Wilds.—50, My. J. Robertson. 

At Chatham, 30, Mr. J. Wood.+In 
Richard-street, Mrs. Pepperlow. | 

At Maidstone, 67, Mr. J. Hughes.—32, 
Mr. T. Wickham.—53, Mr. G. Post. 

At Tanhtidge Wells, in the Sist year of 
his age, Mr. E. H. Strauge, of the Royal 
Kentish Hotel, leaving a widow and seven 
children. Mr. Strange’s character, for 
probity and goodness of heart, was sur- 
passed by few; and, as an affectionate bus- 
band, kind father, and valuable friend, he 
will be long lamented, 

At Fordwich, 98, Mrs. Wilsden.—At 
Lydd, 74, Mr, G. Adams.—At Ashford, 
68, Mr. W. Smith.—At Milton, Mrs. 
Budds.—At New Romney,,69, Mr. R. 
Elsted.—At Wingham, 72, Mrs. M_ Rouse, 
deservedly regretted.—At Bapchild, 43, 
Mr. S. Brown.—At Milton, Mis. Hall.— 
At Cranbrook, 78, Mr. E. Morris. 

SUSSEX. 

A public meeting was lately held at 
Chichester, Sir Godfrey Webster, bart. 
in the chair, when it was resolved to raise 
subsciiptions to assist the Spanish constitu- 
tionalists. We lope similar meetings will 
be held in every county in England, and 
even in every parish. 

The Arundeland Portsmouth canal was 
lately opened with great ceremony, amidst 
avast number of spectators, It has cost 
160,000). 

Married.) Mr. T. Lodkin, of the West- 
gate, Chichester, to Miss L. Jelleff¥.—Mr. 
, Rowell, of Brighton, to Miss S. Iles, 
of Oxford.—Lieut. W. Lutman, R.N. to 
Miss C, Norris, of Great Chancton farm.— 
Mr, C, Wills, to Miss Stoveld, of 
Bosham.— Mr, J. King, of Emsworth, to 
Miss Boorn, of Keyner farm, Sidlesham. 

Diced.) At Chichester, 21, Mr. W. 
Binstead.— Miss J. E, Miller, deservedly 
regretted, 

At Brighton, 65, W.-Chapman, esq. au 
eminent brewer,—Mrs. Sawyers. 

At Lewes, 62, Mr. J. Ade, deservedly 

mented.—Mr, D. Simmonds. 

At Fairlight, the Rev. Mr. Wadestone. 
—At New Fishbourne, Mr. W. Cole- 
brook, deservedly regretted.—At Alding- 

ure, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
arnard, 
HAMPSHIRE, 

The Southsea Reading Rooms were 
lately opened for the season ; and the art 
of the tasteful and spirited proprietor has 
been again displayed, to give increased 
a to the attractions of that pleasant 

Married.) Mr. T. Culley, of Gosport, to 
_ S. Jordan, of Reading.—At Romsey, 
In. B. Godfrey, to Miss M. E. Fryer 
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Jones, late of Newpond-cottaze, near 
Romsey.—Mr, J. Mundy, of Buriton, te 
Miss } Minchin, of Westhourne.—At 
Harsley, Mr. Chas, Beartram, to Miss 
Cole, of Hursley. 

Died.] At Southampton, 53, Mrs. A, 
Alford.—In Hanover-buildings, 71, Joseph 
Bird,esq. 

At Winchester, 24, Mr. J. Clark.—Ta 
Upper Brook-street, Mr. Slate.—-Mr. 
Bruce. 

At Portsmouth, 82, Mrs. Taswell, wife 
of Luke T. esq. generally lamented. 

At Southsea, 33, Mrs. Atkins, of Ports- 
meuth, deservedly regretted. 

At Portsea, Lieut. J. Strutt.—Mrs. J. 
Smyth.— On the Hard, Mr. J. Harrison, 
much lamented. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.] John Pearce, esq. to Miss 
Ferris, of Calne.—The Rev. Chas. 
Dewell, of Malmesbury, to Miss 5S, 
Hughes, of Devizes.—the Rev. R. X. 
Keays, a.M. of Pew-hill house, to Miss 
Fanny Tafnell, of Lackham-honse.—Tho- 
mas Hawkins, esq. of Oaksey-court, to 
Miss Mary Poole. 

Died.] At Salisbury, Mes. Sherzold. 

At Crewkerne, 78, Mary, widow of 
Christopher Jolliffe, esq. of Kingsden. 

At Monkton Farleigh, Mrs, Batcheler. 
—At Buckhill, 74, Mr. J. Savory, greatly 
respected. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Married.] Lieut. Craister, R.N. to Miss 


M. Smith, both of Bath.—Mr. W. Love, 


of ‘Taunton, to Miss S. Bignold, of Exeter. 
—Mr. W. Borders, to Miss M. Plowman, 
of Yeovil.—S..D. Hine, esq. of Ilminster, 
to Miss E. Petty, of Frome St. Quinten. 
—At North Walsham, M. Novosielskj, 
esq. R.N. to Mary Anne, daughter of the 
late J. Jones, esq. of Languard Fort, 

Died.] At Bath, in Norfolk-crescent, 
Mrs. Dimond, widow of W. W. Dimond, 
esq. — In Springfield-place, 23, Miss 
Campbell. —In Charles-street, 59, J. 
Heath, m.p. of Fakenham, Nortolk. 

At Wells, Miss Bacon. , 

At Bridgwater, 21, Mz, E. Symes. 

At Shepton Mallett, 87, 5. Bur- 
roughs, esq. 

At Weston Grove, Mr. R. Owen, a skil- 
ful performer on the harp.—At Swan- 
grove, Mrs. Stinclhcombe, generally re- 
gretted.—At Chilthorne Domer, Mrs. 
Bailey, wife of the Rev. J. B. vector.—-At 
Prospect-Lodge, Beechencliff, 63, Joseph 
Barrow, €5q. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

A destructive fire lately broke out at 
Woolbridge, which, in about four hours, 
destroyed twenty-seven dwelling-houses, a 
malt-house with a large quantity of malt, a 
baker’s store-room, many outhouses, barns, 
and stables, and a woman who was con- 
fined asa lunatic. 


; Ue W. J. Chard vi- 
Married.| The Rev, G conde 
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ear of Blandford, to Miss Elizabeth Frances 
Diggle, of Tarrant Hinton. —At Milborne- 
port, Mr. R. Highmore, to Miss Sherring. 

Died.) At Sherborne, +7, the Rev. Jas. 
Weston, a much esteemed minister of tre 
mdependant congregation of that place. 

At Lyme Regis, 88, Simon Lee, esq. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married.) George Reard, esq. to Miss 
Franves Eliicombe; Mr. R. Pattinson, to 
Miss L. Parnell; Mr. W. Strong, to Miss 
C. Avent: all of Exeter.—Charles Eales, 
esq. of Easton, to Frances Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Dr. Daniell, of Exe- 
ter.— Mr. James Taylor, of Longbrooke- 
street, Exeter, to Miss G. Eplett, of St. 
Ewe.—John Halterleigh, esq. of Bideford, 
to Miss K. Ineldon. 

Died.] At Exeter, 54, Mrs. Cuartis.— 
Mr. J. Ford; and, 24, Mr. W. Ford, his 
son.—29, Mr. S. C, Aunger. 

At Plymouth, in Cornwall-street, Mr. 
Shellabear.—In Barrack-street, 67, Mr. G. 
Phillips.—-72, Robert Butler Remmett, 
M.D. an eminent physician in that town. 

At Barnstaple. John Toller, esq. an emi- 
nent solicitor.—Mrs. Heale, 

CORNWALL. 

An election of a representative lately 
took place at Bossiney ; Mr. John Stuart 
Wortley, jun. son of the member for 
Yorkshire, and Mr. Edward Rose 'Tunno, 
were candidates. At the close of the poll 
the numbers were—Tunno, 17 ; Wortley, 
13: yet the mayor returned Mr. Wortley. 
Mr. Tunno intends to petition against the 
return. 

Married.| At Bodmin, J. Hamley, e 
to Selina Glubb, of Liskeard.—J. D. Bi 
cock, esq. of Botathan, to Miss S. Baynes, 
‘of Weck St. Mary.—H. Badcock, esq. of 
W oodknowle, to Miss A. S. Baynes. 

Died.) At Truro, Mr. John Heard, 
printer and publisher of the West Briton 
paper, from its commencement in 1610. 

At Treheveras, Mr. J. Leverton, late of 
‘Penryn.—At Camborne, Mrs. Odgers.— 
At East Looe, 86, Mr. W. Powne. 

WALES. 

Married.| Mr. W. Rose, to Miss F. 
Sanders, both of Swansca.—Mr. T. W. 
Powell, of Neath, to Miss Margaret 
Jones, of Aberdare.—Mr. T. Williams, 
of Brecon, to Miss M. Maddy, of tlre 
Land.—M). J. Williams, to Mrs. Bailes, 
both of Carmarthen. 

Died.) At Swansea, Mr. J. Simmons. 


At Brecon, 46, James Rathbone, Capt. 
Breconshire militia. 


At Haverfordwest, 70, Miss Maria 
Eliza Harries.—77, Mrs. Rainbott. 
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Near Holywell, 71, Thomas 
a benevolent man, and ty 
much esteemed and regretted... 
line, near Cowbridge, 40, vm ey 
deservedly regretted, a7 

Married.) Pitt per 5 

arried, exander Mitch 
Miss Jane Simpson, both of ort » 
Mr. ‘I’. Donaldson, to Miss Barbars 
Murdock, of Buckie, Banffshire. P 

Died.) At Glasgow, at an advaneed arp 
Miss Isabella Colquhoun—Mr, Andrey 
Buchanan.—Mr. Richard Lee, of London 
— A. Brown, esq. 

tPaisley, Elizabeth, Jemima,d 
of James Buchanan, esq. — 
IRELAND, 

At a late meeting it was agreed to in. 
trust two petitions, tonehing the mal. 
administration of justice in Ireland,—not 
toMr Piunkett, or Lord Dononghmore, but 
to Lord Grey and Mr. Brougham. 

A sanguinary affray between the inhabi. 
tants of Maghera, county of Londonderry, 
and anumber of erange yeomen of the 
district, lately took place. The yeomen 
retreated to the barracks, where they were 
joined by the military ; arms were given 
and discharged among the people, and a 
dreadful carnage followed; the streets 
were covered with blood; frem eight fo 
ten were killed, and from forty to fifty 
wounded. In other respeets Ireland is in 
a very disturbed state, and the causes have 
occasioned repeated disenssions in parlia- 
ment, but without any positive result. 

Married.] Richard Stack, esq. barrister 
at law, to Eliza, daughter of the ate Rev. 
Dr. Fitzgerald, viee-provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin.—John Me’Neile, esq. of 
Ballycasile, to Charlotte, daughter of 
Major General Sir T. Daltas.— William 
Pemnefather, jan. esq. of Aunsfort, in the 
county of Tipperary, to M.° Catherme, 
daugliter of the late Thomas Foster, ¢sq. 
of Jamaica. 

Died.| At Dublin, im Mernon square, 
Judge Fletcher: he was elevated to the 
bench in 1806 by the Duke of Bedford, 
the lord lieutenant. 

At Waterford, lieutenant colonel T- 
Lamphier.—Major W. Burke, of the Com- 
pany’s service,—Lieutenant general ¥. 
Doyle. of 

The very. Rev. William Turner, dean © 
Kilmacduah.—At Gorton, near ‘Dung 


Thoma, 


‘non, 84, John Whiteskle, esq- 


DEATHS ABROAD, a 
At Paris, 53, Marshal Davoust, infeed 
of ¥ckmubl, after along and fearfal pe 


monary phtlisis. - ae 
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